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-A. writer about India is terribly handicapped. If he 
happens to be an Englishman or American, and tells without 
circumlocution what he finds, he is sure to be accused of 
ulterior motives. If he be a son of the soil, and says what 
he knows to be the truth, he is bound to be called a traitor 
or renegade. 

What, then, is to be done? Must the public, both at 
home and abroad, be fed with sentimentalities or inoffensive 
pieties ? Pandit Nehru would seem to think so. He told 
me, when I had the pleasure of meeting him in Bombay 
last year, that in no circumstances must the dark side of 
India be exposed to the world. Indeed, he was by no means 
kindly about a certain Parsee lady who had dared to criticize 
our country. He said that if he met her he “ would like to 
do physical violence to her.” 

I venture to disagree. I think this is patriotism a outrance . 
Moreover, such an attitude seems to ignore the basic realities. 
Are the British to be treated as strangers and enemies or as 
friends and collaborators ? If as the first, then India’s future 
is by no means rosy. If as the second, then we must thrash 
out together all sorts of subjects, guarding jealously what is 
good in our institutions and weeding out rudilessly what is 
rotten. 

Just now, when India is awakening from her age-long 
sleep, it is more than ever imperative to discuss everything 
objectively. I shall not, therefore, fight shy of certain words 
and ideas in the course of this book. I shall tell the truth as 
I have seen it. Having done that, I shall, I believe, have 
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Diked for the good of all. Anyway, I flatter myself wi™ 
B^eflection. After all, it hurts no one. 

India is, and has always been, a bright chaos. But if there 
were no chaos, where would be the desire to institute order ? 
Indians are always crying for reform. Look at the list: 
Buddha, Ramanuja, Kabir, Nanak, Ramakrishna, Tilak, 
Gokhale, Gandhiji. It is an unbroken chain. Not to have 
something to fight for, why, this would reduce Indians to 
tears and despair. They are always saying: “ Ah, the 
glorious old days, when we were so unhappy ! ” Their 
misery has ever lent them w r ings. Everyone has time to 
talk, to discuss, to rail. They will tell you that the country 
is going to the dogs, knowing full well that it is not. India 
is immortal. 

But, perhaps, Indians are moved by contrary impulses. 
They have not made terms with Time and Eternity. They 
oscillate between the two. Europeanism bewilders them. 
They are at once attracted and repelled by it. 

The common man, the man in the street, even though he 
calls the British Government Ma-Bap (his Father and 
Mother), deplores the powers and privileges enjoyed by the 
British in India. Something is wrong somewhere, he says. 
It cannot, ought not, to continue. But he does not stop to 
question things or himself. Dumbly he feels that the times 
are out of joint. 

This very unrest, however, makes the country wildly 
exciting, a soil from which goodness alone knows what 
flowers will spring. In Bengal the intellectuals—and their 
name is legion —are breaking free from Englandism and going 
back to their past for inspiration and sustenance ; in Bombay, 
though to a lesser extent, the same feeling is gaining ground ; 
and so elsewhere. All around Inciianism is raising its head. 

Yet, odd to relate, Europeanism, though pitched out of 
the window, is coming in by the open door. India is getting 
more and more westernized. 

The fact is, though the solidarity of hearts is lacking, the 
solidarity of things, due to the trend of modern civilization, 
is growing day by day. Nothing can stop it. Gandhiji, in 
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.s countrymen to “ hark back to the past,” is sv 
against the tide. India can never again be a closed 
vase. Progress, Western progress, is sweeping in in turbulent 
waves. 

However, the masses ignore all this. They are not troubled 
by divided loyalties. Politics mean nothing to them. Their 
only concern is for bread, more bread, cheaper bread. 
Although mostly illiterate, they are wise, wise with the 
wisdom that comes from acquaintance with things and from 
contact with nature. Ignorance is their great virtue: it 
opens for them infinite possibilities. Knowledge for them 
would be a limitation. They are intrepid in many ways, 
but emotionally they are conservative. They do not accept 
cultured ready-made valuations. What is illicit to the 
bookish is licit to diem, and vice versa. They are, even in 
their incoherence, the spirit of India. The heart, not the 
head, guides them. 

But simplicity, joy, peace, content have fled from the 
land. The intellectuals hawk various panaceas. Some are 
for the Government; some for the Congress and Home 
Rule; some for St. Marx and Communism. But whatever 
kite they fly, they are infecting die anonymous multitudes 
with their ideas. A general restlessness is to be observed in 
the land. 

When I began my pilgrimage in India I wished, above all, 
to renew my acquaintance with the common man. To 
study an epoch adequately one must go, not among the 
clite^ but among the humble folk—men and women who 
live and toil and, without much pomp, go their way to dusty 
death. Where there is the most ebullition, there is not always 
the most life. Deep streams flow silently. But even as I 
embarked on the adventure I was seized with a nameless 
apprehension. Perhaps disaffection hqd spread the spores of 
misunderstanding among them? A short stay, however, 
convinced me that diis was not so. Maybe the Unknown 
Indian is more discriminating than the book-learned ? Any¬ 
how, everywhere I found him busy with his particular tasks. 
It is true that strikes have become common among the city 




is , but these have usually been “ inspired ” by op 
politicians. However, everyone is demanding b^ 
and better conditions. But this is all to the good. 
The standard of life in India is so low. 

I went among the peasants. Then began for me a strange 
experience. I had always liked them, and knew them a little. 

I had taken them to be extinct volcanoes. Their tight 
ejaculatory phrases, their muttered, muted complaints, their 
plaintive ditties, their brief gladness and sadness, raised up 
before me, in times past, pallid giants with bushy beards 
who, for all their wit and wisdom, loved to crawl in the dust. 

I had thought that any means were permissible that would 
rouse these cave-dwellers from their torpor. 

When I met them again I realized how profoundly I had 
misunderstood them and their adventure with life. Why, 
these are no supine creatures ! They are brave people who, 
in face of infinite obstacles, keep on smiling. They are so # 
child-like, yet so profound ! Give them a square meal, and 
they would scorn the pomp of kings. They are jolly, these 
peasants. It is such fun to be among them. Song and joke 
are ever on their lips. They are, indeed, the salt of the Indian 
earth. Their very villainies have something clean about 
them. There is no phosphorescence of corruption. Their 
lives are like a flame in a windless place. They do not bow 
and scrape as city folk do, nor do they wear double faces. 
There is no scission, no rupture, no gulf between their 
actions and their feelings. They are co-ordinated, whole 
men. 

But they have a dark side, these tillers of the soil. They 
live too much in the night, the black impenetrable night, 
peopled with phantoms. Only when they sing do they 
appear to be free from the hectics of the spirit. They are 
oppressed by the occult Night and day they live surrounded 
by unseen forces, often* of a malefic nature. Is the child ill ? 
Well, someone has cast an evil eye upon it. Has a donkey 
brdyed on the left side ? Well, it is a pretty bad omen. Is 
there a voice in the darkness ? Ah, it is the spirit of the dead 
crying for its earthly mate. Come, prayers. Chant, spells. 
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incantations. Everytliing is inexplicable and sub- 
to invisible powers. The village idiot is reverenced. 
His delirium is divine afflatus. The sadhu, the swami and 
the fakir are mighty folk. Their words are tested wisdom. 
The urine of a cow has nameless virtues. The tooth of a 
pig puts an end to all bad dreams. Red rags stuck in crannies 
of walls keep away all evil spirits. Everything is invested 
with mystery. 

And so, perhaps, is life, a mystery. But these are, taken 
all in all, men, human, sinners, for ever struggling, losing 
grip over themselves and immediately pulling themselves 
together, trembling with fear of the unknown yet ready to 
defy death a hundred times a day, worrying over trifles, 
repenting, exulting in their strength, uttering their urges in 
ululatory cries, careless, wise, fabulously naive, simple as 
children. Such are the Indian peasants. Please, intellectuals, 
leave them alone. 


I have lingered over the peasants and the workers because 
they are the heart and soul of India. The Chief Scout, Lord 
Baden-Powell, after visiting our country, remarked that 
Indians lacked character. That may be so, as far as cities 
are concerned. But he has not seen our peasants and labourers. 
They have not improved much since ages, but they have 
never lost their primeval virtues. They always react to their 
strongest emotion. There is more in that, .1 think, than in 
all the philosophies and codes of conduct put together. 

But this is true of most Indians. Sentiment, not logic, 
rules their lives. 

The world, being infinite, requires an infinity of view¬ 
points for its understanding. So does India. 

I have, therefore, gone from place to place, from person 
to person, seeing, hearing, noting. I have fabricated or 
manufactured nothing: fate has flung into my bowl all 
that is to be found here. I have only tried to give shape 
and coherence to a series of seemings or impressions. Their 
rightness or wrongness has not troubled me at all. That, 
in the end, seemed to me a secondary matter. 

Some might think that I have dipped my pen in add when 






Ing my near relatives. I can only say that it 
een far/nore easy for me to have been sentimental. 

An ounce of truth,” Edward Garnett once said to me, 

is worth a gallon of gush.” I entirely agree. It has always 
been my desire to see everything as it is and to write about 
it with the objectivity of a chemist. The tragic and inhuman 
words : “ I know, therefore I suffer,” have ever been present 
with me. 

This is not a travel book. Not a reportage . Not an 
imaginative reconstruction of reality pretending to be 
psychological. No, it is something different. 

It is a book that has written itself. India is the speaker, 
and I am merely the scribe. If there are gaps and discrepan¬ 
cies and contradictions, I have done nothing to remove them. 
No, I have not pared truth or varnished it. In brief, here is 
modern India without make-up. 

Of art, literature, and philosophy I have said little or 
nothing. That is the subject matter of another study, which 
I hope to undertake at some future date. 

Only one thing remains to be said. I have to thank Mr. 
Thomas Sturge Moore for reading the MS. carefully and 
for the kindly things he has said about it. I need hardly 
add that the responsibility for the inadequacies of this book 
rest entirely with me. 

RANJEE G. SHAHANI. 

Beaulieu-sur-Mer. 
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Day Dreams 

For nearly ten years I had been away from India, my 
native land. Almost one-third of my life I had spent in Europe, 
particularly in England. And I had not realised the march of 
time ! 

The fact is, I never felt, nor was I ever made to feel, a 
stranger and an exile. In France I lived practically as at home. 
My parents-in-law and their friends, though Normans and 
dyed-in-the-wool conservatives, treated me, or at least 
appeared to treat me, as one of themselves. Never by look 
or gesture did they give me to understand that I belonged to a 
different civilization, that I was an Oriental. Not even that 
insidious form of superiority-complex, the patronising air, 
was present in their attitude. The literary people, such as 
Silvain Levi, Emile Legouis and Andr£ Maurois, to mention 
but a few, were uniformly nice to me. 

I had the same happy experience in England. The British, 
after one comes to know them, are a very sympathetic people. 
They do not throw themselves upon you, but when they 
make friends they make them for life. You can trust them. 
With them, friendship, like a fine vintage, mellows with the 
years. But I like this; for 1 do not believe in facile intimacies. 
And, I confess, some of my best friends are English. One 
at least—why should I not name him?—Clifford Bax, is 
very dear to me. I have found that we have more in common 
than most blood relations. The same feeling existed between 
“ A. E.” and myself. How oFen did he and I discuss things 
of the spirit in his rooms in Russell Square until the very 
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vent to sleep ? Many happy hours I have spent 
: poet’s poet, Thomas Sturge Moore, too. And that shy 
secret spirit, the freest in Europe, Havelock Ellis, has 
occasionally emerged from his solitude to see me. 

I mention all this, not to parade my contacts, but to show" 
that real sympathy and understanding can exist between an 
Asiatic and a Westerner. Anyway, my friendships in England 
gave me roots in the country. I did not feel like a perpetual 
•traveller. 

Moreover, I instinctively approved of the European way 
of life. In large cities, such as Paris and London, one is free 
from the pest of prying eyes—the curse of India. One is 
not constantly on the alert, ever trying to appear conventionally 
correct. One can do just what one likes, and live as one pleases, 
provided one does not break the laws or flout the common 
decencies. In fine, existence in the West is not a perpetual 
attempt at pleasing the old fogies of the tribe. One is free 
to steer one’s soul in one’s own way. The dead hand of the 
past, the nomos of the race, does not cast its fell shadow over 
everything one does. 

Frankly, my years in Europe were happy, as happy as it 
is possible in this beautiful but mad world. I know some 
Eastern thinkers have been saying, again and again, that the 
V. est is bankrupt, both morally and spiritually. I have never 
believed this. It is a foolish fiction. Europe, to my mind, 
has treasures of the spirit that many of the East have not 
even glimpsed. Personally, I have drunk deep draughts at. 
the wells of its thought and feeling. And still I continue to 
drink. 


Although perfectly content with my life in the West, 
there were times when a kind of spiritual malaise came upon 
me. I longed for the warmth and colour of my own country. 

I dreamed of vasP open spaces which silence seems to be 
filling like vast reservoirs. I thought of the miracle that is 
the Indian sky when the sun rises, glorious and immortal, 
chasing away .the hosts of die night. I imagined myself, in 
memory, in a garden at the foot of the Himalaya, where the 
very breeze is a caress. 
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[gilt in the tropics ! How glorious.it can be ! You 
though there are' degrees of quietness. Myriads of 
eyes, seeing but unseen, are upon you. Suddenly the leaves 
overhead, tremulous as thought, are touched with pallid gold 
and moonlight comes foaming on the shores of the night. 
Or, perhaps, it is dark night. Not a star in sight. The 
solemn stillness, so well described by the English poets, is 
broken only by the sharp cry of the jackals; thousands of 
phosphorescent insects light up the arches of the foliage; 
and the scent of the mogra, so delicately suggestive, perfumes 
the still hot air. You sit and wonder if all this is not the 
enchantment of a dream. 

Often such memories come in a flood, and then you feel 
the trial du pays . You wish, at such moments, that you had 
wings. Then you could fly back to your native nest. But 
in this workaday world you have to satisfy yourself with 
what tile fates fling into your bowl. However, one day, after 
dinner, an English friend began to talk of the charm of Japan. 
He spoke so feelingly that you could see the cherry trees in 
blossom. Suddenly he used the phrase “ washing the night 
with silver.' 5 This aroused strange, overpowering emotions 
in me. A longing, a veritable hurricane of a longing, came 
upon me to go back to India, even if only for a short while. 

I made up my mind to go to India. It was not to be a mere 
visit. Nor even a literary trip. No, sometliing different, 
something quiet and more intimate. It was to be a pilgrimage, 
a pilgrimage to the land of my birth. 

For years and years I had not seen the faceuof my country. 
And I had left behind my near and dear ones. To see them 
again, to talk to them, to hear them speak—why, all this 
excited me greatly. I longed to throw myself on the sacred 
soil and embrace everyone (met! 

What changes had taken place since I w<is last there ? 
People said that India w^as no longer the same, A new mood 
had come over the people. I would, I thought, find every¬ 
where men and women who went about, not in the old 
dejected manner, but firm of step and resolute of heart. Two 
Round Table Conferences had been held in London in the 
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. and Provincial Autonomy had been gained. I 
— _ in time to see the new epoch come into birth. India 

v/as indeed a land of promise. 

Gandhiji’s influence, it was said, was waning; the morning 
star of Nehru was rising. For us younger men, the Panditji 
was the man. His ideas and theories were modern, not 
wrapped in the dust of centuries dead and gone. He spoke 
like a man of this world, even when some of us did not see 
eye to eye with him. The other, Gandhiji, babbled hoary 
pieties. He hung on the crescent horn of the moon and 
wished all of us to dangle in that glacial atmosphere. His 
humanism was too chilly. 

Edward Thompson, whom I met a few days later, encour¬ 
aged me to visit India. “ Now is the time,” he said. “ India 
is no longer an invalid. She is moving about—and, by 
God, sne will go far. Nehru is nothing if not practical. 
Go, go, and see the New Dawn breaking. I too, expect 
to be there in the near future. . . .” 

If one wished for a cold douche, one had only to consult 
Eg ward Garnett on a matter, for, towards the end of his life, 
he had, as he put it in a letter to me, “ taken advantage of 
his age to cultivate misanthropy.” This was really not true, 
tor Edward Garnett was the kindest of men. But he had a 
strange weakness : he would only be nice to you when you 
were an unknown quantity. The moment you began to be 
known, he had nothing but digs for you. 

Anyway, since he was one of my oldest literary friends, 
1 toW him that I was preparing to leave for India. He 
invited me to lunch at his favourite Russian restaurant at 
South Kensington. There, over caviare and his special 
brand of wine, he said : " So you are going ? Well it is a 
good thing.” 


“ 1 hope I have hem no special worry to you ? ” I said. 

“ Oh, it isn’t that, I had a feeling that you were losing 
touch with the life of your country. You seemed to me to 
be drawing upon your memories in your writings. Well, 
if you wish to create durable short stories and sketches, you 
must renew acquaintance with your people and your home 
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igs. You can bring back a lot of new material, 
ou can always come back. I don’t know whether 
? shall live to greet you here once again, but my best wishes 
are with you.” 

I looked at him quietly. He did not appear to me to be 
ill or feeble. But, occasionally, he passed his hand across 
his brow, as though tired, very tired. 

“You are working too hard,” I told him. 

He looked at me from under his steel-rimmed spectacles 
for a long, long time. Then, in his usual soft voice, he said : 
“ And when am I going to get that revivifying draught of 
the Essence of Partridges ? Now I have more need of it 
than ever. Well, go to India, if only to send me that elixir 
vitae.” 

So he had not forgotten ? He remembered eight years 
after that such a thing as the Essence of Partridges existed ! 
I had promised to get him a quantum but, for some reason, 
my father had been unable to send it. 

Edward Garnett gave me this parting advice: “ Make 
your sketches like a vol-au-vent: crisp golden exterior, 
rich juicy stuff inside. Then you will become immortal.” 

This talk with Edward Garnett made me more than ever 
anxious to go to India. I suddenly remembered that one of my 
ancestors had been a general in the armies of the Amirs of 
Sind, and had left behind his memoirs. It would be good to 
drag the document to light. It would give an interesting picture 
picture of pre-British India. 

Many other friends gave us farewell parties. And plenty of 
advice, of course. Miss Emily Kinnaird,'whom I had known 
since I arrived in England, insisted that we should be properly 
inoculated before we embarked. She very kindly sent her 
doctor to us. This was a little expensive, but her intentions 
were beyond praise. The doctor, an old maiden lady, deserves 
a chapter to herself. 

Sir Denys Bray, whom I had met once or twice before, very 
charmingly askea me to have a chat with him over a :up of 
tea. He spoke of Indian politics. I know not why, but an 
idea entered my head to stand for the Legislative Assembly. 
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^ x actioned it to Sir Denys. He did not discourage mei 
-indeed, he rather approved of it. He spoke of my uncle, whom 
he had met in India, and talked of old days when he had to 
skirmish with fiery orators. “ India will settle down to work 
when the effervescence is over,” he said. “ What your country 
needs is men who can think and act at the same time. Personal 
ambitions and rivalries are the bane of India. We, too, have 
these things here, but we, somehow, manage to subordinate 
them to general good. But, whatever the present state of 
India, I remain optimistic. When Provincial Autonomy 
comes into operation, Indians will receive a shock of 
surprise. . . .” 
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Sir Denys Bray, before I left, gave me, at my request, a 
letter of introduction to Sir Lancelot Graham, whom he seemed 
to know well. He did this with such spontaneity and grace 
that I was greatly touched. But, then, there is something of the 
cavalier about Sir Denys. It is not for nothing that he is a 
deep student of Shakespeare and the Elizabethan age. 

Another friend, Captain Cranmer-Byng, sent me a letter 
of introduction to Mr. R. A. Butler, the then Under-Secretary 
for India. I called at the India Office with the note. Mr. Butler 
was just preparing a speech when I arrived. He was unable to 
see me that day, and sent word to say that I should come and 
see him on Monday morning. As I had arranged to leave 
on Saturday, I did not have the pleasure of meeting him; but 
he graciously sent me a note of introduction to the Governor 
of my province and wrote to him about me by air mail. 

My wife and I climbed into the Pullman, fortified in every 
way. I was, I thought, making for the Promised Land, where, 
if no rivers of milk and honey flowed, a New Dawn was at last 
breaking. 

But a vague regret remained at tl^e back of my mind. When 
the train pulled out of $he station I realized that I had said good¬ 
bye, goodness knows for how long, to London. I had loved 
the city. I liked, too, the English climate. It is customary to 
abuse it and call it the most foul in the world. Personally, I 
had been charmed by its variety. Each day here was an adven¬ 
ture. Sunshine was not tatcen lor granted, but received as an 
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guest. And the fog ? It can be so poetic, just like 
that loveliest of poems, “ The Phoenix and the Turtle.” 

“ Partir c’est mourir un peu,” say the French. I now under¬ 
stood the full force of these words. I was leaving behind in 
London ten years of my life. It seemed to me strange that when 
I returned home at night I should not feel the cool touch of 
the familiar door-knob of my modest but comfortable little 
flat in Chelsea. Though there was the thrill of going, there 
was also the sorrow of parting. 

Desire and regret are the two golden chains that bind us all. 
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A Fellow-Passenger 

^)ff to india ! the pilgrimage had begun. 

My mind was full of many things and my heart was over¬ 
flowing with tenderness. A strange, overpowering nostalgia 
lad taken possession of me. I longed to touch the sacred 
sou again. The very thought of seeing once more the Himalaya 
brought tears to my eyes. But why talk of the poetry of 
separation ? Every exile is a lover in some sense. 

The first few days passed too quickly and too soon. I did 
not even notice that the food on the boat was, to put it mildly, 
anything but appetizing. Our ship was an old tub, and 
the cabins, even in the first class, were most uncomfortable, just 
like rooms in a cheap lodging-house in London. But all this 
dio not matter. I was like someone who was floating down a 
river which wound itself among the distant stars. 

Suddenly I awoke from my enchantment. We had been at 
sea for almost a week, and practically every day between eleven 
and three the sun blazed like the eye of Cyclops. The blue sea 
and the blue sky that I had seen again and again in my dreams 
had a sheen that now almost hurt the eyes. I began to sigh for 
the soothing greyness of England. Here, at the portal'of the 
Last, even in December, the air had something heavy and 
oppressive. It was as though the very atmosphere were charged 
with tlie unexpressed anguish of the Orient. 

I whiled away the time in games, reading, lounging, in 
assiduously trying to do nothing. No good. Very soon I felt 
terribly bored. It was then that I began to study my fellow- 
passengers. 
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/a short rotund man, with a red jovial face, at 
e^ my attention. He was sitting at a table, shuffling cards 
and speaking in a loud decisive voice to his companions—a 
man with a beard white as driven snow, and two women, both 
elderly. It was pretty plain that he thought himself to be no 
common mortal; yet, somehow, there was nothing aggressive 
or arrogant. He was obviously accustomed to be listened to. 

I had a dim feeling that I had met him before. But where ? 
The large prominent nose, the square jaw, the black veteran 
pipe, and the check cap stuck at a rakish angle called up a 
blurred image, but nothing distinct or recognizable. Who 
was he ? 

“ MacKarrow,” said the gentleman opposite to him, lighting 
his pipe. 

“ No, no; MacKerrow. M, A, C, K, E, R, R, O, W,” 
said the short man with the red perspiring face, emitting a 
puff. 

Soon after he rose, said good night to his companions, and 
abruptly left the lounge, tripping along gaily. A young lady 
said twice “ Uncle,” but he was soon out of earshot. She 
precipitated herself after him like a nurse after a naughty child. 

Next morning, as I was mounting the staircase on my way 
to the sports deck, I found him standing on the first step 
and executing some sort of dance. I cast a furtive glance at 
him, and was immediately conscious of a tune from a music-hall 
chorus. The voice sounded very familiar, and in a flash I knew 
who he was. Music, vocal or instrumental, always stirs my 
memory. However, there was not time to linger. I passed on. 

A couple of days later, while I was basking in the sun, two 
men came and sat next to me. Soon they were deep in conver¬ 
sation. Owing to the fact that the breeze carried away their 
words in the opposite direction, I could only catch a syllable 
here and there ; but the voice of or.e was unmistakable : 
it was that of the man who danced and sang to himself. 

Suddenly I heard very distinctly : “ I have been wondering 
these few days past what I shall do when I arr, seventy-five. 
If I can reach ninety-five, I think I shall manage to live up to 
a hundred and five.” 
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.an, although he had passed the biblical age of _ 
^and ten, had the zest and vitality of a boy of twenty; 
this, to an Asiatic, used to premature old age, seemed 
strangely fine. I liked him at once; and more, I admired 
immensely his will to live . 

That very evening, after the dance was over, I encountered 
him on the upper deck, which, at this hour, was silent and 
deserted. He was standing by the railing, gazing out over the 
placid sea, across which the rising moon threw a bridge of 
silver. 

I spoke to him. 


“Yes, I like to be recognized,” he said. Then, after a 
reminiscent pause: “ I’ve been to your country and know 
something of it.” 

“Like it?” 


Yes, it is beautiful. The people, on the whole, are 
honest, loyal, and warm-hearted. No man can work under a 
blazing sun; and the sun in India is a tyrant. I do admire 
the Indians for their courage and perseverance. They are great 
stickers. We Europeans, if we lived in such a climate, could 
have done no more than what you have achieved. The defects 
of your people ? Well, what they want is a stiffening of the 
backbone and the desire to hold their chins up. We, the 
British (I hate the word ‘ English ’), always respect manliness 
and independence of outlook. It is not the colour of a man’s 
skin that matters, but the thoughts he thinks. He is, ultimately, 
what his intellect can make him. If he can hold his own against 
me in argument, and his heart is in the right place—well, 
that is all that really counts. My message to your people is to 
have courage, perseverance, and the will to act.” 

Suddenly he asked me : “ Why are your people always so 
sad ? Even the young do not seem to smile. It is as though 
they were a nation of 6ld men.” 

I told him that the religions and philosophies of India 
fancied that this world was finally unreal and so not worth 
troubling about. • 

“ You can be as daring as you please about the Near,” he 
said,- “ we can soon verify that; but not about the Far • we 
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1 means of finding that out. I don’t care what a ma! 
he may be a Catholic, a Protestant, a Hindu, a 
Muslim, a Parsee, or anything else you please. The test is: 
has his religion made him honest, noble, capable of loving his 
neighbour as himself? If so, his religion is good ; if not, it is 
of no value. The only test is that of action. Mere words are 
nothing. . . . Indians are wrong in thinking diat this world is 
ultimately unreal: Eternity can only be found in and through 
Time. We have only one span of life allotted to us; at least, 
this is all we can be sure of. To use it well, as well as we can, 
is our only means of approaching Truth, Reality, or the Mind 
that lies behind the Universe. No, tell your countrymen 
that there is no such thing as mere appearance. Fate is not 
something external: we have a hand in its shaping. Therefore 
each must work; each must do his best; each must go beyond 
himself; and each must be responsible for all. We Europeans 
are in a sad plight to-day because our instincts are radically 
egotistical. “ My neighbour is my enemy ” is our attitude. Fear, 
suspicion, jealousy, hatred—these surround us and vitiate 
everything. We preach one tiling and practise another. This 
is our great crime. Europe can only save the world—and I 
think she can—when she has saved her own soul. As it is, 
she is committing suicide. The future ? Well, the future is 
with America. It is a great-hearted nation. Its love of the 
grandiose is a mere surface phenomenon. With maturity, 
this childishness will pass. If India had something of the 
alacrity of the West, and America something of the inwardness 
of India, the world might be a far finer place to live in. Perhaps 
the union of these two disparate peoples will produce a nobler 
and happier race. ...” 

I was astonished at these words; for, almost word for word, 
they were those that “ A. E.” had uttered in my presence 
again and again. 

Somehow the talk turned to Communism in India. 

4 Communism ? ” cried my companion with sovereign 
contempt; “ Communism is not^evolution but- revoludon— 
and revolution means destruction. With destruction come 
crime, poverty, misery, and all the ills that the flesh of man is 
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kpir to. No, the path of Communism is the path of regress. 
India could be free to-morrow if she learned that general 
good must come before private ambition. She must understand 
the delicate art of give and take. Independence, I tell you, is 
not the birthright of anyone; it is something to be earned 
and achieved and preserved with great care. ...” 

We stood silent awhile. The moon spat volcanoes of 
coruscating light over the gently-heaving sea. A gull dew 
here, flew there, lost. 

44 Good night and good luck to you,” he said, grasping me 
by the hand. He was off as abruptly as I had accosted him. 

It was Harry Lauder, the inimitable Harry, the Harry who 
has made millions laugh throughout the world. 

The great comedians are also the great tragedians. To know 
the significance of laughter one has to probe deep into the 
substance of tears. 
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Bombay, the Bride of the Arabian Sea 

IVtoRNiNG at aden. A babel of voices. The boat is 
suddenly like a large railway station. Everyone is rushing 
about. Most passengers, it appears, are going down ashore. 
We, too, make a move. It is good to stretch the limbs a little 
and to feel the terra firma under one’s feet. There is something 
crisp and invigorating about the land breeze. Besides, there 
is the shopping to do. Cigarettes are so cheap here: one 
hundred for a shilling ! Then there is the Turkish delight, of 
which my father used to be so fond. The very thought of it 
brings to my mind old memories. I could see in imagination 
father reclining in his arm-chair after dinner and opening one 
of these boxes and ceremoniously offering a piece of the 
dainty to each one of us. Well, I shall taste Turkish delight, 
I say to myself. 

My wife, a compatriot of hers, and I take our places in the 
crowded launch. A whistle—and we are off ! 

A drive in a taxi. There is not much to see at Aden, anyway. 
Nothing very exciting about the famous tanks. Nothing at all. 
However, the views from the hills are enchanting. The 
British have built their barracks and bungalows in picturesque 
surroundings. 

Negroes swarm the streets, the alleys, the shopping centres. 
Their teeth flash in ebony faces. They talk quickly among 
themselves, gesture violently, and seem, despite their clean 
white togas, dusty and smelly. They spit incessantly. And 
when they speak to you they do so in a whining voice. They 
beg you to buy. There is nothing of the Arab’s insolence 
about them. They remind me of Indian coolies. 

27 l 
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t Aden is, in many ways, a lost limb of India, 
ng grew upon me more and more. I found several of my 
compatriots here. They were mostly shopkeepers. And how 
different are they from the Levantines ! They do not appro¬ 
priate you as a customer against your will as at Port Said. 
They accost you quietly, timidly, almost ashamed to be 
doing such a thing. 

I bought two silk shirts for a rupee each. Plenty of 
cigarettes, and several boxes of Turkish delight. My wife 
took silk pyjamas, .with Chinese dragons embroidered 
upon them, and some dressing-gowns. All of which cost 
us next to nothing. Aden appears to be a paradise of 
cheapness. 

Having deposited our parcels in our cabins, we mounted on 
the boat-deck. Mr. MacCarthy, an Australian business man, 
was driving a bargain with an Arab in a little sailing-boat. It 
was all about a superb Chinese shawl. 

“ Forty shillings,” said the Arab. 

“ No, one pound,” said Mr. MacCarthy. 

“ All right, make it thirty-eight shillings. It is fine stuff- 
real Chinese.” 


“ No, one pound.” 

Ver Y g°°dj Mr. Mukkarty, you win. Pay me thirty-six 
shillings.” 

“ No, one pound.” 

This duel seems to have been going on for a long time, for 
quite a crowd had collected round about Mr. MacCarthy. 
Everyone was wondering who was going to win, the Scotchman 
or the Arab. 

At last, our boat blew a blast. Soon she would 
be off. 

“ One pound,” said Mr. MacCarthy. 

The Arab was silenf for a while, and quietly began to pack 
up his boxes. Then he took out the shawl again and held it 
forth temptingly before Mr. MacCarthy. “ Thirty shillings, 
and you can hEve him,” he &id. 

“ No, one pound.” 

“ All right, Mr. Mukkarty, you win. Have him.” 
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McCarthy sent down a pound in the basket, and 
sent him up the shawl. 

The boat began to move very slowly. “ That’s the way to 
deal with these fellows/’ said Mr. MacCarthy to us proudly. 
“ I’ve got a good bargain.” 

“ Mr. Mukkarty, Mr. Mukkarty,” shouted the Arab from 
his sailing-boat, “ you think you win ? No, ’tis I who win. 
After all, you don’t get him—you get only Japanese stuff. 
You pay poor and you get poor. Good-bye, Mr. Mukkarty. 
Good-bye. My love to you, Mr. Mukkarty. . . .” The voice 
faded away. Our boat was gathering speed. 

We all laughed. 

“ Hang these ruffians,” said Mr. MacCarthy. “ You can 
never get the better of them. Absolute cheats. . . .” 

Next day I arrived on the sports deck in my new one-rupee 
silk shirt. I noticed that Sir Harry Lauder, too, was wearing 
a similar shirt. 

He looked at me and said: Been buying tilings, eh ? 
What did you pay for your shirt ? ” 

“ One rupee,” I said. 

“ And I have forked out one rupee and eight annas ! ” he 
cried. “ I, a Scotchman, have been cheated ! This is too bad ! 
... But how did you manage to beat down the fellow ? ” 

“ I didn’t beat him down.” 


“ How, then, did the shopkeeper give you the shirt for a 
rupee when he gave it to me for a rupee and eight annas ? 
We were in the same place. As I entered, I saw you go out.” 

“ Oh, well, I spoke to him in Sindhi, our common mother 
tongue. I suppose he had not the heart to over-charge a 
fellow-citizen; for he came from the same town as I.” 

“ I didn’t find a single Scotchman in the place,” said 
Sir Harry ruefully, and wrs silent. Then a smile blossomed 
on his face. “ Well,” he said, leaning toward me, “ I shan’t 
be an orphan in Bombay. The boys are going to meet me on the 
boat. I think I shall have haggis too. Anyway, they have 
cabled me an invitation. Ah, the good Scots ! ” 

Sir Harry Lauder certainly left the boat in Bombay in 
great style, surrounded by an admiring crowd* As he was 
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fcng on direct to Australia, he had not undergone the tr; 
packing. Lucky, I thought. 

Just now, however, we all stood on the upper deck as 
the boat steamed into the harbour of Bombay, slowly, sedately. 
The sea was an intense blue, without a ripple. The sun was 
dying in the west in a burst of flame. Myriads of lights 
twinkled here and there, all along the shore, in a semi-circle. 
Suddenly my native land faced me. 

A secret sense of expectancy came over me. The sky-line, 
as we approached, had a beauty and a mystery all its own. 
The slender spires, looped with light, rose high, incarnating, 
so it seemed to me, more than the gorgeous East’s teeming 
fancy. They were a type and symbol of innate asceticism. 
They were the triumph of the mind over matter. 

I had left India in the great days of Gandhism, when passive- 
resistance and non-co-operation, though but plants of sickly 
growth, were pushing their way everywhere—in palace and 
cottage alike. I had left India in the hectic days when English¬ 
men and Englishwomen showed their fear openly, in clubs 
and at parties, when revolt and, revolution were in the air, 
and when to wear English cloth was to be called a traitor. 

But even while I was there I saw signs of internal decay. 
Gandhiji, like that other tormented soul Tolstoy, was preach¬ 
ing what could never be practised en masse . A few individuals 
may have the temperament of a saint or ascetic, and be able 
to turn the other cheek to the smiter, but the majority of 
men, who were or are not poor in spirit (including Jesus), 
approved instinctively die older dictum : “An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.’’ This side, of the people, the active 
man’s view of things, the eminently sensible view that a moral 
and physical force belonged to two disparate planes, was 
completely ignored by Gandhiji and his disciples. They 
thought, and very rashly, that the whole of India consisted 
of nothing but holy men. There they made a fatal mistake. 
No organism, however rudimentary,..likes to be.trampled 
upon. 0 • 

I saw the hardship that men and women, brought up in 
comfort and ease, endured in the service of Tndia. Some 
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featen; some imprisoned; some driven into 
Tlje^British, though I do not suppose they really liked it, 
went on with their work of repression. From their point 
of view, diey were right in what they did. If they were to 
hold the country, they had to be firm. No detached observer 
could really blame them. But one did question the wisdom 
of Gandhiji’s action. He experimented with human souls. 
At the cost of tears and anguish and heartache—all wanton— 
he tested his theories. The result ? Exactly what any common 
soldier would have told him. Forces arising out of “ good ” 
and “ beautiful ” theories are less powerful motives for action 
than forces arising out of theories that are “ hard ” and 
“ cruel. ,, This is a tragic paradox, but there it is. The life 
and death of Jesus is a case in point. 

Gandhi ji’s whole philosophy is wrong. Non-resistance to 
evil, in the sense of utter submission to suffering, must 
inevitably lead to passive-resistance, which is nothing but 
active resistance with the sign changed. This is what hap¬ 
pened to the Indian experiment. Gandhiji exercised violence 
of will, thought, word in his fight with the Government, 
which he called satanical and cruel. Seeing the inherent 
contradiction of his position, he, by a dialectical turn, sub¬ 
stituted such palliatives as satyagrah , or soul-force. But all 
this led to no purpose. Resistance is resistance, call it by 
any fine name you will. 

But the theory of absolute non-resistance to evil is not 
practicable in real life. Ideally it means that force is not to 
be employed in any circumstances. Is this possible ? Must 
one let a thief escape with the spoil when one can grapple with 
and thwart him ? Must one allow a scoundrel to ravish an 
innocent woman, and stand and look on ? Must one permit 
an incendiary to set fire to one’s house ? No, in these cases, 
and similar ones, passivity is complicity. It is to encourage 
the forces of evil. Society protects itself against wrong¬ 
doers by appointing the police and instituting law-courts. 
Maniacs, criminals, ruffians must be restrained ty force. 

As with diseased individuals so with diseased nations. 
When a ruthless country, say, for example, Germany, wishes 
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.ex the territories of a weaker neighbour, it is the dti 
powerful nations to intervene. There is, sometimes, no 
alternative to force. So at least preached Zoroaster, Jesus, 
and the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Gandhiji, in advocating passive-resistance, committed a 
colossal blunder. He did not realize that non-resistance to 
evil is in itself an evil. Moreover, he caused meaningless 
suffering. His heroics led nowhere—absolutely nowhere. 
His prayers broke against the icy indifference of Britain. 

The people in die great cities of India were not content 
when Gandhi ji was at the height of his power and prestige, 
nor when repression began to take its toll. A country without 
a healthy manliness can be intriguing, queer, even alluring, 
but the price of existence under such conditions is sorrow and 
suffering. 

What sort of an India will I find ? I asked myself 
as the boat reached the port of Bombay. A land of 
Gandhism, or, as I had been told in England, a country alive 
with new hopes and new dreams ? 

But it was idle to speculate. I only hoped that it was not 
going to be a case of Yarrow Revisited . 


♦ * * 

First shock. The baggage clerk at the quay tried to cheat 
me. He demanded seventeen rupees. Asked to explain why, 
he deigned no reply for a long time. Then he launched :: u .* 
an explanation that was more complicated than higher 
mathematics. At last it came out that I had to pay five rupees 
per baggage. I told him that, as I had only three pieces,,this 
worked out to fifteen rupees. Why, then, seventeen ? 

“ The rest is extra charges,” he said. 

“ But why extra ? ” 

“ All’right, pay fifteen rupees.” 

This astonished me considerably. Did officials in India 
bargain like Levantines ? 

I saw ar Englishman hovering in the background. He 
appeared to be someone in authority. I pushed open die door 
of die office and accosted him. 
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es ? ” lie said, looking up. 

told him that I did not understand the arithmetic of the 
clerk. Would he be so kind as to tell me how much I had 
really to pay ? 

He consulted some book and said : “ Only three rupees.” 

“ And the clerk is asking for seventeen ! ” 

The Englishman smiled. “ I dare say he takes you for 
some foreign chap. Tell him that you are a countryman of 
his. He will understand.” 

I did. This only made die clerk ignore me. He went on 
attending to people who had come after me. I tried to catch 
his eye, but he hardly looked at me. Again I appealed to the 
Englishman. He said it was not his job. However, he obliged 
me. He spoke to the clerk in a quick dictatorial voice. The 
latter, without raising his head, handed me a slip and demanded 
five rupees and twelve annas . 

I gave him the money, not pausing to ask what the twelve 
annas were for. Anyway, it was over. Now to the Customs. 

Here a crowd had collected. The official, a bearded Sikh, 
was so busy worrying a poor devil of a servant that he had 
no time for us. 

I approached him and asked him to be so good as to 
attend to us. Hearing, he heard not. He coolly went on 
questioning the servant. We waited. Ten minutes, fifteen 
minutes, half an hour passed. Palaver between the official 
and his victim went on. Some of us were in despair. We 
cooed, we called, we shouted, we threatened. All to no 
avail. 

At last a bright idea occurred to me. I said to the man, 
in hurt tones, that it was a shame that he should annoy a 
fellow-Sikh in this shameless way. 

He raised his head for the first time. “ So you are a Sikh ? ” 
he asked. “ Why didn’t you say so at the start ? ” Then, 
scrutinizing me from head to foot, he said: “A fine Sikh 
you are, without long hair and minus the beard 1 How do I 
know that you aie not trying to trick me ? ” 

I thought for a while. Then I recited the opening verses 
of the Jap Sahib (the Sikh Biole). 
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man was so impressed that he let me go, withoui 
as looking into a single bag of mine. 

My wife and I heaved a deep sigh and moved away. Scarcely 
had we gone ten steps when we were surrounded by gangs 
of touts, each hawking his particular hotel. So many bills 
and notices were thrust into our hands that we could scarcely 
hold them all. And the jabber-jabber that followed gave me a 
violent headache. How savage I felt ! How I longed to be 
rid of this nuisance ! But there were the fellows, all talking 
at the same time. It was no good telling them that I had 
already decided upon a hotel. Wearily, I hailed a taxi, put 
my wife in, and asked to be driven to the Polyglot. 

My wife, as she looked around, kept on saying: “ How 
odd ! How strange ! How disgusting ! Do Indians go 
about half-naked ? ” 

At last, after an endless drive, we reached the hotel. We 
engaged an apartment. We paid roughly two guineas for 
this. It looked like a room in a second-rate hospital. Bare 
white-washed walls, iron bedstead, no carpet on the floor, 
an old dressing-table, an enormous bath in a cave. But the 
dining-room downstairs was very well appointed and the 
food was excellent. 

We wished to go out for a drive. My wife preferred a 
carriage to a car. As we were about to leave the hotel, the 
manager came up to me and said : “ Please don’t go out of 
the Fort limits.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because Hindus and Muslims are once again cracking 
one another’s skulls. In the darkness you might get hurt. 
It is not safe to venture out.” 

This news threw a damper upon us. We went out all the 
same, trusting in the virtue of hats. 

The syce turned out to be a loquacious philosopher. He 
told us how the trouble arose and who was really to blame. 
He concluded sagely : “ Ah, the folly of men ! If I were the 
Sarkar-” 

" Oh, do shut up,” said my wife, who was drinking in the 
beauty of the Indian night. The sky was worth watching. 
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ike black velvet pierced with needles held up by 
re^fde. Suddenly my wife asked: “ Do you notice the 
horrid smell that seems to be pervading the very air ? I 
have noted it since I landed.” 

It was the Bombay-smell, dull, noxious, clinging, like a 
coffin by your side. I had remarked it years ago, and here 
it was again. 

Next morning. We went out after breakfast. The bazaars 
shimmer like a multi-coloured Persian carpet. From the 
streets and alleys issue forth motley crowds—pedlars, work¬ 
men, coolies, beggars, clerks, students, women in gaudy 
garments. Now and again a man, astride a donkey, jogs 
along, singing to himself. Khojas, in slippers, chew pans, 
and spit, while arranging the wares in their shops. Occa¬ 
sionally a grave Parsee, buttoned up to the chin and wearing 
a queer kind of head-gear, resembling the Pope’s mitre, 
hurries past, his gaze earthward. 

The merchants, the richer ones, open their stores leisurely. 
You can buy anything here, from priceless pearls to imitation 
silk. We see jewellers’ shops, shops where they sell exquisite 
ivory things, and shops where they keep gorgeous silks and 
satins. 

The fruiterers’ stalls are so full that they literally spill over. 
Baskets of mangoes, pomegranates, apples, guavas, oranges, 
lemons, grape-fruit, melons, papayas lie on the ground. 
There are vendors of fruits on pavements, squatting on their 
heels. 

Shouting, laughter, joking. Bargaining. But above all, 
noise. Yes, noise. 

Then there are the open-air tonsorial establishments. 
Barbers hover over kneePng forms and, with dull razors, 
shave heads and beards with happy insouciance. The victims 
do not even squeal ! Pathan knife-grinders, with shaven 
skulls and jowls, eyes shifty as a cat’s, sharpen knives. Fellows 
with trays on their heads cry: “ Dal-Masala ! ” There are 
the sellers of sherbets, proclaiming the coolirg virtues of 
their beverages. 

Here comes a fakir, daubed all over with ashes, naked save 
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irip of cloth round the waist, demanding alms. 
Repulsed, he does not go away quietly, but hurls curS^sT 
Above the milling crowds rises the Bombay-smell, dull, 
.noxious, clinging, like a coffin by your side. We ask the 
garri-walla (the carriage driver) to get out of this press. He 
grins and takes a side turning. 

“ To the Crawford market,” I tell him. 

The carriage moves like a huge morsel through a narrow 
gullet. The alleys are so hemmed in by houses on either 
side. 

Crawford market. Here, again, we are pounced upon by 
the fruiterers. Each one wishes us to buy from him. Noticing 
a quiet fellow quietly chewing pan, we stop before his stall. 
He salaams respectfully, changes his position, and looks at 
us through half-closed eyes. 

“ Show me some mangoes,” I ask him. 

He rises, pulls out a basket, and displays the fruit. 

“ But these are not what I want,” I tell him, smelling 


one. 

Straightway he launches into a disquisition about the 
merit of these mangoes. * Lovely. Adorable. Can’t be had 
even in paradise,” he says. 

“ Well, haven’t you something better ? ” 

“ To be sure I have. But they are rather dear.” 

“ Well, show them to me.” 

He pulls out another basket and holds up a mango. “ Fit 
for princes,” he begins, and then he launches into a panegyric 
about the fruit. For ten minutes or more he speaks, until 
there is foam round the corners of his mouth. To convince 
me that he is an honest man, he opens his purse, takes out his 
card, and gives it to me hesitrtingly, hesitatingly, as if it 
were something very precious. 

We buy a basket’ of mangoes from him. These turn out 
to be bad as bad can be. " Can’t be had even in paradise,” he 
had said. Well, well. 

We do a Httle sightseeing. There are at least six Bombays ; 
European Bombay; the Bombay of wealthy nabobs; Eurasian 
Bombay; Parsee Bombay; Goanese Bombay ; and the real 
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Hndi£ir£ombay. Each has a character of its own; each lives 
by different ideals; each goes its own way mindless of 
others. 

We visit the offices of The Times of India . Here we find 
order, discipline, quiet efficiency. Work done, we leave. 

I felt terribly thirsty in Bombay. I drank cool beer, was 
relieved for a while, felt thirsty again, took another drink, 
was relieved a little, felt thirsty once more, and began drinking 
over again. At last I could stand no more. 

In the evening we go to a cinema. An Indian imitation 
of Laurel and Hardy. How insufferably boring the whole 
thing is ! Can adults be amused by this horse-play ? Two 
hours of it are a torture. We leave in the middle. We take a 
drive along the seashore. Drink coco-nut milk and eat salted 
pistachios. 

Not far from us, on a bench, two students are arguing in 
loud tones. Their words float to us, sharp and clear : 

“ The Congress is too slow ! ” 

“ How too slow ? ” 

“ We want Home Rule, isn’t it ? ” 

“ To be sure we do. That’s the aim and end of the 
Congress.” 

“ That means the British must go ? ” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“ And what is the Congress doing ? 
to me.” 

“ What would you do ? ” 

“ Make it too hot for the British ? ” 

“ But how ? We can’t fight them. We have no weapons. 
We are not organized.” . 

“ That’s the trouble. But I have a plan.” 

" No ! ” 

“ Very effective.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Educated Indians should seek jobs as servants with the 
British. Then, on a particular night, poison the whole lot. 
Next day India would be ours By the time the British sent 
expeditionary forces, it woulcf be too late. Very simple.” 




Nothing that appeals 
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ut this is wholesale murder ! ” 

Serves them right. Besides, everything is fair in love 
and war.” 


“ Gandhiji would never approve of such a thing.” 

Who cares for his opinion ? He is a back-number. 
Nehru is the man. He ought to organize the whole thine.” 

“ And be jailed for it ? ” 

“ My friend, you are yellow.” 

No, I m not yellow \ but I do not approve of treachery. 
You, of course, are a Muslim, and all Muslims are cruel and 
unscrupulous.” 

“ You Hindus have no spirit. You are all cotton-wool. 
You are a race of Hamlets : your conscience has made cowards 
ot you all. Allah seems to have made you to be ordered 
about.” 

“ Don’t talk rot ! ” 

The two companions were suddenly silent. They did 
not take up their argument again. Perhaps they had seen us; 
or, perhaps, they were not accustomed to pushing their ideas 
so far. 

We returned to the hotel, wondering whether all Muslims 
could be cruel and unscrupulous and all Hindus but cotton¬ 
wool. I could not believe it. 

The following day we left for Karachi, my home town. 
As we came down to settle the bill, however, a crowd of 
servitors, who had been straying about the hotel like a herd 
of placid cows, approached us in Indian file, each one salaam- 
mg profoundly and holding out his palm. Just because they 
had saluted us occasionally, now they all want baksheesh (a 
tip) ! Eight fellows to pay, and all for nothing. 

Yes, nothing costs something In India. 
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Homeward Bound 

On one of the boats that ply between Bombay and 

Karachi, we made the acquaintance of Major P-. It 

happened in this way. 

We were having lunch at the same table, and the Goanese 
steward, towards the end of the meal, put before us cheese 

and biscuits. Major P- took a piece of the Stilton and 

began to eat it. But as soon as he had tasted the biscuit he 
cried out : “ My God, the fellow has given us dog’s biscuits ! ” 
Then, calling the steward, he said, not angrily, but in a 
good-humoured way: “ My friend, I am not a dog ; and, 
not believing in transmigration, do not expect to become 
one. Keep such stuff for those who like it.” 

Everyone laughed. 

“ Ah these Goanese ! ” said Major P -to us. “ They 

are a wonder. For some reason the steamship lines prefer 
them to other Indians as attendants. And, pray, what are 
their qualifications ? They know just enough English to 
say ‘ Yes, sir ’ to everything you ask. When they speak you 
do not understand a word of what they say ; and when you 
talk to them they follow only bits here and there. Oh, they 
are marvellous ! Born to plague passengers. . . 

I, too, recalled the attitude of the dining-room attendant 
on the boat that brought us to Bomuay. I had told him, 
towards the end of the voyage : “ Come up to my cabin for 
the tip.” • ' » 

“ No, sir,” he had replied at once. 

“ What do you mean 3 ” 
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sir. 

ou don’t want a tip ? ” 

“What will you have, sir, soup or iced melon ? ” he 
said, anxious to get away. 

It was hopeless : I gave up the attempt in despair. I sent 
him the tip through our cabin steward, which I hope he 


received. 

I related this incident to Major P-. 

“ Well, they are a dumb lot,” he said, smiling. “ I asked 
a fellow on my voyage out to clean my brown-and-white 
shoes with care. Well, he polished them so well that I could 
not use them again. They were all brown ! ” 

“ You are a bit hard on the poor chaps,” said a rich mellow 
voice. 

We looked round. A tall, well-built man, in naval uniform, 
was quietly sipping coffee and looking at us interestedly. 

“ Is that you, Captain Biglow ? ” said Major P-. 

“ Listening at key-holes, eh ? ” 

“ Well, what is the rumpus about ? You are up in arms 
against the Goanese. What have they done to you ? Spilt 
coffee over your uniform ? ” 

“ No, worse. Given me dog biscuits to eat ! ” 

The man in naval uniform laughed. “ Never mind,” he 
said ; “ wash it down with something strong. The steward 
has given you an excuse for a glass of brandy. Personally, I 
have a great fondness for Goanese stewards. They are just 
dull enough and stupid enough to be useful without being 
harmful. They are the only type of Indians that we must 
encourage in every way. They are English in thoughts, 
feelings, way of life. Yet they are the most quiet and respectful 
of servants. They know a white man when they see one. 
I have never yet come across a cheeky Goanese. He couldn’t 
be better if we had ordered him from Birmingham. Ideal 
domestics.” 

“ I’d any day prefer a smart Hindu,” replied Major P-. 

“ He understands you before you have completed your 
sentence. I had a boy to look after my dogs. He could not 
speak a word of English when he came to me And did I 
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ouble with him ? Not at all. In less than six months 
e could curse as well as any Tommy. 55 
We had lingered long at the table. We rose. 

Major P-introduced us to Captain Biglow. 

44 I have seen your name in the Bombay papers, 55 said 
Captain Biglow to me. 44 You have returned from England 
very recently ? Well, if you are not doing anything particular, 
let us go into the lounge and have a chat. 55 

“ With pleasure. 55 

“ So you have political ambitions ? 55 asked Captain 
Biglow, offering us cigarettes. 

I told him a little of my hopes and ambitions. 

He smiled grimly. “ It is quite clear you have been reading 
cock-and-bull stories in England. Freedom ? Why, India 
requires another fifty years to be fit for it. Order, discipline, 
the attitude of 4 Country first, self last 5 is not known here. 
Everybody is out to grab what he can. If we were not here, 
there would be a general loot. . . . 55 

Major P-joined us. “ Captain Biglow is quite 

right, 55 he said. 44 You will soon find out that India drips with 
corruption. Honesty, truth, goodwill are conspicuously 
absent. 55 

“ Don’t you think you. are exaggerating a little ? 55 I 
protested. 44 Things can’t be as bad as all that ! 55 

“ Understating them, rather, 55 said Captain Biglow r . 
44 But I will give you a proof before long. You will see for 
yourself how Indians manage things when left to their own 
devices. 55 

The following day, as we approached Pur Bunder,' Cap¬ 
tain Biglow came and stood near us. Beyond a greeting, 
he said nothing. He was, ho^v ever, smiling in a most enigmatic 
manner. 

The boat slowed, turned about, stopped. In the distance 
three or four sailing-boats could be seen coming in our 
direction. At last they were alongside. They were packed 
with men, women, and children, jast like tins of sardines. 
Then followed a scene that is difficult to describe; It reminded 
jne forcibly o f a Hollywood picture I had seen in London, 
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/pirates had boarded a sloop. Everyone rushed at 
ame time. People coming down and people going up the 
narrow gangway collided. Men cursed, women shrieked, 
the children set up a howl. A bearded patriarch slipped and 
fell down into the water. He had to be fished out in a half- 
fainting condition. 

Trunks, metal trunks, were flung down into the boats, 
falling with a sickening crash near huddled-up passengers. 
Gunny bags followed in the same manner, spilling out their 
contents. Women were tossed about like baggages, children 
passed on from hand to hand, men vaulted, leaped, clung to 
ropes in precarious positions. Pandemonium. Shouts, 
abuses, curses. Each one for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost. 

“ Why don’t you institute some sort of order ? ” I asked 
Captain Biglow. 

“ Ah, this is Indian rule,” he said. “ That man over there 
is in authority here. He represents the might of his State.” 

I looked. A policeman on the small platform of the gang¬ 
way was whistling furiously and twirling his baton. But no 
one paid him the least attention. Indeed, he was being 
pushed hither and thither by the jostling crowds. He had 
much difficulty in maintaining his balance. He occasionally 
jabbered and gesticulated, but nothing seemed to come of 
his efforts. Once or twice, to show his authority, he caught 
hold of a poor devil and bludgeoned him mercilessly. 

“ A foretaste of Indian ways,” said Captain Biglow, his 
eyes half-closed. “ We are stopping here long enough to give 
everyone a chance to embark or disembark; yet they rush 
about like a band of frightened rabbits. If under our eyes they 
behave like this, what will happen when we are gone ? Gandhiji 
is a good and pious man, but he is a hopeless idealist. Countries 
are not ruled by pretty ideas but by a strong and determined 
body of men. We in England, for example, are governed by 
a small but wise aristocracy. Democracy—the rule of the many 
— is all nonsense. Well, ;you have no such individuals in India. 
No party that is not gaga to a large extent. The Congress is 
less independent than you seem to think. It is our tool. W<» 
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At; we fostered it; we have let it flourish. It is a 
anterblast to Communism. Moscow has its eyes upon 
India. But the Soviets have to be damned clever to beat us at 
diplomacy. We have given India Provincial Autonomy. 
What does it amount to ? You are more firmly tied to us than 
ever before. Those Indians who cannot contain themselves 
have now an opportunity to blow themselves big. It is good 
to let off steam. We in England recognize that a man cannot 
always be a good boy. He must have a fling now and then. 
Now what is true of individuals is also true of nations. India 
is now having a political picnic. Only you have to foot the 
bill. In plain language, what happened before simply and 
unostentatiously has now to* be performed with a brass band.” 

Captain Biglow flung away the butt of his cigarette 
and continued: 
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“ Take, for example, your province, Sind. It was running 
smoothly and happily under the Commissioner. But that was 
not enough. Now you have gone in for a Governor. More 
expense. And to what end ? ” 

“ I suppose it gives the place more prestige,” I said. 

“ Well, the people have to pay through the nose for prestige. 
The thing costs us nothing. On the contrary, it gives a Civil 
Servant a chance to draw more pay. Do we mind it ? If you 
* think so, you do not know us. We are only too happy if one 
of us gets a rise. Not so with you in India. If a countryman 
of yours gets a big job, the majority of people feel as though 
they had been robbed. How many people are jealous of Nehru, 
the present President of the Congress ? Why, he has not a 
few enemies, who would be only too glad to see him abased.” 

“ No one feels that way about Gandhiji.” 

“ Don’t they ? Speak to Muslim leaders, and you will hear 
some pretty stories. But Gandhiji is safe; no one can de¬ 
throne him ; he is more or less become a saint. We encourage 
him to persevere in that path.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because he is, despite his fantastic theories the most 
dangerous man in India. The masses follow him ; and we do 
not like that. He can do a lot of mischief. It is best to remove 
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's in a friendly way. Let him get along with his pi 
Souchables. More power to his elbow, we say. 5 ’ 

“ From your talk I gather that Britain has no desire to give 
Home Rule to India ? ” I said. 

“ I didn’t say that. We are always anxious to allow peoples 
to conduct their own affairs, provided they can. The 
Australians and the Canadians showed us that they could do 
without us. Well, you have to do the same. We British believe 
in deeds, not in words. Provincial Autonomy, though it isn’t 
much, is a test. We shall know how far you are capable of 
being left to your own methods. We shall measure Indian 
political wisdom by the way you play with this toy. But 
Home Rule ? You remember the war song: ‘ It’s a long, long 


way to- 

“ But every way has an end ? ” 

Captain Biglow looked at me with a smile and said : 
“ There are sometimes roads that lead nowhere. We British 
have mastered the art of making them.” 

The roads to nowhere ! Could Britain be constructing 
these in India ? Was Provincial Autonomy but a trap ? Was 
the Congress a mouse that, dreaming of a chicken, was being 
tempted by a piece of cheese to its doom ? 

I did not know. But I was sure that Britain was not merely 
playing with India. I remembered the words of Sir Denys 
Bray : “ When Provincial Autonomy comes into operation, 
Indians will receive a shock of surprise.” 

I had taken them in a favourable sense; but now I realized 
that they were capable of any meaning. Then I went into a 
philosophic reverie about the meaning of meaning, until my 
wife pulled me by the arm to say that it was time for tea. 
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V 

The Prodigal Returns 

T 

-L he boat chugged, puffed, heaved a deep sigh and 
was silent. We had reached Karachi ! Everything, for a 
while, went on perfectly smoothly. The boat was secured; the 
bridges were lowered ; and gangs of coolies trooped in to take 
charge of our kit. But, before we could land, we had to apprise 
some sort of official of what we had in the hold. I went to see 
him. I was anxious to have done with this foi^nality as soon as 
possible, for my people were all lined up on the jetty, waving 
frantically to my wife and myself. I longed to meet them. 

The official, a tall thin Goanese with small adhesive eyes, 
turned out to be a perfect Solomon. He asked stupid and 
endless questions. Besides, for some obscure reason, he kept 
his headgear on, a dirty, oil-stained solar hat, of die kind 
that Englishmen wear when playing polo. 

This seemed to put out Major P-. “ Allow me,” he said 

to the official, “ to remove your lid for you. Before ladies, my 
good man, always keep your cranium uncovered. Elementary 
etiquette.” With that, he removed the man’s hat, though not 
without mock courtliness. 

The Goanese looked up, pursed his thin brown-baked lips, 

and gave Major P-an angry spiteful glance; but seeing a 

colossus in uniform before him he spluttered and was silent. 

“ How many pieces have you ? ” I was asked, wffien my 
turn came. 

“ Fourteen.” 

“ Fourteen ! What do they contain ? ” 

“ Personal belongings.” 
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/ ^yAre you quite sure 

^ -^Absolutely.” 


> ” 
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Nothing contraband ? ” 

“ No.” I could not resist the temptation of addins;: 
“ Except myself.” 

“ Please explain yourself.” 

How could I explain a joke ? Clearly the man had not 
read Voltaire. “ I was only joking,” I said. 

“ This isn’t right,” said the man. “ Officials must be 
treated more seriously. I’ll have to report your conduct to 
the authorities.” 

“ Please yourself; but do hurry up.” 

“ May I know your name ? ” 

I told him. 

“ And your profession ? ” 

“ Author.” 

“ Author ? What profession is that ? ” 

The man was inviting fun. It was, I believe, not my 
fault that I said : “ It is to lay mouse-traps.” 

“You mean to say that you are a professional mouse- 
catcher ? ” 

14 Exactly.” 

Major P-, who had lingered to say good-bye, roared 

with laughter. 


“ I can tell you that there arc no mice in Karachi,” said 
the official. “ Our efficient municipality has seen to that. So 
there is not much chance of a job for you here.” 

Before I could say anything, Major P- interjected : 

“ But what has that got to do with you ? India is full of the 
kind of mice my friend is looking for. I am sure he has already 
found one.” 


Seeing a wave of hilarity around him, the brave Goanese 
lost nerve and asked, in more polite accents: “ Please tell 
me how shall I describe you ? ” 

I thought that the farce had lasted long enough, so I said : 
“ Writer.” 


“ Are you employed in Government service ? ” 

“ No.” 
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Perhaps you are a barrister ? ” 
No.” 


“ Who do you work for, then ? ” 

“For myself. I write as I please.” 

“ But what do you write ? ” 

“ Anything that comes into my head.” 

“ Is that a profession ? ” 

“ I am sure I don’t know.” 

“ You don’t know ! How, then, do you live ? ” 

“ I told you by laying mouse-traps.” 

Suddenly a smile sprouted on his lips. “ Ah,” he said, 
“ you are a journalist! ” 

“ Very well, put me down as a journalist,” I said wearily. 

“ Now then I know who I have to deal with,” cried the 
Goanese. “ You are a mere journalist ! ” 

What scorn his words contained ! Obviously the status 
and position of an author, recognized elsewhere, are not 
acknowledged in India. Again and again, while travelling up 
and down the country, I found this to be the case. Who, 
after all, is Tagore ? A knight. W r ho is Iqbal ? A knight. 
Who Mrs. Naidu ? A political leader of renown. An author 
pure and simple is a nobody. 

A journalist, however, is known. But he is considered 
to be a disreputable character. He is a poor devil who earns a 
miserable living by picking up unconsidered trifles. What, in 
any case, is he to a Government official ? A candle to a star. 

But my tribulations were rot over. The Customs official, 
another Goanese, behaved like another Jack Horner. He paid 
no attention to the heavy luggage, but at once pounced upon 
my wife’s collection of hats. “ Please open these bags,” he 
asked me. 

I did. * , * 

“ So many hats ? ” cried the man. “ Are you opening a 
shop ? ” 
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“ You are a buyer for some firm ? ” 
“ No.” 



“ Well, then, why so many hats ? What are they for ? ’ 
“ Naturally, for wearing.” 

“ Men don’t wear ladies’ hats.” 

“ They are my wife’s.” 

“ And where is your wife ? ” 

“ Over there in the car,” I said. 

“ That lady is your wife ? ” 

“ Yes.” 


Mr. Thomson, Mr. 1 homson,” cried the man to a passing 
Englishman, “ how many hats is a lady supposed to bring ? ” 
Don t be an ass, Gomez. As many as she can carry.” 

“ All right, you can pass.” 

As I was about to join my people, with whom I had 
exchanged but a few words, the Goanese said in my ear : “So 
many hats ! Beats me. What can your wife do with them ? 
My missus is satisfied with one a year. ...” 


* * * 

I joined the family group. How they had all changed ! 
My mother seemed to me much darker than before. Her slim 
shapely body had become rotund and her light fair hair, so 
beautiful at one time, was tinted a furious black. What 
abominable hair-dye had she used ? I could scarcely recognize 
her. What had happened to her ? Her pale oval face which,, 
when she smiled, resembled an alabaster vase filled with fire, 
was now dull and ashen. No* a trace of her former beauty 
remained. And when she spoke, her voice lacked the former 
caressing lilt. “ So this is the French doll you have brought 
me ? she said again and again in a thick hoarse voice, lavishing 
caresses upon my wife. “ I am satisfied.” 

Aha * I said to myself, “ she has conserved the old 
spirit. I am satisfied ’ ! These few words tell me that she is 
still the boss of the house.” 
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ybne around me was talking at the same time. 

£ther, who stood a little apart, seemed silent, 
approached him he quickly wiped away a tear or two. 
been waiting for this day,” he said, his lips trembling, 
that you are here, we shall not part again.” 

He had changed, too. Frightfully. He looked older, greyer, 
tamer. It was as though all the pep had gone out of him. His 
clothes, I noticed, were clean, as usual, but not so smart. 
And when he spoke he made a queer whistling sound. I saw 
that he had lost most of his teeth and, for some reason, had 
not bothered to order a new set. But he looked at me with a 
glance that seemed to stroke my face lovingly. He was, at 
bottom, his dear old self. 

“ I am an old man now,” he said. “ My face, I dare say, is 
like a ploughed field. I can’t do anything about it.” 

“ Old ? Certainly not. You are only a youngster of 
sixty-five.” 

“ That’s some age. It is time I joined my ancestors. My 
last wish has been fulfilled. I have seen you again; and Nanak 
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be thanked for that.” 

“ Cheer up, Father,” I said, embracing him. “ You are still 
young. Do you play tennis as well as you used to ? I am sure 
you can still beat me.” 

“ I don’t play tennis any more,” he replied mournfully. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ First, because my joints grow stiff; then, because the 
club has lost all interest for me now. All the old members are 
dead or dispersed. The club is full of callow youngsters and 
ill-mannered parvenus. Moreover, it is time I thought of my 
soul.” 

My father talking of his soul ! Not that he was ever 
irreligious. No. He was always an ardent follower of Guru 
Nanak. But he was a temperamentally light-hearted fellow 
and a born humorist. Still, here was he talking of saving his 
soul ! Whatever an Indian may be, at a certain age he turns to 
things spiritual. No change there ! Very few Indians under¬ 
stand that to use time well may be our most direct road to 
Eternity. * 

D 
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brothers and sisters had all grown up enormousr 
some difficulty in knowing who was who. The girls were 
dressed in silks and satins : the youngest two, seventeen and 
fifteen respectively, in frocks ; the others, in saris ; the boys 
were rigged out as any in Europe. I did not see a sign of 
khaddar or Gandhi cap. 

“ What about the Swadeshi Movement ? ” I asked. 

“ Vieux jeu,” said my little sister. 

“ I thought most people went in for khaddar these 

days?” 

“ Certainly not. Only the poor and the Congressees do.” 

Here my father’s clerk came up to say that everything was 
ready. 

“ Mind the green bags,” I told him. “ These contain my 
books. See that they are properly handled.” 

“ I’ll put them in the cart myself, sir.” 

“ In the cart ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, we have a hand-cart here. It will take in all the 
luggage that cannot go into the cars.” 

“ It will take the men an eternity to reach the house.” 

“ Oh no, sir. Before you have finished your lunch it will 
be there. These men are the fastest runners in town. ,, 

How curiously tilings march in India ! Cars, buses, tram¬ 
ways. And bullock-carts, hand-carts, and carts that do not 
seem to have changed since the days of our Vedic ancestors. 
But, frankly, it is just this juxtaposition that lends enchantment 
to the country. Here you feel you are living in the midst of 
several civilizations at the same time. 


' * * * 

My people are immensely kind. They overwhelm my wife 
and myself with attentions. Their words just drip honey. 
Every effort is made fo please us. I do not like this excess, 
but let them expend their stored-up affection. It will fizzle out, 
I say to myself. 

One th'.ig strikes me at once : the household is delightfully 
quiet. No shoutings, no bickerings, no furious slamming of 
doors. This is a change that I really like. What noise and 
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ir there used to be in the past ! Thank God, I say to 



myself, they have mended in this respect. 

The upper storey is assigned to us. It consists of three 


large rooms, a verandah, a kitchen, a bathroom without a tub 
and an old-fashioned lavabo. Here our privacy is not invaded. 
Very thoughtful, I think. I have reason to be grateful for this, 
for in India, both among the rich and the poor, herding together 
is the rule. Nobody’s rooms are strictly his own. Anyone 
who cares can loiter through them. The doors are ever ajar. 
This is a type of communism for which I have never cared. 

The house is large, but seems to have been designed by 
some lunatic. To begin with, it is open to all the winds of 
heaven. The sunshine, too, sneaks in from all sides : there is 
scarcely a cool corner. Then there is the infernal dust: it 
just collects and collects. And when it rains, which is rarely, 
you might as well say you are in an open boat. 

But all these discomforts I discovered later, much later. 
At the beginning, I confess, I rather liked the place. As you 
looked out of the verandah, or balcony, a vast sandy plain ran 
from one blueness into another. Here and there were gypsy 
encampments, dirty but picturesque. The lowing of oxen, 
the braying of donkeys, the cackle of the farmyard reached us 
in a muted form. In the evening the sky was a miracle of 
beauty; and when the stars came out a hush fell over the land. 
In the astral light everything looked mysterious and grand. 
Suddenly a dog barked. Then all was quiet as death. Presently 
a string of camels passed, and there arose the sibilant “ hush- 
hush ” of the drivers. A crescendo of silences. At last the calm 
passionless night. Only the frogs croak and there is a gurgling 
of water somewhere in the distance. 

There is a savage primitive kind of beauty about all this. 
After the hectics of London and Paris, I found it very sooth¬ 
ing. Somehow I felt at home, too. This is Indian India, where 
the son follows the ways of die father from generadon to 
generation. 

Morning and evening I go down to chat with my people. 
All the children crowd round me. If I speak, everyone is 


silenced. They listen to me as to an oracle ! I do not like 
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^ for it makes me feel uncomfortably like Father Aei|e|^j 
I am given to understand that I am a tremendously 
important person. If I wish to sit down, cushions are piled 
thick behind me, to make me comfortable. If I make a move, 
a chair is pushed in front of me. If I ask for a glass of water, 
six or seven voices order the servant for me. If I wish to stretch 
my limbs a little in the compound, one or another member of 
the family accompanies me. In brief, I am always chaperoned. 

It appears that I am too precious to be let out of sight. Even 
when my wife and I go out for a drive or to a cinema, there is 
always someone with us. 

Now I am a solitary soul. I like aloneness. This perpetual 
togetherness seemed to me perfectly horrible. But I could 
do nothing about it. I had to grin and bear it. My people 
loved me so much ! So I had to martyrize myself. Any day, 

I say, I would prefer clean hatred to gummy affection. 

I noticed a few changes in the methods and manners of 
the people of the country. Going to the market to buy fruit, 

I tell my wife proudly that the shopkeepers here do not 
gabble like their confreres in Bombay. This is so. But every¬ 
thing I buy seems to me incredibly dear. Tomatoes, that used 
to be one anna a pound, are now twelve annas; and so every¬ 
thing else. I pay what is demanded of me. The shopkeeper 
keeps on smiling mysteriously. When back in the car, I 
ask my brother what the usual price of things is. 

“ I don’t know,” he says, “ but you have been cheated 
very badly.” 

“Why didn’t you say that before ? ” 

“ Oh, what do you care for a trifle ? Let the man earn. 
After all, if he does not make money from you, who will he 
make from ? ” 

“ Splendid ! Splendid ! But how are tomatoes sold 
ordinarily ? ” 

“ The usual price is one anna per pound.” 

“ And he charged me twelve times as much ! ” 

“ Well, you had your wife with you, and must pay 
European prices.” 

“ Do they charge Europeans twelve times the usual price ? ” 
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/east six times as much.” 

Hen why was I made to pay even more than 
Europeans ? ” 

“ Because they think an Indian who is married to a 
European lady must be rolling in wealth.” 

“ Splendid ! Splendid ! But why didn’t you put me on 
my guard ? ” 

My brother looked confused and murmured : “ Because I 
didn’t wish to appear stingy before your wife.” 

I understood. An Indian would sooner shave off his eye¬ 
brows than give up showiness. He may eat only bread at home, 
but outside he will behave like a pasha—particularly at some¬ 
one else’s expense. 

However, whenever I went to the market, I was mercilessly 
robbed. And this was pretty often, for I like fruit and like 
buying it myself. I do not care for another’s selection. I 
want my peaches to be just ripe—not a little less nor more; 
and so with other kinds of fruit. This is an old habit, but I 
found it this time to be a costly one. 

It was the same with taxi- and carriage-drivers. Prices for 
me were always high. I do not know how, but a rumour had 
gone forth that I was easy to milk. Particularly interesting 
were the methods adopted by carriage-drivers. They agreed 
on so much per hour, then they howled that it was too hot 
and asked for more on the way. They made the horses go at 
a walking pace, took to longer routes, and stopped now and 
again to arrange the harness or to buy lucerne. In fact, they 
resorted to every trick to cheat. 

Here my bearer stepped in. He was a marvel of a servant. 
Tall, thin, dark, he was, as one of my sisters put it, ugly as 
a crow’s feather; but how clover he was ! He could procure 
a chicken in the middle of the night. And the way he pre¬ 
pared salad ! Neither in France nor in England have I seen 
it look so lacy and appetizing. And how clean he kept every¬ 
thing ! The table-cloth was always snowy yhite; the 
silverware shone like a mirror; and the crockery simply 
glistened. He was, in some ways, a jewel of a bearer. But 
he was cunning and horribly greedy. At first he watched 
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thing with eyes narrowed to a slit, contenting 
a commission here and a commission there. Then, 
anybody who had sold me something had to pay him a decent 
percentage. Taxi- and carriage-drivers had to satisfy him 
before they could approach me. That I had to pay more 
because of this was no concern of his. A little later, seeing that 
neither my wife nor I knew much about prices, he began to 
swell his bills. Whatever amount I gave him, and however 
little I ordered, I always owed him something. His accounts 
appeared to be correct; but the number of things he wanted 
for a simple pudding—he did it better than the cook—made 
me gasp. Finally, not satisfied with what he was knocking 
out of me, he took a bolder step. For five days at a stretch, 
a little before I retired for the night, he came and told me 
that Mother wanted ten rupees, as she had no change. She 
would return the money on the morrow. Five times ten 
rupees I paid. A few weeks passed. I heard nothing from 
Mother about the money she had borrowed. As my parents 
were charging us nothing for board and lodging, T said 
nothing. Then, one night, the bearer asked for ten rupees 
for Mother again. Once again I paid. But next morning I 
asked Mother why she wanted exactly ten rupees and at 
night ? Was she gambling or what ? 

Then it all came out. She had never asked for anything . 
“ What an idea ! ” she cried. “ I to borrow something ! 
Father must know this. He will deal with the fellow. He 
has disgraced me. What will your wife think ? ” 

But the bearer was nowhere to be found. He had quietly 
disappeared. 

In the old days servants were not robbers like this. Nowa¬ 
days it seems to be difficult to' find an honest domestic. 
All I dealt with were more or less dishonest. One went 
regularly through my pockets ; and twice he helped himself 
to five rupee notes. 

But enough ! Servants are a race apart in India. To do 
proper jucrice to them 2 should need to write a full-length 
novel. Here I can only say that they have changed — and 
changed for the worse. 
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v6rd or two might be said about the food. It is not 
as wholesome as it used to be. The butter is of poor quality 
and the milk is copiously mixed with rice-water. The flour 
out of which chapatis (unleavened bread) are made is a name¬ 
less melange . It may contain even sand and sawdust. The 
Indian chicken is not a chicken, but a handful of bones and 
leathery flesh. The art of coffee-making is not known; 
and tea is awful, even in good hotels. Very few wines are 
to be had. People seem to drink only brandy, whisky, 
and beer. And the cigarettes, though cheap, are of rotten 
quality. 

No, he who is addicted to the pleasures of the table will 
find India a veritable Garden of Allah. 


* * * 

My youngest brother, a lad of nineteen, seeing that it cost 
me a good deal to go about, suggested a solution. “ Buy a 
nice new car,” he said. 

“ But I don’t want one,” I told him. 

“ Don’t want a car ! ” He looked at me oddly, as though 
I had uttered something quite silly. 

“No,” I repeated. 

“You must have a car,” he said, emphasizing each word. 

“ But why must ? ” 

“ Every big man has a car. You must have a car. If you 
don’t have a car, you will lose respect.” 

“Why lose respect ? ” 

“ Because people will think that you are not rich.” 

“ But I am not rich.” 

He laughed outright. “ You are a close one. But it is not 
wise to be pukka (tight-fisted; in this respect; it will demean 
you. I advise you to have a car.” 

“ No, thanks. I don’t need it. I prefer to have a walk in 
the evening.” 

“ But you can’t go about on foot ! ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ It isn’t dignified. What well the people say ? ” 

“ So I have to buy a car to please others ? ” 
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Rome do as the Romans do. In India a man withoi 
abatis considered a nobody. You can’t have your reputation 
blighted like that. We thought you would be bringing with 
you a Rolls-Royce. However, a Pontiac will do. If you 
are determined to save anyhow, I’ll drive the car for you. 

I know all about them.” 

He certainly was an excellent mechanic. Offering to clean 
my gramophone, he returned it to me in a shocking state. 
He also had played havoc with my cigarette-lighter. It was 
useless now. To trust a new car to him ! 

However, finding that I was not tempted by the cars he 
brought for me every day, he tried to interest me in horse¬ 
racing. “ There are a pair of perfect beauties going for a song,” 
he told me. “ Why not buy them ? You can easily make a 
fortune.” 

The following day he came with a white mare. “ Isn’t 
she divine ? ” he said in ecstasy. “ Look how she gallops 
-^like the wind ! ” 

“ But she’s lame ! ” . 

“No, not lame. Just a little hurt—that’s all. It will 
disappear with care.” 

He was terribly disappointed that I did not buy the lame 
mare. “ Well, if you are not interested in cars or horses, 
then American Futures might appeal to you.” 

I confessed that I did not know what these were. 

“ Fancy that ! ” he cried. “ You have lived in Paris and 
London and have not heard of American Futures ! ” Then 
he explained to me everydiing, concluding with the words: 
“ You can become rich in the twinkling of an eye.” 

“ Why haven’t you tried it yourself? ” 

“ Oh, I haven’t the necessary capital.” 

“Why don’t you ask Father for it—if it is a dead 
certainty ? ” 

“ Father, you see, is old-fashioned. He does not believe 
in that sort of thing.” 

“ Nor do I. I, too, am old-fashioned.” 

“ No ! ” he drawled. “ Not possible ! ” 

Well, to make a long story short, he ended up by borrowing 
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' I’ll return it to you to-morrow, 


He did. Then he asked for a more substantial sum. He 
lost it. 

He. borrowed again. Lost once more, but his faith in 
American Futures was not shaken. 

A few days before I left for Europe I reminded him of his 
borrowings. 

“ After all, what have I got out of you ? " he said, without 
blinking. “ Not much. I had counted on a lot. I did not 
even have the commission on the car, because you wouldn't 
buy one. Well, your coming has done me not much good. 
You have treated your little brother in a niggardly fashion. 
What is the use of having money if you can’t share it with 
your own flesh and blood ? " 

Thus spake Arjuna, my youngest brother. 


My sisters are very sweet. They bury me under an 
avalanche of pretty epithets. I am made to feel as though I 
were the very phoenix. 

To gain a little balance, I read once again the Dunciad. 
Pope's vinegar acts as an astringent upon my spirit. 

Meanwhile, my sisters and my wife get along like turtle¬ 
doves. I hear nothing but their “ Coo-coo; coo-coo." 

Excellent, I say to myself. What rot to talk of East being 
East and West West ? Given a little goodwill, and a 
spirit of give-and-take, the twain can meet and mingle and 
become friendly. 

But although I felt this, I also felt a secret foreboding. 
The manners and customs of East and West are radically 
different. What is licit to one is illicit to the other. Only a 
student of anthropology can remain unshocked by living 
among a different race of people. And with this knowledge 
I did not credit either my wife or my sisters. . . . 

The inevitable thing happened. My sisters, like most 
Indian girls, talked too much. They told my wife, in a 
circumlocutory way, what was expected of a good son. 

What ? " asked my wife. 
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be a good son in India is even more difficult 
5e a good Jew. One has to maintain the house, allow the 
father to drink brandy in peace and the mother to gossip 
to her heart’s content; to marry the sisters, paying heavy 
dowries for them; to educate the brothers, even to the extent 
of sending them to Europe to make merry for a couple of 
years ; to pension aged relatives ; to keep estate; to feed the 
poor and the needy; to wangle a title; in a word, do just 
as the parents dictate. The self does not count. Wife and 
children, if any, come last. 

These are only a few of the duties and obligations that a 
good son must fulfil. 

My wife was scared. Well, if I was going to do all these 
things, she might as well have remained in single blessed¬ 
ness. It was terrible to be the wife of an Indian ! Such, 
or some such, I fancy, must have been her thoughts when 
she heard my sisters. 

It was most amusing to watch the reactions of the two 
parties. My sisters thought my wife to be utterly selfish ; 
while my wife took them to be blood-suckers. I, for my part, 
said nothing, because no one had reminded me of what was 
expected of me. 

However, I have a creepy feeling that a dozen pairs of eyes 
are watching every move of mine. Am I thawing and becom- 
> ing Indian or not ? What do I think ? What do I feel ? 
What are my real intentions ? I am asked adroit questions, 
but they find out nothing from me. I have a bad habit — 
acquired, I admit, in England — not to talk of my personal 
affairs. This irritates my people. How funny to hide things 
from one’s own parents ! One should tell them everything. 
They quote to me with approval the case of my younger 
brother, who talks, even of the sexual habits of his wife. 
And he, too, I am told, has been to England. 

To satisfy their insatiable curiosity, I speak of London and 
Paris ; of art and literature; of the Great and the Powerful. 
But they ale not interested. What have 1 been doing ? 

“ Nothing very much,” I say. “ I have worked a little, 
thought a little, enjoyed myself a litde.” 
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fo^bne believes me. 

„ youngest sister, who has always been a favourite of 
mine, asks me archly: “ Why don’t you build a new 
bungalow ?” 

“ What do I want a new bungalow for ? I can’t carry it 
about with me on my shoulders ! ” 

“ You can give it to your parents, can’t you ? ” she says 
sweetly. J 

To be sure, I can; but I am a poor man.” 

Everyone laughs. 

“ But why don’t you join the Karachi Club ? ” asks another 
sister. 


<S1. 


I have been there once or twice, and have no intention 
of wasting my time further.” 

“ You call that wasting your time ! ” she cries, scandalized. 

Eistenting to tittle-tattle and emptying glass after glass 
ot brandy or whisky is not in my line. I prefer a good book 
or a long walk.” 

“ But why not meet all the big people ? ” asks a third 
sister. 


" 1 sha11 certainly meet those that interest me.” 

„ So y° u are going to give parties ? ” 

1 1 didn’t say that.” 

You must make the town talk of you,” suggests a fourth 
sister. 

J By committing a robbery ? ” 

No > # no > hy doing things that no one has done.” 

For instance ? ” 

<c By living like a. governor.” 
t( But I am not a governor.” 

„ You are even better—with all the money you have.” 
Ot course you are ! ” chorus the other sisters, 
am horribly puzzled. What has come over my people ? 
re they bewitched or what ? What is this talk of my wealth ? 
i Ue c ^ ur se, it all comes out. I learn that they have 
"^Spodness alone knows from what mysteri ous source 
that I have made Rs. 500,000. 

But how ? ” 
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'U have written books and these have been 
of.” 

“ Ask my publisher whether they have brought toe 
Rs. 500,000,” I reply. 

No one credits my words. I am shamming. A clever chap 
I am to make a fortune and not say a word about it ! Did 
anyone ever hear of such selfishness ? Europe has completely 
denationalized me. 

From day to day, for no reason, I am made to spend ten 
rupees when one would suffice. Everyone takes a delight in 
being extravagant at my expense. I think of taking a separate 
house. My mother is horrified. “You can’t do that,” she 
tells me. “ What will people say ? They will only laugh at 
us. You can’t disgrace us like that ! ” 

She delicately suggests that if I do not like the present 
house, I can buy or hire a nicer one, though in the 
same locality. I can furnish it as I please, and keep as many 
servants as I like. Only we all should not be separated. I 
can have the upper storey and they will stick to die ground 
floor. It does not even occur to her that my wife might like 
to have a say in the matter. 


It is trying to have to report these things. How much 
more so they were in reality. 

I realized, with a pang, that there was a gulf between 
my people and myself that nothing could bridge. I did not 
see filial duty in the same light as they. It was unthinkable 
for my wife to be spoon-fed. No, whether rich or poor, she 
must be the mistress of her house. It was impossible for me 
too to be constantly thinking, when doing anything, whether 
Mother would approve of it or not. I could not put up 
with things that I had screamed against even as a boy. I 
knew that the storm would break some day soon. It was 
slowly gathering force. But, having lived with the English a 
long time Mnd known something of their adventure with life, 
I acted like them. That is, I did not anticipate trouble but 
was prepared to face it when it arose. 
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an parents think that their children owe them a 
tor^what they have done for them. The children, when they 
grow up, must make a handsome return. I, on the other 
hand, have always felt that the debt, if any, is to life. Just as 
our parents lavish care upon us, so we, in turn, will lavish 
care upon our children. To think otherwise is to misunder¬ 
stand the sources of human happiness. But, evidently, men 
are not the same everywhere. They differ as vastly from one 
another as animals in different cages of the zoological gardens. 
In India parents first; everyone else after. 

If my people were poor or destitute, I was prepared to 
share with them what I had. Even here it would have been 
difficult to make my wife see eye to eye with me. She belongs 
to a civilization where each one must fight his own battles. 
However, this question did not arise. What did arise was 
most annoying. Everything had to be shared. If fruit had 
to be bought, it had to be bought for fifteen people. If I 
wished for a glass of port, a whole bottle had to be consumed 
every day. If my wife and I went to a cinema, I had to pay 
for many seats. This was all right for a month or two, but 
it could not continue. The result: I was compelled to live 
like Gandhiji. I do not mean to suggest that I took 
only goat’s milk and a handful of dates, but that I had to 
deprive my wife and myself of little comforts and 
pleasures. In the end it looked as though we had landed 
into a penitentiary ! 

The only person who seemed to understand me and 
my position was my father. He did his best to make 
things pleasant for us. But what could he do? He was 
one against a crowd. Besides, Mother was always the boss 
of the house. And she suspected us of not doing the right 
thing. No style ! No gifts ! No attempt to open my purse¬ 
strings ! 

It was all the fault of my wife. She was holding me back. 
Of course she was a European, and a born egoist ! 

All this I learnt later, much later. For the time being my 
mother was holding her sentiments in leash. Indeed, she 
appeared to be sweet as sugar. Only, occasionally, she 
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at me as at a stranger. She was speculating, no d 
ter I was, at bottom, her son or the husband of my 



wife. 

On the answer depended everything. But as I was very 
nice to her she did not know what to conclude. She was 
waiting and watching. 

Now I have an odd habit. I always like experimenting 
with myself as with others. So, while sensing the drama, I 
let myself play the part of a silent spectator. I seemed to derive 
a peculiar pleasure from witnessing my own destiny working 
itself out before my own eyes. 

My wife was pulling me in one direction, and my mother 
in the other. It was really a tussle between East and 
West. 

Meanwhile, though not happy, I began to study things 
around me. 


* * 


♦ 


I had come to Karachi, my spirit occupied with images 
of the past. At first I tried to see what actuality presented me 
with. There was not much accord. For the types, for pictures 
of Indian life, for landscapes there was generally coincidence. 
But the totality seemed different. Not only did I not recognize 
the material aspect of the city, but the meanings the value , of 
things had changed. This was, I discovered, largely due to 
die presence and influence of the British. 

Many of the localities I could trace, but how different 
was the genius of the places ! Only fifteen years ago civiliza¬ 
tion, European civilization, did not creep in everywhere. 
One only heard a piano in the European quarter, or among the 
Goanese, who religiously imitate everything English. Now 
Indians, to be sure upper-class Indians, have it. They do not 
consider themselves a la page if their girls cannot play the 
piano, hcwever indifferently. The banjo, the guitar, the 
violin, too, are more and more in evidence. The gramophone, 
of course, is omnipresent. There is no place where you do not 
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In the poorer quarters, especially in the slums, it^i 
. tgueur . No cheap restaurant is without it. Indeed, often, 
so many of these instruments blare at the same time that one 
melody annihilates the others Do the people mind ?*• Not at 
all. The greater the cacophony, the more they enjoy it. Radio, 
also, has become quite common. 

By all this I do not mean to suggest that Indians have 
suddenly become aware of the beauty of European music. 
No. As before, most of them do not like it. But they adapt 
things of the West 1 6 their own uses and preferences. After 
all, the main thing, is to be able to say : “A radio-set ? Oh, 
yes, I have one.” 

The same is true in regard to methods of locomotion. 
There are still many carts of all descriptions, but buses and 
tramways are invading the field. One of the tilings that struck 
me most was the practical disappearance of the gig, the 
victoria, and the family landau among .the well to do. Not 
a sign of these ! Formerly, a dashing young fellow had his 
own smart carriage, in which he lolled luxuriously. Now he 
has either a car or a motor-cycle. The noisier these are the 
better he likes them'. 

Gone, too, are kerosene lamps.' Nov/ even a seller of 
pari-biree (betel-nut and cigarettes) has electric light. He 
sits in his little place, his legs tucked under him, perfectly 
happy, under the obscene glare. All Ills desire is to % make his 
shop outshine those of his rivals. " 

The houses, too, have changed their looks. Indian architec¬ 
ture is scarcely to be found. Monstrous, ill-shaped, cheaply 
built flats are going up. But because these resemble European 
buildings people like these eyesores. Practically a new city has 
sprung up on and around Bunder Road Extension. The roads 
here are splendid— as good as any to be found elsewhere. 
Wide pavements are being laid. But the houses they are 
awful ! The desert has been tamed since 1 was last here, but it 
has been uglified. After the war, wishing to extend the city, 
the municipal authorities gave away plots for next to nothing. 
Whoever could afford a thousand or two rupees bought one 
and, aided by the Co-operative Societies, built himself a house, 
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;ly as possible, as cheaply as possible. Beauty w^ 
of his. 

So rose, on the bosom of the desert, bungaloid horrors. 

But the city, along its main thoroughfares, presents a brave 
appearance. It looks pretty modern. And some public 
buildings, such as the quarters of the municipality, show artistic 
taste. The new court buildings, too, are tolerable. His 
Excellency the Governor of Sind is lodged in an old ramshackle 
house, but so far funds have permitted nothing better. He, 
however, has done his best to make it look neat and nice. 

The habits of the people, as a whole, have not changed 
much. Fundamentally, they are still Indians. Which is to say 
that they are still interested in things in which they have always 
been interested. Art, literature, philosophy, science, mean 
little or nothing to them. At home they still eat with their 
hands, still rub their stomachs after a copious meal, still love 
to belch. But now they drink brandy, whisky, and beer. Most 
of all, beer. And they wear English-tailored suits, English- 
made shoes, English-cut shirts. It is true that Japanese goods, 
from socks to cycles, are to be had almost at negligible prices, 
but not many are attracted by these, because the quality is poor. 
America competes with Britain in many things. And German 


articles are pouring in. 

It is, however, the change in the temper of the people 
that impressed me most. The poor have become insolent, 
vicious, and reckless. The middle classes wear a hang-dog 
expression, and blame the British for their downfall. The aris¬ 
tocrats, unable to maintain their former position, either sulk 
or curse their stars or just lie down and give up the struggle 
for existence. The wealthy flaunt their riches, vie with one 
another in display, and seek, at any price, honours and 
titles. 

A Government job is, barring exceptions, the ultimate 
ambition of an Indian youth. It is, as it were, his Mecca and 
Medina. The desire to go off the beaten tracks, to travel, to 
explore the world, to study, to think, to invent, to create— 
these one does not find. No doubt economic instability is 
responsible for this, but not altogether. The Indian hates new 
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(ents with life. But never before, so far as I know, lias 
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Yes, tliere is a decline in the Indian character. Any means, 
however foul, are justified that will achieve die desired end. 
This vulgar philosophy, this negation of the spirit, this travesty 
of truth, js gaining grouiid. The Indian is selling his birthright 
for a mess of pottage. He is forsaking the eternal verities for 
the fleeting shadows of the present. 


E 
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Mothers and Sons 

T 

± had not seen my maternal grandmother for nearly ten 
years, nor ever written to her. She, on her side, had not sent 
a word. The silence was mutual. 

Yet, while in Europe, I sometimes thought of her, and with 
very kindly feelings. Did she not, when I was a little fellow, 
often send me to sleep by telling me all sorts of wonderful 
stories ? I longed to look at her again. Her good old face, 
placid as a cow’s, somehow haunted me. 

Not that she had ever manifested any particular affection for * 
me, or for any other member of our family. That was not to 
be expected. She was entirely wrapped up in her son and his 
numerous progeny. She was fond of Mother, but more for 
her wealth and position than for anything else. Of my grand 
doings at school and college she was serenely indifferent. 

It looked as though she was a little jealous of my petty achieve¬ 
ments. So at least Mother said. For myself, I did not mind 
what she said or thought. Old women in India, we all know, 
make a world of difference between the children of their sons 
and the children of their daughters. Grandmother was true 
to type. However, outwardly, she was always very sweet. 

We all knew her for a humbug, but still had a sort of sneaking 
liking for her. She was so unhappy, poor thing ! She had 
counted upon ruling her daughter-in-law in the grand time- 
honoured fashion, but had only succeeded in being ruled 
in turn f It amused i^s vastly to listen to her wails on this 
point. 

I wondered how things had gone with her since the day 
66 
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thrust, with a trembling hand, two guineas^into 
It was her parting present to me. I was faring/ordi on 
the Black Water, and Krishna alone knew whether I would 
return safe and sound. She was crying, but not out of sorrow. 
It was a tribute to custom and good manners. 

However, I forgot all her meanness and falsity of heart when 
I returned to India. I only remembered her good points. I 
thought she must have changed, mellowed, moved with the 
times. Possibly she had stopped making any difference 
between the children of her son and those of her daughter. 
It might even be that she had ceased to bother about the world 
and its meretricious lures, and was cultivating her soul in 
silence. She was the only octogenarian in our family for 
three generations. What a wisdom must be hers ! I looked 
forward anxiously to meeting her. Five minutes with her, 
I fancied, would be worth five years with a smart young 
thing. 

She came to see me. The years had touched her but lightly. 
Only a few more creases in the face and a slight stoop— 
that was all. Her eyes were still bright as ever, and she 
had a set of brand-new teeth. She was dressed quite 
elegantly in the old-fashioned way, and looked in a flourish¬ 
ing condition. She was accompanied by a little boy, ugly 
as a gnome. 

“ O how happy I am to see you ! ” she cried, flinging 
herself into my arms with astonishing energy. “ I was longing 
for this day. At last it has come. Krishna be praised ! He 
has listened to my prayers. I have seen you, and now I can 
die in peace.” 

I had expected cordial greetings, and even some token ot 
affection, but not this geyser-like rush of feelings. It was all 
very touching. 

“ How have you been getting along, Grannie ? ” I asked. 

The old wail began. The world was upside down, she said. 
Worse and worse every day. Honesty, justice, goodness, 
loyalty—these were not to be found. Everywhere there was 
greed and selfishness. Even one’s own flesh and blood for¬ 
sook one. The age of Kali had veritably come. She had 
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ss at the end of her days, but it^hsrd^—^ 
! ” she sighed. 

“ Your son—why, isn’t he good to you ? ” 

“ He’s his wife’s slave,” she murmured, wiping her 
eyes. 

“ And she—diow’s she ? ” 

“ Don’t talk .of that ugly buffalo. Stouter than ever, and 
cunning as a serpent. May Krishna give her the black plague ! 

But creatures like her can’t die. All my prayers and offerings 
liave been in vain. She has the life of a crow. She has gone 
from power to power. My son is her door-mat. She is the 
absolute mistress of the house. I am, of course, a nobody. To 
think that I should have lived to see this ! ” 

She stopped, to tell the child who was hiding under her 
skirt: “ Get up, little silly, and show Dadda Sahib what you 
can do ! . .. Oh yes,” she told me, “ he can imitate the voice 
of any animal you like. He’s a darling, isn’t he ? ” 

“ What number is he ? ” 

“ Number eight. Since you left there have been four more. 

She is an absolute cow. Knows only how to eat and how to 
produce.” - 

I smiled. 

“ But you haven’t grown ! ” she exclaimed. “ I thought 
I should see a big strong man with a face like a fire- 
engine. You are still a chit of a boy ! Why don’t you eat 
well ? ” 

“ I eat what .I can, Grannie. But I fear my stomach is not 
as good as it used to be. I cannot digest all the rich food 
they give me here.” 

“ I see now,” she cried. “ They have been starving you in 
England. What do they know of cooking ? ” 

“But, Grannie, the doctors advised me to eat only simple 
dishes.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! Don’t you listen to them. Function 
creates the organ. The more you eat the more will you be 
able to digest. Your body is like a motor car. If you don’t put 
in enough petrol, how do you expect it to run fast ? But what 
do you take for a drink ? ” 
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^ ^ A ^idin water, Grannie. Occasionally, a glass of port 
* erry.” 

“ Those are no drinks for a man ! Take brandy. Hennessy’s 
is the best. It would do you a world of good. 5 ’ 

“ I don’t want any brandy, Grannie. I don’t like starting 
bad habits.” 

She looked at me incredulously. “ You call drinking brandy 
a bad habit ? ” she said, throwing up her hands in sheer 
astonishment. “ No, no, you are trying to be pukka (tight- 

fisted). And yet-” she paused, surveying me from head to 

foot. ‘‘And yet,” she continued, “ you can have anything you 
want.” 
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“ I’m a poor man, Grannie.” 

She laughed outright. “ That’s good, that’s good. It is 
only the rich who pretend to be poor. The really poor are 
only too anxious to be taken for the rich. I have caught you, 
my boy. You cannot fool me. I have not lived eighty-four 
years sucking my big toe ! ” 

It was no use arguing with her. To some, the passing 
years bring surpassing wisdom; to others, they bring only 
folly. 

“ Now, listen, my boy. I am most unhappy. Every day 
is martyrdom for me. I was only waiting for you to 
come. . . .*• 

I thought I understood her. She was going to tell me of her 
differences with her son and daughter-in-law, and, maybe, 
ask me to put in a good word for her. All the same, although it 
would have been a small request, I was disappointed. I had 
imagined that she had given up troubling about such minor 
matters. She was not bothering about her soul at all. Not a 
word had she said about divine things. All her talk was about 
the here and now. I was surprised. Old people in India, I 
knew, took this world as a shadow-show. Here was a change, 
and an unexpected one. 

“ Well, I am finished with them,” she continued, after help¬ 
ing herself to two or three pinches of snuff. “ I’ll leave my 
son’s house. I’ll take what belongs to me. That ivory table 
that you used to admire so much is, of course, mine. Your 
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father bought it for me from Benares. It cost quite*! 
ell, it is my desire to give it to you as a little present from 
your Grannie....” 

44 You are most kind, but I cannot think of robbing 


you.” 

44 Don’t be shy. What is mine is yours, and what is yours 
is mine, isn’t it ? That’s the way tilings ought to be, when 
there is real love between two people. O how fond of you 
I am ! You are dearer to me than the light of mine old eyes. 
I didn’t know I could come to adore you.” 

“You are awfully sweet,” I murmured. 

44 Ah, I hate their house. I’ll not live with them one minute 
longer. I am going to set up a new home. But, to do this, I 
must have ... money. I said to myself, when I heard of your 
coming and of the wonderful things you had done, 4 That 
child has a heart of gold.... And then, to what better purpose 
can he employ his money than to render his grandmother 
happy ? ’ Am I not right, child ? ” 

I looked at my grandmother sadly, very, very sadly. I had 
imagined that she had come to see me—just for that; now I 
realized that she had only come to knock out what she could 
from me. 


“ Well, my boy, you say nothing ? You cannot disappoint . 
your grannie who loves you so much ? . .. A child, Krishna, 
for whom I have been praying all these years ! ” 

44 How much do you want ? ” 

She named a pretty stiff sum. 

I told her what I could afford to give her. 

She began to cry. u How can I live on that?” she 
murmured brokenly. 44 It is chiri-miri ” [mere hors-d’ceuvre]. 

“ You are not the only one who has to be satisfied. There 
is a big and growing list. People forget that I have to live 
too.” 


44 But you are so rich ! ” 

44 Indeed?” 

44 Your photograph was in all the papers. How can that 
be unless you are rich ? Nobody prints the faces of poor 
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/impossible to make her understand that, occasionally^ 
iistinction may be conferred upon a humble writer, if 
distinction it can be called. I, for my part, found it a nuisance. 
Anybody who wanted money just wrote to me for it, as though 
I had struck gold-mines in London. 

“ Ah ! you are a real good son,” she cried. “ Make it double 
the sum. It is just the price of four or five bottles of brandy. 
What are a few bottles more or less to you ? ” 

“ But I don’t drink brandy,” I said. 

“ Well, imagine you did. It would cost you so much a 
month.”—Here she named the sum.—“Now you save all 
that. Well, what you save you can give to your grannie.” 

I was aghast. This was logic. 

“ Don’t calculate with your own flesh and blood,” she 
went on. “ If you grudge to give me the money, at least do 
so for the world’s sake. Show your townsfolk what a fine 
grandson you are. Money is die dirt of hands. It comes; 
it goes. But a heart of gold is for ever a heart of gold. .. .” 

“I’ll give you what I can afford,” I said, rising. 

“ You were always selfish,” she commented, helping 
herself to another pinch of snuff. “ Old habits cannot be 
changed.” 

“ Quite,” I remarked. 

“ If you want to know the truth, I’ll x tell you,” she said. 
“We don’t care what you did or did not in the country of the 
white man : what matters is the things you do here.” 

“ What am I expected to do, Grannie ? ” 

“ Surely you ought to know. First, you must give me the 
allowance I have asked for; then you must give a handsome 
allowance to your mother; then you must marry your sisters 
—that is to say, pay their dowries ; then, buy a nice new car, 
give parties, live in style, burn the hearts of all your enemies. 
That’s the least we can expect from you....” 

“ Charming, charming,” I murmured. 

“ Of course, having lived a long time abroad, you have 
forgotten your duties and obligations. It is my function to 
remind you of them.” 

“ Thank you. But does Mother agree with all you say ? ” 
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^ ,^ 0 ? [ should think so. What Indian mother will not ? You 
have done nothing to blacken the faces of our enemies. All 
my friends are asking : ‘What has your grandson given you ? 
And what to his people ? ’ I thought it high time to come 
and see you myself. Forget England. Now you are in 
India. Here you must behave as one of us. Be a good 
boy, and do the things that your countrymen expect of 


you. . 
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VII 

Business Tactics 

I wanted some really good Indian silk for my wife, and 
went to a place in the city that had been recommended to me. 
On the floor, with his legs so arranged that the soles of the 
bare feet were uppermost, sat the owner himself—a short 
stout man, with a red pimply face and small sucking-pig’s eyes. 
The clothes he had on—muslin shirt and thin dhoti —displayed 
his body as through a mirror. It was hairy as a bear’s. Seeing 
me, he rotated on his axis, and smiled with one side of his 
bibulous face. Then, in a squeaky voice, he uttered: 
“ Welcome, sir, welcome. Perhaps you want some silk ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Of what sort, if I may venture to ask ? ” 

“ Indian, if you please.” 

“To be sure, to be sure. It is a pleasure. Just step in. 
There, there ! ” he said, indicating a tall iron chair. “Hey, 
boy.” he added, turning to his assistant, who was sitting on his 
heels in a corner plunged in thought. “ Hey, boy, up, up. 
Bring down some silks, the best we have,” and then, as though 
exhausted, he lay back among the cushions and sighed heavily. 

“ What for you want the silk ? ” he asked, after helping 
himself to a pinch of snuff. 

I told him. 

He nodded his head, and beamed for no apparent reason. 
“ But for you shakoukars (wealthy folk) and the English,” he 
added by way of information, “ we should be no whore.” 

“ Why, don’t people buy silk these days ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh Krishna, no ! Where’s the money ? Besides, every- 
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y is buying khaddar. Gandhiji’s Raj ! Ough ! 
disgustedly. 

Now the boy returned from an inner room, carrying a stack 
of silks. I looked at the various stuffs and lingered over one. 

“Lovely material. that,” said the shopkeeper, thrusting 
one plump hand into the palm of the other. 

“Not bad—a trifle too heavy.” 
t Oh Krishna, no ! he rejoined with thimble-rig assurance. 
“You don’t want Japanese fabric, do you? Your dhobi 
[washer-man] may break his head but he won’t be able to tear 
this cloth. Strong as steel. My grandfather made a scarf of it, 
and thirty years later it is still as good as new.” 

I raised my head, but said nodiing. I began to finger 
another length. 

“ This is the very best we have. You do seem to be a 
connoisseur. Fit for princes, I say. I would not even show 
it to an ordinary customer. No riff-raff comes here. Only 
big guns.” 

“ And how do you price it ? ” 

“ Only five rupees a yard.” 

I was about to tell him that he was asking too much when, 
with a violent screech of the brakes, a smart new car drew up 
near the door of the shop. From the cushioned depths emerged 
a young man, in a blue suit and red tie, with a cigarette stuck 
at one corner of his mouth. 

“ Hwpor, hujpor. , this is an honour—indeed an honour,” 
cooed the shopkeeper, managing to get up and fussing round 
the new-comer. 

“ 1 ' want some silk, the very best you have,” said the man 
surveying the scene loftily. 

“ For the Sarkar 1 keep special quality, which I do not even 
mention to ordinary folk,” murmured the shopkeeper, know- 
ing not how to please his illustrious customer. 

“ Please treat me as a private individual,” loudly whispered 
f he man in blue suit and red tie, without looking in my direc¬ 
tion, though he knew I was there. “ I don’t come to see you 
on official business.” 

“ Huioor must always joke. How can the Sarkar be a private 
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x^divjSKial ? ” Then, seeing that there was no other chair, the 
shopkeeper turned to me and said : “ I wish you would come 
some other time. Just now I am busy with the Government. 
He is a Police Inspector ! ” 

I went away without a word, marvelling at Indian shop¬ 
keepers. At the end of the long lane I saw a signboard that 
arrested my attention. On it was written in three languages : 
“ Silk Emporium. Every kind available at cut-throat prices.” 

I mounted the little ladder that led into the shop. Not a 
soul in sight. Absolute silence. I called. No reply. A pigeon 
flew here, flew there, and then settled down on a rafter in the 
ceiling, and from there looked at me with its dull stupid eyes. 
I called again. 

“ Who is it ? ” barked someone. 
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“ A customer.” 

“ A customer ! A customer ! ” shrilled the same voice. 

A door creaked, and an elderly man, half naked, stumbled in, 
rubbing his eyes. 

“ Sit down, sir, and I’ll go round and call Motumal. He’s 
just enjoying a game of dice with some friends. It is only 
next door. Won’t be a minute. Please sit down.” 

I seated myself on a stool that he offered me, and looked 
round. The whole place was littered with cloths, mostly of a 
cheap and gaudy kind. I was wondering whether to stay or 
not, when I heard a fine cultured voice say: “ So sorry to 
have kept you waiting. Please forgive me. Now what can I 
show you ? ” 

I turned round; before me, in immaculate white shirt andf 
dhoti , stood a venerable-looking man, with brown laughing 
eyes. He was cool, collected, dignified. " What can I show 
you ? ” he asked again, smiling in a most friendly way. 

I expressed my wants. 

“ Of course. Anything you like. But won’t you first have 
some betel-nut ? ” 

I declined the offer with thanks. 

“ It seems that you are not a lover of things Indian,” he 
said a little sadly. “ As for me, I am a thorough son of the soil 
though I have seen a good bit of the world. I have been to 
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to Gibraltar, to Sierra Leone, to many other pS 
^frankly, I do not care for European ways. Our own are 
good enough for the likes of me. . . . Tola, hey, Tola,” he 
called softly, “come here.—The rascal,” he added, turning to 
me, “ is always dreaming.” 

The old man with the sleepy eyes came in and stood gazing 
sheepishly at Ills master. 

“ Wake up, my friend, wake up,” said Motumal without a 
tinge of harshness. “ When you join your ancestors you will 
have plenty of time for sleep. Now look alive, and bring 
us some silks.” 

I looked at the materials, but did not fancy any. 

Show the Dewan Sahib what our own Benares can 
produce,” he said to his assistant. 

This time I liked one piece. We discussed the price. “ I 
do not like higgling-haggling, Dewan Sahib,” said Motumal. 
“ It is bad business.” 

Nor do I,” I said ; “ but I am told that you have at least 
two prices: one for turbans and one for hats. Now you 
mustn’t charge me a hat price.” 

“ Certainly not. You are a fellow-countryman, almost 
a brother. The English pay more because they earn more. 
It is only right and proper.” 

I paid what he asked for and left. 

Arrived home, I undid the packet and showed it to my 
people. “ Why, this is Japanese stuff ! ” I was told. " Poor 
material ! ” On looking at the cloth more closely, I found that 
it was soiled in several places:. 

I set off at once for the bank to stop the cheque. Too late. 
It had been cashed ! I drove over to the shopkeeper’s. 
Noticing my car, he nodded and smiled. 

“ Is this the way to treat your customers ? ” I asked. “ You 
have given me Japanese silk for Indian, and bad at that.” 

“ No ! ” he drawled. “ Not possible ! ” 

“ Have a look at the stuff for yourself.” 

“ No need to. I know what I gave you.” 

“ What ? ” 

" Real Benares silk. Now, Dewan Sahib, don’t be funny, 
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; with me. How can you say that I gave you Japan 
: a yard of it in my place.” 

“ Look here,” I said, “ you cannot get away with it like 

that. Better take back the stuff, or-” 

“ Don’t get excited, my dear sir. Once you leave this shop 
my responsibility is over. A thing once sold is always sold.” 
There was nothing to do. I drove back home, a sadder and 


wiser man. 

A wiser man, I say; because, wherever I went, whether to 
Bombay or to Delhi, I found the same tendency to cheat. I 
was never tricked again. But since when have Indians begun to 
adopt the business tactics of Levantines ? In my days— 
some ten years ago'—they were old-fashioned enough to be 
honest. But then, the world does not stand still. Indians are 
said to be progressing very fast. 




* 
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The Judicial Commissioner of Sind 

Nobo DY likes him. no, nobody. 

Mr. G. Davis, the head of the Judiciary in Sind, is the most 
unpopular man in the province. The charges against him are, 
according to the people, very serious. 

To begin with, the lawyers accuse him of being “ in¬ 
corrigibly honest.” The man, I was told, “ isn’t human at all. 
Does not accept presents or gifts. Does not believe in 
favouritism. Does not dine out. Never comes to the Karachi 
Club. Seldom goes to the races. Is to be seen nowhere. Keeps 
to himself. Drinks only beer. Deals out justice with the im¬ 
partiality of a machine. No, he’s an anachronism in the 
twentieth century. We have had all sorts and conditions of 
judges before, but never a fellow like him. . . .” 

If some legal gentlemen think thus, theifclients are even more 
vociferous. Davees Sahib,” diey wail, “ has no soft spot at 
all. He is hard as stone. Can never get round him. Offer him 
as much as you please, but he will not be moved. What stuff 
is he made of ? Treats the rich and poor alike. What blas¬ 
phemy ! Decides cases on their merits ! Whoever heard of 
such a thing ? In the old dayk judges were men of flesh and 
blood, not tyrants like him. Ough ! What is die world 
coming to . .. ? ” 

The English, though they respect Mr. Davis, find him too 
aloof, too stand-offish, too solitary. They cannot admire a man 
who prefers “ a book to a game of bridge.” 

But Mr. Davis is not at ah bothered. He does not care two 
rows of pins for cheap popularity. He has certain ideals, and 
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etermined to realize these. He knows, better than m< 
btfier Britishers, that Sind is a sink of vice and corruption. 
Graft is king here. Unless someone sets an example, makes a 
beginning, nothing can be achieved. It is his duty, he thinks, 
to do what is necessary, at least so far as his department is 
concerned. If people do not like him, well, so much the worse 
for them. About their opinion—he despises it. “ They say. 
What do they say ? Let them say.” Such seems to be his 
attitude. 

The other day in his spacious, well-appointed study in the 
High Court Building, I talked with this man whom nobody 
loves. Physically, he does look a judge. Lofty forehead, hair 
thinning on top and greying at the edges, dark eyes that seem 
to look right through you, and a chin that shows great deter¬ 
mination. There is no sign of weakness about him. His 
features are rugged and massive, cast in a large mould. He is, 
you think, strong as steel. I recall the words of an Indian 
editor about him : “ Mr. Davis looks as though he is always 
attending a funeral.” This appears appropriate enough until 
he smiles. 

There is something so frank and natural about that smile. 
It is like a ray of sunshine in a dark room. It indicates, if a 
facial expression can ever indicate anything, that there is no 
malice in the man. He is doing his best to wield die broom 
gently. It does not please him to be hard, but fell necessity 
compels him to be adamant. “ I did not realize until I came 
here,” he told me, “ what my friends in Bombay meant when 
I was appointed to this post by saying : * Davis, you are being 
kicked up/ Now I know. Dust, sand, flies, lice are some of the 
comforts and amenities of an ofheiars life in Sind.” He smiled, 
as though taking his lot in a good spirit. 

“ But why have you come to this God-forsaken place ? ” 
he asked, after a long while. “ There is no cultured life here. 
Sind is of the earth earthy. You can only get along in this 
place if you are hard as nails.” 

I told him that I had political ambitions. 

He laughed outright. “ What a spot to choose,” he said. 
“ Nobody wants patriots oi reformers here. Mostly three kinds 
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ople go in for the Legislative Assembly: crooks, ^ 
Congressmen. If you wish to preserve your soul intact, 
drop politics. If I were you, I should not even dream of doing 
such a tiling. You are selling your birthright (you are a writer 
and ought to be creating beautiful things) for a mess of 
pottage. . . .” 

“ Are things as bad as all that ? ” 

“ Worse. I know, because I’m dealing with your country¬ 
men every day. I have hardly found an Amil who is honest. 
I dare not speak in a friendly way to the lawyers. They exploit 
even a smile. The other day I made an exception of a barrister. 
He seemed to me far above the average. I asked him to tea 
at my house. What do you think happened? The man 
broadcast that I was a friend of his, and that people had only 
to engage him to be let off. Well, on the strength of visiting 
my bungalow once he obtained many briefs. People paid him 
thousands of rupees ! I had been bitten once before. A man, 
who was recently a Minister, dined with me some time ago. 
I had to return his hospitality. Well, he, too, behaved funnily. 
He told all and sundry—for he was a lawyer also—that 
he was on the right side of me. Made quite a lot of 
money. Not that his clients were any the better off. 
They got what they deserved. But since those two occasions 
I have made a rule never to be familiar with a lawyer. 
They are so used to bribery and corruption, that they 
are astonished when someone does not take to these 
things. . . .” 

“ But your predecessors—at least one or two—have 
not set a very good example,” I remarked. 

“ I know, I know. But I think they were not so much 
corrupt as weak. People did things through their wives. 
However, when I came here, I tried to put tilings straight. I 
dismissed the inefficient officials they had collected; I sent 
back the men who had no right to be here, for they had 
been imported; I put an end to favouritism. But still much 
remains to be done. I am handicapped by the fact that my 
colleagues on the bench, some of whom were already there 
when I came, are not all that one should desire them to be. 
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nong them is not bad, but he is feeble. He is swayed 
„ friendships. How can you prevent being influenced if 
you play bridge night after night with certain fellows ? There¬ 
fore I do not go to clubs. I have my game of tennis and 
return home. Now I should like the other judges to do 
the same. But there is no rule by which I can compel them 
to. Then there is another judge, a colleague of mine, who is 
not above board. But what to do ? I have no proof against 
him. I know he takes money, but it is all done very cleverly. 
However, I try to stop his nefarious practices as best I can. 

I do not tell him what cases I am sending him. Also, I give 
him no original work. But, you see, it is not easy to clean 
up the place. When I go to England again, for my holiday 
is due in the near future, I shall certainly tell the Secretary of 
State for India not to send young Englishmen to Sind. This 
is the most corrupt place in India, and new-comers sooner 
or later lose their integrity. . . . You ask about some strange 
cases ? Well, here is one. I am just dealing widi it. It is 
too funny for words. A Zamindar took some money from a 
Bania. For two or three years, owing to failure of crops, 
he was unable to pay him. The amount mounted by leaps 
and bounds. At last the Bania threatened proceedings. The 
Zamindar, not knowing what to do, mortgaged his estate 
with tlie Bania. Now the Bania not only has pocketed the 
estate, but is suing the Zamindar for the return of the loan ! 
Ignorance is colossal here. But we were talking of politics, 
weren t we ? Well, if you enter the Legislative Assembly, you 
will have for colleague a man who ought to be behind the 
bars. He is a wealthy merchant, who, in a moment of anger, 
did an atrociou 8 deed. Because lie had money, he escaped. 
Well, this man might even become a Minister. You will have 
to work with him or under him ! . . . Then, the Congress 
fellows are mostly jail-birds. They went to prison, not because 
they were doing so for the good of India, but because they 
were improving their chances for posts when the Congress 
came into power. And, as you know, the Congress thinks 
nobody any good unless he has served a sentence ! The other 
members of the Assembly are mostly Zamindars who can 
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read or write. There are very few educated polmj. 

*§£/• • • I hope I have persuaded you not to waste your 
:e and energy in fishing in a swamp. . . .” 

I looked at Mr. Davis. He is sturdily and powerfully 
built. His hands are small, but capable and graceful. He makes 
no gestures while talking. He is not fastidious in his dress. 
The judicial cloak seems to irk him. His trousers are not 
creased to a knife-edge. He wears, for preference, a dark 
roomy suit, with the pockets bulging with papers. But he 
has a curiously soft and pleasant voice. There is almost a 
hypnotic lilt about it. 

“ I hope I’m not keeping you away from your work ? ” 
I said. 


It is a pleasant change anyway/’ he returned kindly. 
" 1 like books, but there is no one here with whom I can talk 
on literary subjects. By the way, I see that you have raised 
a minor sensation by your sketch, Bengal Tigers . You are 
being roundly abused by people. They say you are poking 
fun at Indian patriots. But your other sketch, Stuffed Owls , 
has hurt them more. They are surprised to see someone 
telling the truth. They are not used to seeing themselves as 
they are. Well, you will be torn to pieces now. Only an 
official can criticize, and get away with it. Indians do not 
appreciate humour or irony. But if you wish to enter politics, 
you have made a bad beginning. Instead of telling your 
countrymen what fine fellows they are, you have been telling 
them some home truths. Wrong tactics. . . .” 

Mr. Davis certainly made me feel that I must give up 
all hope of politics in my native province. I thought I should 
show my people that I meant business. It only annoyed 
my compatriots. They did not want a reformer. So there ! 

About this time the Governor was going on one of his 
periodic tours of the province. I mentioned this fact to Mr. 
Davis, asking him whether he also inspected the provincial 
courts. 

I m supposed to,’ he said, “ but I do not see what 
purpose it serves. People present a nice facade. It is impossible 
to find out tilings in a day or two. Leads only to futile 
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^4xpet#e. His Excellency ought to st6p it. He ought to set 
an example of economy in a bankrupt province. But I have 
seen no sign of retrenchment yet. He likes ^doing things in 
the grand style. Personally, I prefer simplicity.” 

“ I suppose you are independent of him ? ” I asked. 

“ Absolutely. I am responsible*to no one but the Secretary 
of State for India. It is good that it is that way. It would be 
intolerable if the Judges were handicapped in any way. The 
Governor has his functions; I have mine. They are quite 
distinct. Politics have nothing to do with me; I have not 
to watch every step of mine, to see whether I am treading on 
the toes of this or that leader; I decide the cases that come 
before me, according to the law and according to my lights. 
The rest is no concern of mine. Big or small, rich or poor, 
pariah or Brahmin^—all are of equal importance or unim¬ 
portance to me. As one of the Mogul Emperors has said, 
Justice must be as impartial as a pair of scales/ We in 
England attempt to do this. No one can interfere with a 
judge there—not even the King. Here, in India, that ideal 
is not yet observed fully. It will come, though. It is only 
a question of selecting the proper men. . . .” 

I left Mr. Davis with regret. Here was a man who was 
frank, honest, outspoken, determined to do his duty in the 
teeth ot all opposition and obstacles. He was also cultured, 
kindly, helpful. He was not weighed down by the importance 
of his office. He did not try to impress me, but spoke naturally, 
simply, merely laying bare the texture of his thought. Some 
might think that he was harsh in his judgment of Sindhis, 
but, being a native of the province, I can testify to the justness 
of his remarks. 

They say Mr. Davis is a Jew. What of that? He is a 
worthy descendant of noble law-givers. There is nothing 
of the Aryan’s double-dealing and almond-oiliness about 
him. 
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1 JL'here is a gentleman in the town of M-in India 

who is known to all and sundry as the Redresser of Public 
Wrongs. “ If he does not have a finger in some pie,” I was 
told, “ he cannot sleep in peace. A row, social, or political, 
is a godsend for him. Then he is in his proper element. He 
rubs his hands and puffs out his cheeks—so ! Thrives on 
quarrels. Calls himself a patriot and all that, but is in reality 
a w r olf disguised as a lamb.” 

“ And the fine title you all have given him ? ” I asked. 
“ Is it derisive ? ” 

“ Not altogether. It is partly affectionate, partly ironical. 
You see, a quarrel without him would not be a quarrel. 
He sharpens it, polishes it, and then sets it going. When 
both the parties are foaming at the mouth, he delivers a 
judgment that would do credit to Solomon. He closes 
his eyes and says in a husky voice : ‘ Both sides are to 
blame.’ No one is offended, and our friend emerges from 
the tussle with his reputation for fairness enhanced.” 

A few days later I met an English official, and the name 

of Mr. X- (so I will call the Redresser of Public 

Grievances) cropped up. “ Oh, he is a nasty little man, 
with a soul as foul as his breath,” I was told. “ Don’t you 
ever go near him. He’ll corrupt you.” 

These judgments seemed to me too summary to be true. 
Besides, I have always had a weakness for queer types. So 

I decided to make the acquaintance of Mr. X-. I wrote 

to him, saying that, having heard so much about him and 
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jgood work, I was anxious to pay my respects to 
^ replied at once. Thisd£ what he wrote : 


Dear Sir, 

I must acknowledge your favour of the 19th inst., 
and thank you for contents of same. You are welcome 
to come here any time , after 9 p.m. I am also desirous 
of cultivating you. I have read your articles in the Press, 
and like the way you castigate Indian aspirations: 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, etc., etc. 


I read the letter once again, and wondered what Mr. X- 

meant by “ castigating Indian aspirations.” However, I 
went to see him. A short, thick-set man, clad in khaddar 
and Gandhi cap, with a mild pallid face and small twinkling 
eyes, rose to meet me as I entered the verandah of his house. 
He greeted me affably and led me into the drawing-room, 
which had a musty, dusty atmosphere. The furniture was 
old-fashioned and seemed to have been collected piece by 
piece from second-hand stores. On the w r alls hung the 
photographs of Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru, and of other 
Congress stalwarts. 

“ So you are a Congressite ? ” I said, as we sat opposite 
one another. 

“ Certainly,” he replied with great emphasis, mispro¬ 
nouncing the word. “ No real Indian can be better.” 

“ The Congress does not appear to be making much 
progress here,” I said. 

“ Numerosity is nothing. We are digging foundations. 
Congress power will manifest itself, even here.” 

“ But this is a Muslim place, and the Muslims do not love 
the Congress.” 

“ Who told you that ? Look at the North-West Frontier. 
It has come to our side. That is the greatest victory we 
have won. Other Muslim provinces will come in too. It 
is to their advantage. We will display to them that it is not 
power we seek, but the amelioration of all . . .” 
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he talked on, I wondered why he was taken to 
^mtrlatan. Apart from his English, there appeared to be 
nothing the matter with him. He seemed to me honest, 
straightforward, anxious to be of service to his fellow men. 
He was also, I noticed, not unintelligent. Indeed, on one 
or two points I found him very sound. Slums, however, 
were his pet subject. 

“ Do you know them well ? ” I asked. 

He laughed softly. “ Upside down. There is not a slum 
in this place that self has not visited. ,, 

“ Can you make time to show me round ? ” 

“ Delightedly. Whenever you like.” 

I mentioned a day and inquired whether that would suit 
him. 


“ Certainly.” 

We agreed upon the time and parted. 

On Saturday morning, around io a.m., we set out 
together. On the way I learnt diat, so far as Parsees are 
concerned, there are no slums. 

I expressed surprise on hearing this. 

“ It is all very simple. Parsees philanthropize. The rich 
do not like members of their community to live in piggery. 
So they erect chawls (flats) for their humbler brothers. The 
rent is nam-ka-hai (nominal). Moreover, no Parsee need 
starve. He is always helped. Have you ever seen a Parsee 
down in heel ? ” 

This was true. I had never seen a Parsee in rags. This 
interested me enormously. “ How do they manage it ? ” 

“ They philanthropize, as I said. They believe in charity, 
to be sure, among their own people. They so ordain matters 
that almost everyone can have a free feed. For instance, if 
a wedlock takes place it must take place at the headquarters 
of the community. Every one of the caste is invited. So 
there is no want of free food. Some ceremony or jollification 
is always on the hatch. The plutocrats vie with one another 
in cosymg things for the indigent. That is their way.” 

This reminded me of the excellent method evolved by the 
Aga Khan to secure the well-being of his flock. The Khojas. 
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i^iples, cannot sit down to a meal without sendi: 

Dn to the Jamayat Khana (the place where they con¬ 
gregate on all ceremonial occasions). When all the dishes 
have been received, they are auctioned for next to nothing. 
Thus a poor Khoja can enjoy a square meal for a paltry sum. 

How different is all this from the classiness of the other 
great communities ? The Hindus feed the poor, but their 
charity is misguided ; it helps generally only the unctuous 
and greasy sadhus and fakirs. 

“ Here we are,” said Mr. X- as he pulled up his car 

in a narrow alley. “ We shall have to peregrinate a little.” 

We descended and walked on for a while. The heat, 
even at this early hour, was terrible. As w*e plunged into 
the narrow tortuous lanes a suffocating odour arose. The 
houses here were dirty, dark, leprous. Gutter water ran in 
torrents. Everywhere were signs of human and animal 
excreta, over which flies hung in thick clouds. Pariah dogs 
barked feebly, and then ran off yelling. A cow was lying 
in a corner, blinking sagely, while a crow pecked at a wound 
in her back. A diminutive donkey, tethered to a door-post, 
went round and round, braying lustily. Children, with sad 
serious faces, their skulls shaven, chased one another, laugh¬ 
ing and chattering. A man stopped, undid his trousers, 
and then sat down to add to the stench of the place. 

One had a ghastly feeling that one was in some bestiary. 
There was a woman suckling a babe. Her enormous, melon¬ 
sized breasts could be seen by anyone. Over there,^ on a cot, 
in the malodorous alley, was a little girl looking for lice in 
the head of a shrivelled-up old woman. Occasionally rose 
the delighted “ Ah ! ah ! ” as the child performed her task. 

“ I am going to introduce you to a typical household, 

said Mr. X- to me. “ Remember we are in a Hindu 

conglomeration. Later on, I’ll take you among the Muslims. 
You will then be able to establish comparisons.” 

A moment later we stopped in front of a two-storied 
mud-and-wood construction. The house bulged ominously. 
One had a feeling that it might topple down ally moment. 

“ This is where the Palias are lodged.” 
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climbed a filthy, slippery, shaky staircase, and sto' 
ore an open door. A mixture of horrid odours at once 
assailed our nostrils. Garlic, opium, tobacco, cheap soap, 
kerosene oil, stale bread and camphor were apparently in 
use here. 

Seven faces stared at us as we entered. Knocking on a 
door is, not known in India, particularly among the poor. 
You just step in. 

Mrs. Palia, a stout woman in a calico dress, smiled 
cherubically on seeing us. “ Ah, you, Sahib ! ” she said to 
Mr. X-in a gurgling voice. 

The latter smiled amicably. “ All well with you, sister ? ” 
he asked. 

“No. The old woman is worse this morning.” 

“ Why, hasn't the ointment done her any good ? Isn't 
the wound healing ? ” 

“ No. It has begun to fester.” 

“ Dear, dear ! But let me see,” said Mr. X— 1 —, as he 
moved towards a mat in the corner. 

I followed him. Good God, can such things be possible ? 
On the floor, on a dirty torn mat, lay a horribly lean woman, 
breathing heavily. Her hair was snow-white and her face 
so creased and lined that it resembled the bark of a pine 
tree in autumn. Seeing us, she tried to smile, but did not 
succeed. The effort contorted her countenance and gave 
her the appearance of a grinning ape. One of her thin tooth¬ 
pick-like legs, I noticed, was all blood and decaying flesh. 
A nasty suffocating odour arose, more nauseating than any¬ 
thing 1 had ever known. This was no human being at all, 
but a sausage of pus. 

“ Why, what has come upon you, grannie ? ” asked Mr. 
X- . “ Why have you removed the bandages ? ” 

Slowly, in a feeble tremolo, the woman replied, jerking 
out each word : “ I can't bear them. They oppress me so ! ” 

“ But this is sheer madness,” cried Mr. X-; “ Blood- 

poisoning will set in if you are not careful. I'm afraid you 
will have to go to a hospital*'’ 

With an effort the old woman sat up. M No,” she said; 
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:an’t do that to me ! I don’t want to die like a dl 
can’t throw me out of my own house. I have lived 
here fifty-seven years, and if I have to die, here I’ll die.” 
She fell back exhausted. 

“ What to do with people of this kidney ? ” said Mr. 
X-to me. 

“ But how did she get in this condition ? ” 

“ Well, she fell down the staircase—you have seen how 
slippery it is—and hurt her leg badly. Instead of going to 
a doctor, she washed the wound with kerosene oil.” 

“ With kerosene oil ! ” 

“ Yes, that’s supposed to be their cure-all. Well, the 
wound got worse. I had her attended to by a doctor, but 
here she is displaying her limb temptingly to the flies.” 

Ah, the flies ! There were some here. The walls, the 
window-sills, the floor—all, all were black with them. What 
disorder was here ! Dirty clothes, clean clothes, clothes in 
rags hung from nails everywhere. On a wooden table, in a 
brass plate, lay a handful of red rice and some pickles, almost 
black. At the end of die oblong room was the kitchen, a 
mud affair with cow-dung for fuel. There was no W.C. 
to be seen anywhere. 

“ Where is their toilet room ? ” I asked Mr. X- . 

He laughed outright. “ In the street, of course,” he said 
at last. “ Under the stars.” 

“ The old woman—can she get up ? ” 

<fc I’m sure I don’t know how she manages it.” Then he 
peeped into a dark comer. “ There ! ” he said. “ That’s 
her place of easement.” 

Now I understood why the flies were so thick here. 

Suddenly the old woman cried : “You are not sending 
me to the hospital, are you ? ” 

“ No, grannie, no. I’ll ask a doctor to come and see you 
here.” Then, turning to the woman with the cherubic face, 
he chided : “ Put that mess in die plate away; also wdiat’s 
in that corner. Why don’t you do a little cleaning up ? ” 

Mrs. Palia shrugged her shoulders indifferently. “ What’s 
the good of it ? ” she said. " It will collect again.” 
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look at the flies ! How can you let your pri 
childfen remain here—in this filth ? ” 

“ They are all right. As for the flies—leave the poor 
darlings alone. They must have somewhere to go. It is 
cruel to chase them away.” 

“ You are a good Hindu indeed ! I admire your kindness 
of heart, but think of your children, sister, and of the poor 
old woman.” 

“ She can’t last* can she ? ” 

“ So you are waiting for my death, are you ? ” cried the 
old woman, raising herself up with great difficulty. “No, 
I’ll not die. I’ll live to grind corn over your fat head.” 

“ There she is again ! ” said Mrs. Palia. “ She is as good 
as dead, yet her tongue is sharp as ever.” 

The old woman wished to say something in retort, but 
pain caught and arrested her words as though a film had . 
suddenly been cut, and her body was stiffened in a posture 
of gibbering obscenity. 

I turned away. The end had perhaps come. 

“ I’m not dying,” I suddenly heard. “ I won’t die. To 
spite you, I’ll continue to live. If necessary, I’ll go to a 
hospital . . 

“ Now you are talking sense, grannie,” said Mr. X - . 

The old woman went to a hospital, after all, had her leg 
amputated, and is going strong. She says she wall not die 
before her daughter-in-law ! 


* * * 

“ The conditions of life here are horrible,’M said as the 
car sped alorig the white dusty road. 

“ They are purgatorial,” said Mr. X-. “ But wait a 

bit. The Untouchables live even more badly.” 

“ Where do they live ? ” 

“ Anywhere they can find a place.” 

“ Where do they sleep ? f) 

“ On pavements, under bridges, anywhere, anyhow.” 

“ And their bed ? ” 
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^^fheir covering ? ” 

“ The sky.” 

“ What do they eat ? ” 

“ A handful of rice and a little dal” (a collective name for 
pulses). 

“ Is that all their diet ? ” 

“ From the cradle to the grave.” 

“ And what do they do with the money they earn ? ” 

“ They earn mighty little. But when they’ve money, 
they go on the booze.” 

“ No wonder Gandhiji is trying to make India ‘ dry * ” ! 

“ The best thing to do. Drink is a curse. It is putting 
the devil in one.” 

Suddenly I saw a glow in the distance. It looked like a 
fire. My friend put on more speed. When we reached the 
spot, we found a number of huts blazing furiously. Here 
and there stood groups of men, women, and children, 
watching the flames devouring their homes. 

We climbed down. 

“ Every tiling is gone,” said an old man to us in rags. 

“ This is too bad,” I remarked. “ What are you going 
to do ? ” 

“ What are we going to do ? Why, start building 
again.” 

I never forgot those words. Here was a man who had 
lost everything, yet was not at all disheartened. Disaster, 
to these children of the wild, was but an incident in die 
adventure of life. 

I looked round. There were about thirty souls in all. 
They were sitting down to some sort of meal. Their eyes 
were sunk, bloodshot. Most of them were young, but their 
laces were deeply lined and appeared incredibly old. The 
men seemed gaunt, unkempt, but neither weary nor will-less. 
The women ate like famished wolves. The stench of unwashed 
bodies was terrible. But the children were pretty, long- 
limbed, active as panthers. 

“ You are not eating ? ” I asked die old man. 
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■y ; et tlle younger folk have their fill first. If there’s 
Lything left, I shall have a bite. But, really, I have no 
appetite.” 

I can understand your feelings. You have lost your 
home.” 

Oh, it isn t that. I have lost my banjo, my companion 
of thirty years. It is gone, and now I am alone.” 

The old man appeared to be terribly sad. 

“ Let me buy you a new one,” I said. 

(i Thank you, sir, he said, “ but I am not a beggar.” 

“ Don, t take it in that way,” put in Mr. X-. “ We 

shall be only too happy to help you.” 

Thank you again. You two are very kind. But I 
really couldn’t accept charity. I have never done a thing 
like that before, and I’m not going to begin now. Please 
don t insist ...” 

there was nothing to do. We went away, wishing that 
the old man had not been so proud. But, frankly, I liked his 
spirit. He had the fibre of a hero. 


“We’ll have to leave the Untouchables for another 
occasion,” said Mr. X—— to me. “ After all, they live 
as I said they did, like loafer dogs. Let us visit die Muslims. 

hey are a queer lot. For a whole year, most of them wear 
the same clothes. They change them only during the annual 
least. Often their garments go to pieces on their bodies 
Once a woman was caught thieving. She could not be 
brought into the court-room because her dress was in rags 
and she was literally covered with vermin. She had to be 
given a bath and new clothes before she could be tried. 
Phystcal cleanliness is unknown among the poorer Muslims. 
Hindus may be dirty, and often are, but they at least have a 
bath every now and then. The Untouchables go about so 
much in the sun that nothing can live on them. Everything 
is burnt up, including their skins. But the slummy Muslims 
are unimaginably filthy. There ought to be a law compelling 
them to take a daily bath ...” r a 
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ae in sight of a number of hutments, huddli 
like a group of buffaloes. These were the most 
primitive I had encountered thus far. Low, dirty, torn, 
open to sun, rain, and wind. 

We parked the car near a nullah and proceeded ahead 
on foot. Everything had a dismal aspect here. The very 
earth seemed to be dead. Clouds of dust arose as we walked 
on. Right in front of us was a huge black scorpion. 

“ Mind ! ” cried Mr. X-, clutching me by the arm. 

“The fellow is more dangerous than a poisonous snake. 
One bite, and you are a corpse.’* 

“ Why have these people chosen this God-forsaken place 
to live in ? ” 


“ They are quite safe here. They don’t want the police 
to poke their noses into their affairs.” 

“ Are they smugglers or what ? ” 

“ They do everything—from stealing babies to abducting 
women. A few years ago they found here a band of 

cannibals-” 

“ Cannibals ? ” I cried. 

“ Yes, they ate corpses.” 

“ You mean they were ghouls ? ” 

“ That’s it—ghouls.” 

“ A pretty place and a pretty people l ” 

“ Yes, but let us have a peep into some of the huts.” 

We entered one. We drew back. A woman was changing 
trousers. We passed on. We stopped before another. As 
we were about to go in, a female voice rasped: “ What do 
you want ? ” 

“Is Kassim Khan at home ? ” asked Mr. X-. 


“ You’ll find him in his tabela (stable).” 

“ Will you be so good as to indicate it to us ? ” 

A young woman appeared. She was comely, but did not 
appear to have washed herself for months and months. There 
w r ere coatings of dirt behind her ears and her thick black 
hair was matted with dust. “ There ! ” she said, pointing to 
a hut in the distance. 

“ Thank you,” we said. 
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^6r some reason the girl smiled as she went indoors. 

We entered Kassim Khan’s hut. On a cot, exposed to the 
sun, lay a man in the early forties. He was extremely good- 
looking in a manly kind of way. He was asleep, with his 
mouth open. Near him stood a lean horse, trying to get at 
the thatched roof. In a corner were a couple of hens, quaking 
for no assignable reason. Suddenly a one-eyed cock appeared 
from nowhere and looked at us disgustedly. Then, as though 
caring not a jot for us, he made for the hens. There was a 
good deal of clucking and then the feathery trio rushed out. 
But the man asleep did not even turn. He now set up a 
steady snoring. Y 

“ Nothing can awaken him,” said Mr. X _ “ He can 

sleep on a battlefield.” ' 

“ Bo you know him ? ” 

“ Who does not know Kassim Khan ? ” 

“ Who is he ? What is he ? ” 

“ That is impossible to say. Now he’s a horse-dealer, 
n m °I a carnage-driver, now simply a Khan with plenty of 
money to throw about. But he is the politest and most 

Court ” US ° f men ’ Y ° U W ° Uld think he was born at a 
“ What makes you say so ? ” 

“Oh, it is his demeanour. He holds himself erect speaks 
softly, and behaves as though he were a king. The fellow 

would charm a bird on a tree by his words. There’s no 
resisting him. Cb nu 

“ Z lth Su< ; h S ifts he ought to be better off than he is ” 

He simply does not care for money—rather despises it 
S ays it is the dirt of a man’s hands. Often he has given me 

s« hi” rn’ * h '“ h™, you should 

see lus face. What do you think I am, Sahib?’ he asks 

f ■ m ,V t , a c hrty^ money-grubbing Bania. Let me do it for 
friendship s sake. He’s like that.” 


is 


T ? Te bird> t0 . be sure - My experience of carriage-drivers 
that they are only toO ready to loot you.” 

Ft 1 C I* ♦ !■> A4 M ■ .lx. 1 


It isn t their fault. Buses have ruined them. If they 
do not trick, they will have to starve.” ^ 
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fej^fhe man asleep woke up. Seeing us, he jumped up, 
red ceremoniously, and apologized for his humble quarters. 
“ Do make yourself comfortable,’’ he told me, pointing 
to his string-bed, without any covering. “ This is an honour. 
I never expected to see you here.” 

“ Why, Kassim Khan, do you know him ? ” asked Mr. 
X-■, referring to me. 

“To be sure I know him. I have driven him in my 
carriage twice, but, of course, he won’t remember a poor 
man like me.” 


<SI. 


I. may have hired his carriage, but, apparently, I had not 
noticed him. 

“ You are the Vakil Sahib’s son, aren’t you?” said the 
man. “ Your father may be getting old, but in the Courts 
he^roars like a lion. He’s the cleverest lawyer we have. But 
he’s a bit like me—doesn’t care for filthy lucre. Whenever 
I am in trouble I go to him. He takes up my case, whether 
I pay him or not. He’s a real gentleman. I’d trust my 
neck to him. . . .” 

The man seemed to know my father pretty well. 

* Now,” he asked me, “ I’ve been burning to ask you a 
question. May I ? ” 

" Well, go ahead.” 

“ What was the idea of getting a wife from Vilayat 
(Europe) ? Have we no girls in India or what ? ” 

I had not expected such a personal inquiry. As I did 
not say anything, he continued : “ If it is a question of 
love, I can well understand it.” 

“ So you believe in love ? ” 

“ That’s the only thing I believe in. I have known it, 
too. I also fell in love with a white girl.” 

" Indeed ? ” 

Yes, she was Angrali (English). So young and so 
pretty ! She w r as a student at die European School, and 
I used to act as her syce.” 

“ Well ? ” 

We fell in love. She told me she was prepared to run 
away with me, but I did not diink she could put up with 
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ordinary kind of life I could offer her. But she only 
laughed, and said I was a fool. She would live with me any¬ 
where. Anyhow. Well, that settled it. We were married 
by the Kazi Saliib.” 

“You were married ! ” 

“ Yes, and lived happily together for fifteen years. Then 
Allah took her.” 

“ Any children ? ” 

No. Since she s gone, I have hardly cared for anything. 
Before I used to earn fifteen to twenty rupees a day, but 
now I just don t bother, so long as my horse and I get enough 
to eat.” 

“ I hope you. make enough ? ” 

“ With Allah’s help, enough.” 

“ But why is your horse so lean ? ” 

“Ah, don’t judge by appearances. When he likes it, 
Bahadur can run like the mail train. Just now he’s in a bad 
temper. As he nearly trod upon my foot, I cursed him. 
Bahadur does not .like to be abused. He’s very angry with 
me for calling him bad names. Look what he does when 
I speak to him. Bahadur, come here ! ” 

The horse turned away its head. 

“ The rascal is still sulking. Now watch ! ” 

He went up to the horse, kissed its mouth, murmured 
somediing endearingly, and continued to caress its head 
and neck. “ Now, 'Bahadur, be a good boy and give me 
a kiss.” 


The horse grinned and licked his face. Then he neighed 
proudly. ✓ - r& 

It was worth while coming here, if only for this exhibition. 
The horse appeared to be so human 1 

“ Do you always live here ? ” I asked Kassim Khan. 

“ Yes.” ^ 

“ But the place is so dismal ! ” 

“ Beauty is in the heart, not in the outside world.” 

" All the same, your room might be better.” 

“ Vm °l uite satisfied. Bahadur likes this stable, and that’s 
enough for me. He has pals here. He can’t live without a 
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cock that we have in the place. Bahadur comes 

- to me when we 


before me, 

“ He’s a bit screwy,” said Mr. X« 
were on our way back home. 

Screwy? I do not think so. I thought him a very 
fine man. 


4 
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l J EARD j HAT 1 had returned to India, an old 
college friend invited me to pass a few days with him. He 
said I should have a pleasant change. The shooting in his 
district was excellent. But what I should enjoy most was 
deer-hunting He spoke much more to the same effect 

LtpeS’ ^ l6tter 35 “ M ‘ C R *> AS “ excise 

In ordinary circumstances I should have declined the kindly 
offer with thanks, for the place where my friend was posted 
was on the fringe of the desert and pretty inclement. Besides 
going there meant a long and tedious railway journev If 
I wanted to shoot I could always have it on our own estate 
or on that of one of our numerous relatives. But the signature 
fascinated me. With a flourish my friend had written- 

Assistant Excise Inspector.” That seemed to indicate that 
he was Somebody I was curious to see what power and 
prestige he enjoyed. v 

I asked my father for some information. 

“ village of M—— , where your friend is located ” 

he said, there are only four officials, and these the pettiest 
in Government service/’ pettiest 

“Who are they ? ” 

“ WelI > dlere J s tJ ? e Mukhtiarkar: pay about two hundred 
rupees a month; the Sub-Inspector of Police: pay about 
eighty rupees a month; the Assistant Excise Inspector- 
pay about seventy rupees a month; and the Doctor- pay 
about sixty rupees a month/’ 1 y 
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was an important personage ! ” 
I said, with an air of disappointment. 

“ But he is.” 

“ How can he be with that pay ? ” 

“Well, the pay says nothing. It is die et ceteras that 
matter. Anyway, the place where you are going knows 
only these four gentlemen. Anybody else, be he a lawyer, 
a doctor, an M.L.A., or anyone else you choose, matters not 
at all. Between them they divide the might of the British 
Raj.” 

1 at once made dp my mind to go. 

My friend .came to meet me at the village station. After 
the first greetings, we got into his car and took to the road. 
I must,s£y a word or two about that car. It was an old Ford, 
afflicted with an incurable St. Guy's dance, shaking in all 
i.tsT limbs, and making strange noises. But it was bravely 
painted in red, and I was told it was the only thing of its 
kind in the place. I was very touched by my friend's 
attention. He had saved me a long ride on camel-back under 
a torturing sun. So coughing, spitting, raising a cloud of 
smoke, the old Ford traversed a vast sandy plain and at 
last deposited us in front of my friend's house. A number 
of turbaned janitors rushed out to greet us, and ceremoniously 
led us in. 

My friend/ I noticed, appeared to be worried. I asked 
him what was on his mind. At first he would not speak; 
then, when I ceased to question him, he confessed that bad 
luck had been pursuing him for the last few days. In short, 
owing to an unhappy concatenation of circumstances, he 
was more or less “ broke.” 

“ If it is only that,” 1 said, “ don't give the matter another 
thought. My purse is at your disposal.” 

“ I wouldn't dream of doing such a thing,” he said. “ It 
is unthinkable. I will manage somehow. But what hurts 
me is that I cannot give you as good a time as 1 could wish.” 

“ Please don't trouble. I am glad to see you in .your own 
surroundings.” 

“ Let me explain,” he said. 
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i it necessary ? ” 
will relieve me if I do. You see, all of us send our 
pay and our allowances home on the fifth of the month.” 

“ Then what do you live on ? ” I asked, surprised. 

“ Naturally, on phur-mar ” (official smash-and-grab). 

“ Not very nice,” I said. 

“ Maybe. But what’s one to do ? Were we to live on 
our pay, our families would starve. Besides, it would not 
suffice. So we take from the people what we can get. That 
has been the tradition.” 

“ A fine tradition ! ” I remarked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. " Life is not a pretty book 
written by an artist,” he said. “ It is a perpetual struggle, 
and the stronger wins every time. So at least I have learnt.” 

How is it, then, that with your philosophy you are 
‘ broke 5 ? ” 

“ I was coming to that. The fact is, two days before I 
received my pay, who should decide to come here but my 
immediate superior. Well, I had to entertain him. There 
was no escaping that. But the rascal took it into his head 
to borrow fifty rupees from me. I had to ‘ lend/ I could 
have wrung his neck, but there was nothing to do. Now 
I shall never see that money again. ...” 

“ But why didn’t you tell him you couldn’t afford a loan ? ” • 

" Easier said than done. It is a pity you are not in 
Government Service, or you would not talk such— 
such ...” 

“ Rot ? ” I suggested. 

" Exactly,” and he laughed. “ In our line the big live upon 
the small. It is pure Darwinism/’ 

“ So you haven’t forgotten The Origin of Species ? ” 

Good Lord, no ! 1. hat book is my Bible. I mav not 
read it very often, but I practise its central teaching pretty 
well. In fact, we Government officials are confirmed 
Darwinists, though mostly unconscious ones. Anyway, 
here is an idea for you. You can elaborate it. You can 
write a magnificent essay, saying that Indian officials have 
been, are, and ever will be Darwinists.” 
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But I was telling 


^Thdnk you,” I said, smiling. 

Not at all. The pleasure is mine, 
you of my bad luck. Everything I have touched for the last 
week has turned out rotten. There’s, for instance, that fat 
Bania who escaped me. I thought he was a partridge I was 
keeping for you. But he has given me the go-by this time. 
I’ll roast him yet.” 

“ You do speak in riddles. What are you talking about ? 
How can a Bania be a partridge ? And what on earth do 
you mean by roasting him ? ” 

“ I am sorry. I thought I was speaking to someone who 
knew about these things. But, apparently, you do not 
understand our vocabulary. I will explain. You see, to 
live and to show that we are doing our duty properly, we 
have to catch now and then some smuggler. There are plenty 
of authentic ones, but, as a rule, they are too wise. Anyway, 
we have to collar someone. So one of our men goes into the 
house of a Bania and quietly secrets some opium there. Next 
day we raid the house. The opium is found. The Bania 
protests that he knows nothing about it. Well, no one 
listens. Everyone laughs. Now, the punishment depends 
upon the quantity of opium found. We usually conceal 
enough to give the man a couple of years. However, on 
paying us handsomely, we say that the opium was just enough 
to send him to gaol for a month or so. Anyway, we make 
money, our bosses are satisfied, and the Bania is glad to get 
off-with so little.” 

“ But this is awful ! ” I cried. 

“ Oh, no ! It serves as an example, and keeps the regular 
smugglers in check.” 

“ Fine justice yon administer ? Have you no conscience ? ” 

“ Government servants cannot afford to be Hamlets,” he 


% 


said. 

“You do quote like the Devil ! ” 

“ The Devil was a man of the world, not a soppy fool 
like Adam. Well, as I was saying, a Bania escaped me. I 
planted enough opium in his house to give him five years. 
But the rascal had a dream, in which he saw the very spot 
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die stuff was concealed. He just 


went 



1 What did he do with it ? ” 

“ The rascal went and sold it. He made a clear profit 
of two hundred rupees. And I stand to lose that amount.” 

Serves you right.” 

“ No, he can’t escape me for long. I will have him on 
the hip one or these days; and then he will squeal ” 

Here the door burst open, and a man in police dress 
strode in. r 

« w/if 71 had beei [ introduced, the man said to my friend : 

Well, I have caught a rabbit.” 

“ You have ? Good boy ! Tell me all about it ? ” 

The man hesitated and looked in my direction. 

“ That’s all right. Have no fear. We are ail friends 
here. 

“ Well,” said the man, “ this morning I saw a peasant 
carrying a gun. I at once pakraoed (apprehended) him Of 
course, as I expected, he had no licence. So I took him straight 
to gaol, knowing full well that he was merely acting for his 
master, the Zamindar Sahib. But I heard no explanations 
What was the use? I wanted a fat rabbit, and here I had 
him. I at once sent for the Zamindar Sahib. 


‘ ‘ M y g° od man »’ I said to him, * you are in a pickle ’ 
What have I done ? ’ he asked. 


Something very serious.’ 

What ? I am a respectable man.’ 

“ ‘ So respectable that you break the law ! You know 
very well that no one is allowed to carry a firearm without 
a licence ? 


the blacksmith lo L' ° n ' y Sm<ling "* g “" 


Well, to make a long story short, I convinced him that 
he had committed a serious offence and that he was liable to 
go to gaol for it. At once he began to blubber. Then, seeing 
that his words had no effect upon me, he began to speak in 
a language that we understand. In brief, he asked how 
much he had to pay to get off. I told him ” 
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i^fw much did you demand ? ” asked my friend anxiously. 
Enough to give your Vilayati (England-returned) friend 
a fine time for a whole week.” 

“ You are a darling ! ” cried my friend, embracing the 


other. 

“I am sorry you resort to such mediods,” I said, shocked 
and revolted. 

“ Now, now, Dewan Sahib,” said the police official in 
hurt tones, “ a nice way to thank us for our trouble ! Here 
are we pillaging the whole place to make you comfortable, 
and you only grumble. Wait till you get the dinner. You 
won’t talk like that afterwards. But no doubt you want a 
little rest.” So saying, he left the room. 

“ But this is shocking ! ” I told my friend, when we were 
alone. 

“ Please don’t spoil everything by your preachments: 
I thought your travels would have hardened you. You seem 
to have been living in Utopia. In life, I repeat, unless you 
eat, you will be eaten up yourself. The big fish live upon 
the smaller. Why? Nobody knows, but there it is. Your 
favourite author, Tchekov, says the same thing somewhere. 
As an author you must not play the moralist. Your function 
is to watch and, if necessary, to report.” 

“ Thank you for your lesson,” I said. “ I’ll take you at 
your word and report what I have seen.” 

“By all means. Only don’t mention names and places. 
I warn you, however, that you will be saying nothing very 
new. Everybody knows our methods. They are old as 
the hills. You can no more change them than you can change 
the colour of my eyes. Anyway, we have talked • enough 
for the day. Come and have a look at the country-side/’ 

“ Not in this heat ! ” 

He smiled, but said nothing. “ You have become very 
soft,” he said, after a long pause. “ Authorship, it' seems, 
is not conducive to manliness. V ' 

We went on to the verandah. It was quite cool and nice 
here. A punkah was being pulled by a servant. On a table 
lay glasses and several bottles of wine. 
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*/ re 1S *° ^ 0U ’ sa ^ friend, filling my glass. . / n 
irank his health. The wine was quite new to me and 
[y fine. It had a silky touch. “ Where? did you get it ? ” 
I could not help asking. & 

For God s sake don’t spoil your pleasure by asking 
too many questions. It comes, as everything else here, by 
phur-mar . Now just let yourself go.” 

The lunch was splendid. Several varieties offish, chicken, 
partridges, pheasants, pullao, curries, vegetables, mangoes, 
chutneys, m fact, everything one could desire. 

I marvelled. How did he manage to procure all these 
delicacies. Official smash-and-grab, yes. But all the same, 
where did he find them? The village through which we 
had passed did not seem very flourishing. It was just a 
conglomeration of mud hutments. 

Later on, a little before I left, I discovered the source of 
the supplies. Each and every Zamindar, within a radius 
of twenty miles, had been milked. 

But what surprised me most during my stay was not that 
the officials robbed the people right and left, but that no 
one complained ! 
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The Indian Bourgeois 

_A. small but neatly furnished room on Bunder Road 
Extension, Karachi. A faded carpet covers the floor and the 
chairs are new but uncomfortable. A door in the background, 
and beside it, windows overlooking the distant hills. In the 
foreground a table stacked with newspapers, illustrated 
magazines, correspondence. On the right two book-cases 
full of neatly bound volumes. 

Professor S., a young man with grey (close-cropped hair 
and pallid face, and I are seated opposite one another, looking, 
at each other. 

The setting sun glows like a ruby. 

Professor S. Nearly ten years ! You have been staying 
in Europe all that time. What have you been doing? Tell 
me all, everything. 

I. Nothing very wonderful. 

Professor S. All the same, what impressions ? 

T. Frankly, I have none. At first I thought I had plenty. 
Now nothing remains. The more intimately you know a 
country the less strange or bizarre you find it. 

Professor S. You are odd ! Surely you did something. 
You couldn't have behaved like Rip Van Winkle. What 
sentimental escapades ? 

I. Let us talk of something else. Of yourself, for instance. 
I want to know what you have been doing, thinking, feeling. 
Speak of yourself. 

Professor S. Of myself? 

I. Yes, of yourself, to begin \yith. Then of our gang. 
io 5 
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ptp&mg to you, I shall be recovering a little of the years 
ave been away. 

Professor S. You haven’t lost much. 

I. Yes, go on. 

Professor S. You do hurry a fellow. What shall I say ? 
Where shall I begin ? 

I. Never mind. Anywhere. Just talk. 

Professor S. Well, I missed you a lot at first, then- 

I. Then ? 

Professor S. Then formed other friendships. 

I. Good. What else ? 

Professor S. Have been managing to live not too 
unhappily. 

I. That’s it. What has life done to you ? How has it 
treated you ? Speak. 

Professor S. First, I have got rid of my stomach trouble. 
For years, as you know, I could not eat without suffering 
like the very hell. However, massaging with oil has completely 
cured me. If you ever have belly trouble, massage the 
rotundity. It acts like magic. 

I. Thank you for the tip. But do go on. You are 
becoming very interesting. 

Professor S. I have continued to lecture at the College. 
I am now the Head of my department. There are now nearly 
one thousand students on the rolls. 

I. And the professors? Do the students still worry 
them as in my day ? 

Professor S. Those times are gone. Now we make them 
behave. They are quiet as lambs. Everydiing is orderly 
these days. 

I. Are the professors still in two opposite camps ? 

Professor S. Nothing has changed in that respect. There’s 
the Principal’s party, and there’s the Vice-Principal’s party. 
Always at daggers drawn. 

I. Most instructive. But which party do you belong to ? 
If I remember rightly, you were of the Vice-Principal’s group. 

Professor S. I have changed since then. I now belong 
to die Principal’s party. 
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! What caused the transfer of allegiance ? 
tfessor S. Must I go into that ? 

I. Please do. 

Professor S. You are curious ! Well, after Professor T. 
died, the question of his successor arose. The Principal told 
me without circumlocution that if I came over to his side, 
the job would be mine; if not, they would advertise for 
a new man. Well, I had to make up my mind. It is true 
that the post was mine by rights, but here rights are nothing. 
Influence is what counts. The Principal had the Board with 
him. Well, I did what was necessary. 

I. And what are your relations with the Vice-Principal ? 

Professor S. He calls me “ a dirty turncoat.” 

I. And what do you say to that ? 

Professor S. I just shrug my shoulders and avoid him 
as far as possible. 

I. What else has happened to you ? 

Professor S. I have a house of my own now. I have given 
up the carriage and bought a second-hand Morris. 

~ I. Then? Tell me everything to the last detail. Reflect well. 

(A silence.) 

I, anxiously. Go on. 

Professor S. But give me time. I am searching. 

I, after a while. Yes, I am listening. 

Professor S. I play tennis as usual. My backhand is 
now pretty strong. I have learnt to do placing also. I have 
started bridge. 

I. What more ? Speak of your joys, of your sorrows, 
of your aspirations. Leave the little things alone. 

Professor S., wearily. I am still tied up here. My mother 
cannot live without me. I had thought of going up to 
Cambridge for a research degree, but that is not possible 
as long as my mother lives. So I am resigned to the inevitable. 

I do not wish to have her death on my conscience. 

I. What else ? 

ProfessorS. What a funny fellow you are ! You do not 
even praise me for my immense relf-sacrifice. 

I. Well, you have been your mother’s son ever since 
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remember. Nothing new in that. Tell me wha£ 
done—you yourself? 

Professor S. What shall I say ? I am married, and have 
no children. Don’t want any. 

I. Not even a son ? 

Professor S. Not just now at any rate. 

I. Any affairs of the heart ? 

Professor S. I have taken what came my way. . . . Now 
I have a Goanese mistress. . . . 

I. You love her ? 

Professor S. I don’t think so. She takes the first English 
soldier she meets? Curious how these Goanese fall for 
white skin ! Odierwise, she is a good girl. Unlike most of 
her race, she is not smelly. Has a skin like black velvet. 

I. What more ? In ten years you must have done a lot 
more. Search well your memory. 

Professor S. The tempo of life here is not that of 
Hollywood. Things here take time to ripen. Nothing bursts 
into sudden bloom. A little break, a little excitement is all 
that one can hope for. I have travelled a bit. 

I. That sounds thrilling. Go on. 

Professor S. I have been to Delhi, to Agra, to Benares 

I. Well? 

Professor S. Most instructive trip. 

I. But say something. 

Professor S, after reflecting a little. Breadi-taking. 

I. Words, words, words. Give me the nouns, not the 
adjectives. Verbs, for preference. Conjugate: “ I did, we 
did, they did.” That’s what I . want. Perhaps, one evening, 
when alone, you looked within yourself. Or, it may be' 
you have probed into the souls of your students. You have 
such splendid opportunities. What have you seen ? What 
discoveries have you made ? 

Professor G. I have had no time to look within myself. 
About the students—I don’t know whether they have a 
soul. Or, if they have one, they don’t bother 'about it. 
The gentlemen are interested in three, and only three, things : 
a degree, a job, and an easy time afterwards. The ladies have 
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tte<r£ftdr trinity : tittle-tattle, flirtation (innocent or otherwise 
as the case might be), and a husband. It is ever the same. 
Occasionally, there is someone with ambition, but life soon 
tames him or her. For every one that flies in India, millions 
are winged. Ours is a land of no hope. 

I. That is sad. Don’t the young rebel ? 

Professor S. Most have no guts. Ours is a country of 
“ Safety First.” A few revolt, but they are quickly put out. 

I. Ah ! But what have you done ? You ? 

Professor S. I told you I am married, I have a mistress, 
I’m tied to the apron-strings of my mother. I am now the 
Head of my department at College, and belong to the 
Principal’s party. I have travelled a little, have a house of 
my own, and am looking forward to a Cambridge degree. 
That’s about all. . . . But why do you look at me so 
strangely ? I hope I have said nothing to hurt or shock you ? 

I, after a long silence. I wish you had ! But is that all 
you have done ? 

Professor S. About all, except that Professor Jabber- 
jabber—you know he lectures like a torrent—is not even 
on talking terms with me. The lout says I am taking away 
his girls from him. It is not my fault if the lady students 
prefer me to him, is it ? Besides, he has no monopoly, even 
though he started the game first. He should look at himself 
in the mirror before playing the part of a Don Juan. He is 
a wuch (countrified yokel), and a wuch he will remain. 

I. Any interest in politics ? 

Professor S. Naturally not. 

I. Why naturally not ? 

Professor S. I don’t want to get into trouble with the 
Government. Besides, politics do not interest us. Our 
teaching takes up most of our time. 

I. But have you no hobby, no passion, no particular 
penchant ? 

Professor S. I used to collect stamps at one ti ne, but 
now have no more enthusiasm for it. 

I. Have you no deep attachments ? Any friendships ? 
Loyalties ? 
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You remember Ma& 



issor S. Friends are false. 

exuding optimism? Well, he is married, has two 
i, and has inherited a good bit of property. Now he 
has turned into a vegetable. Scarcely goes out, and when 
he does he is always accompanied by his missus. An Indian 
after matrimony is never the same as before. He loses all 
pep. Madhu, *for instance, is lost. The skirt of his wife 
covers him. The same thing has happened to Bijli. How 
restless he used to be ! Always in a hurry. Always impor¬ 
tant. Always^ busy with something. Well, he, too, after 


taking a wife, has become as cool as a cucumber, ’or, rather, 
he is like a tame horse. As his wife cracks the whip, so he 
arranges his pace. I believe I am the only one who has not 
been broken in. 

I. But are you happy ? 

Professor S. Reasonably. I have a roof over my head, 
a good job, a few distractions. Talking of distractions’ 
reminds me that we have a club now called The Bulls. 
Here, every Sunday, we try to amuse ourselves. 

I. How ? 

Professor S., brightly. Drinks, discussions, a woman now 
and then. 

I. Thank you. That’s enough. 

Professor S., uneasily." What’s the matter ? 

I. Please stand up. 

Professor S. What’s the fine idea ? 

L Please do stand up. I want to have a proper look at 
you. This way, near the window. 

Professor S. I am not much of a beauty now. 

I. I wish you wouldn’t talk all the time. 

Professor S. You do surprise me more and more. At 
first you ask me to fire away, as though I were a machine- 
gun, and then you practically order me to shut my mouth ! 
You are strange ! 

I. To think that I should have come to India to learn 
this piffle ! Why, I had more information from books and 
articles in England. 

Professor S. These always tell you more than they find. 
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They always dramatize truth. If a fellow aims a pistol at a 
governor, the newspapers cry : “ Anarchism ! ” If a woman 
becomes a minister, they shout: “ Extraordinary progress 
of Indian women ! ” It is always like that. The only thing 
extraordinary is their ignorance. Reality is tamer. Most 
of us are content to snatch the little joys of life before it is 
too late. What did you expect us to be doing ? Cleaning 
the sky with a broom? Of course we have a few show¬ 
pieces—Nehru and Co. But the majority of people are 
interested in their daily bread. When they have had that, 
they think of birth, marriage, death. These are the eternal 
topics. 

I. At last you are beginning to speak. But do go on. 

Professor S., warming up. Politics, revolutionary move¬ 
ments, fancy ideas—these are things that last a minute and 
then are gone. There will always be masters and men. All 
masters are the same, veritable curate’s eggs. If they are 
good on one side, they are bad on die odier. Whether you 
have a king or a president or a dictator—it is all the same. 
We Indians know diis, and do not worry overmuch who 
rules us. The Congress is trying to get rid of the British. 
When diat has been done, another party will try to get rid 
of the Congress ; and so it will go on. For this reason the 
middle classes are always for die status quo . One thing, 
however, I’ll tell you. We are on the point of extinction. 
Gandhiji has practically ruined us. The poor have managed 
to improve their lot; the very rich have gone from strength 
to strength; we alone have borne die brunt of Gandhiji's 
crusades. The British have looked on without lifting a finger. 
And yet, we are its greatest support. What criminal 
negligence here 1 If things continue much longer as they 
have, we shall disappear altogether. And, with our destruc¬ 
tion, will follow the end of Britain in India. You are a 
writer. Tell diem the truth. 

I. But what are you doing to protect yourselves ? 

Professor S. As usual, nothing. 

I. Why not organize ? 

Professor S. We are a house divided against itself. Mr. 
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fetes Mr. A. B.; and Mr. L. M. detests Mr. 

"is gleefully awaiting the downfall of the other. 

I. The same old jealousies ? 

Professor S. Yes, always the same. We Indians never 
seem to change in that respect. We adore discord. Perhaps 
that is our genius. We carry within ourselves chaos. 
Children of chaos, that is what we are. 
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His Majesty the Tapedar 

Business took me to the village Bania’s store. The 
man received me with extraordinary affability. Nothing 
seemed to be too good for me. He seated me among a pile 
of cushions on the floor and fussed and cooed round me 
like a fat libidinous pigeon. “ This is an honour, khudawand 
(My Lord), he said again and again in a voice sweet as 
sugar cane. 

Now I was here because my father had a crop to sell, 
and this Bania, I was told, was the only man in the district 
capable of buying it. He was very rich, though, outwardly, 
there was not a hint of it. He was clad in a dirty dhoti and 
cheap calico coat, with a little embroidered cap stuck on his 
shaven skull. His face had the shape of a pointed egg in 
which glowed a pair of small but piercing eyes. From him 
emanated an odour of garlic, rancid butter, and bitter oil. 
And the shop, : small, dark, narrow, untidy, had its quota of 
unpleasant smells. 

“ What is the price of rice this morning ? ” I asked in a 
casual, off-hand manner. This was the first time I was 
managing things for myself: hitherto my father, or our 
trusted bailiff, had attended to them. 

The Bania shook his head dismally. “ You had better 
wait, khudawand” he said after some deliberation^ “ r he 
price is very low just now. It is bound to improve. 1 hen, 
as though he mistrusted his own good intentions, he added 
by way of explanation : “ It is not to everyone that I would 
say that. But you are the son of a man I respect very much. 
h 113 
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So I must 

treat you differently from others 

I was troubled, I confess, by his over-friendliness. “ Still,” 
I said, “ what is the present price ? ” 

“ Twenty-eight rupees a kharar —a mere trifle. If you 
wait, khudawand , you will get, maybe, sixty rupees or more.” 

“ That’s more than double. How do you know it is 
going to rise by that much ? ” 

“ How do I know ? ” and he laughed. “ It’s my business 
to know, khudawand. Haven’t I been buying rice all my life ? 
And, before me, my father ? And, before him, his father ? 
It is in the blood, khudawand , as it is in your blood to eat 
meat.” 


I smiled. “ You must, however, have more precise 
reasons for your prognostication,” I observed. “ Now out 
with them.” 

“ Well, khudawand , most of the crops in the district are 
not going to be good. I think the Zamindars will realize 
this year little or nothing. So the prices are bound to go 
up. When a thing is scarce, it is dear ; when it is plentiful, 
it is cheap,” he said sagely. “ Your crop is the loveliest 
I have seen so far. ... You are bound to make money. 
... Only wait. ... Tell your father that I advised you to 
wait. . . 

“ Kassu,” I asked our bailiff, “ what say you to this ? 
How are the crops this year ? ” 

The Bania looked at Kassu, and Kassu looked at the 
Bania. A swift glance passed between them, and some sort 
of pact seemed to be sealed. 

“ Khudawand ,” said my bailiff, not raising his head, “ the 
Sethia is right. This year a blight has come upon the land, 
and everything has shrivelled up. You are the only lucky 
one—I mean your father. Water is scarce, but I managed 
to get plenty and to spare. All I had to do was to make up 
with the Lord Bahadur the Tapedar Sahib.” 

“ The Lord Bahadur the Tapedar Sahib ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, khudawand. He is a mighty man, the Lord Bahadur 
the Tapedar Sahib. What he says holds good. He’s the 
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His Majesty the Tap 

If he’s against you, everyone is against you. You 
might say he is the real King of India. The Gora Sahibs 
(the English officials) merely sign what he sends them. He 
rules the country. So I keep on rhe right side of him. Now 
that you are here, you had better invite him and arrange a 
shikar and khana (dinner) in his honour. It will pay us 
hundredfold. . . 

“ I shall do nothing of the kind,” I said. “ I shall attend 
to the Lord Bahadur the Tapedar Sahib in my own way.” 

“ No, no, khudawand ,” entreated my bailiff, “ don’t be 
rash. Let sleeping dogs lie. Everybody pays tribute to 
the Lord Bahadur the Tapedar Sahib. Why, then, awaken 
his wrath ? Your father is friends with him; so was your 
grandfather of blessed memory; why must you be the first 
to put your head into the lion’s mouth ? ” 

So the tapedar, the lowest official in the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, was a veritable lion ? I marvelled inwardly, but said 
nothing. “ Anyway, I should like to see the crops of other 
Zamindars,” I remarked to the Bania. 

“ All right, khudawand.” 

The Bania rose, put on his slippers, came out of the shop, 
and clambered on to the back of his donkey that was tethered 
some distance away. 

The bailiff followed on foot, turban and shoes in hand. 

We passed the village. A few peasants met us in the 
street; they were going to buy or barter goods in the market 
place and seemed to be in excellent spirits; but, seeing us, 
they stepped into the mud and stood looking at us stupidly. 
The Bania flung them a greeting; the bailiff nodded to them. 
Our presence seemed to have been advertised in the com¬ 
munity by some mysterious means. Women, young and 
matronly, dressed in picturesque multi-coloured garments, 
caught hold of their children and began for no reason thrash¬ 
ing them; a fakir, daubed to the eyes with ashes, sprang 
up from somewhere and began to demand alms: a little 
fellow, scarcely ten years old, who was watering xiis horse 
at a well, took to cursing the animal in most foul words. A 
group of urchins, naked and filthy, surrounded us and began 
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Qr^fzte at me as though I were a natural history specimen. 
A couple of pariah dogs followed us, barking feebly. At 
last we came into the open. .It was a glorious morning. A 
pale sun, almost white, glimmered in a cobalt sky. The 
earth was rich with the promise of new maternity, and a 
subtle pungent odour, as of aromatic herbs, pervaded the 
atmosphere. I felt fine, and glad to be alive on this regal 
morning. My horse, too, was prancing, as though the blood 
ran gold in'him. So far as I could judge, the crops appeared 
to be splendid. 

“ Bad, bad ! ” said the Bania to me, pointing at the waist- 
high rice-stalks. He spoke awkwardly, as if he had just 
been climbing a high staircase. He stood there, staring at 
the vast fields before him, his nose curled up in disdain and 
his face registering an emotion I could not decipher. “ All 
the grain is gone,” he continued, “ only the blades remain. 
What rotten luck ! ” 

Our bailiff jabbered agreement. 

Suddenly from somewhere a man appeared. He had a 
beard that covered half his length and was a vivid yellow. 
He came up to us and thus addressed the bailiff: “ Ah, 
khudawand , gracious lord ! at last you have consented to 
pay us a visit. . . . Let me kiss your hand. . . .” 

“ Silly, it is not my hand that you ought to be kissing; 
it is khudawqnd’s ,” said my bailiff modestly,*pointing to me. 

The man stared at me sheepishly, and then went through 
the usual ritual of greeting. 

“ Well, Ramzan, how are the. crops this year ? ” asked 
the Bania of the peasant, giving him a swift signal. 

“Ah, Sethji, bad, bad. . . . Never worse. . . . The poor 
will have to eat mud and dung this year. . . .” The voice 
in which he* spoke lacked conviction. Then, turning to me, 
he said : “ Ah, gracious lord, you and your father are lucky 
to have a man like Kassu Khan. Whatever he touches turns 
into gold. May Allah preserve him and his issue ! There’s 
no man like him in the world. ...” 

The bailiff hung down hisrdiead with appropriate modesty. 
“ I’m nothing,” he said; “ everything is in the hands of 
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. He alone can give prosperity. . . . But, : 
the peasant, “ why don’t you come to us ? You will 
be happy with us.” 

“ May I ? ” 

“To be sure you can. Khudawand will treat you as his 
child.” 

So the man was engaged before I, or my father, had had 
a say in the matter ! 

At a sign from the bailiff, the peasant touched my boots 
and blubbered: “ Father, gracious protector, I am your 
slave now. Oh, how happy I am ! . . . May Allah give 
you long life and a crowd of children. . . .” Then he went 
and hung on the neck of Kassu, the bailiff. 

Soon after we left. My two companions were in high 
spirits and chattered along merrily. 

Next morning I went out alone for a ride. In a field I 
encountered an old peasant who had been with us since the 
days of my grandfather. Seeing me, he rushed up to me 
and began to kiss my boots. 

“ Well, how are you getting along, Halim ? ” I asked. 

He did not answer. Only, his lips trembled and there 
were unshed tears in his/eyes. 

“ Why, what’s the matter ? Why didn’t you come and 
see me ? ” 

“ I was longing to, khudawand , but dared not.” 

“ Dared not ! Why not ? ” 

“ I had orders from Kassu Khan not to approach you.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Ah, khudawand ,, he knows best why not. ... He has 
kicked me out, as he has kicked out many old servants.” 

“ He has kicked you out ! Who is he to do that ? Does 
'father know about it ? ” 

" No, your father leaves everything to him. . . . Who is 
he ? ” murmured the peasant between a sob and a smile. 
“ He’s a nobody compared to you, but, all the same, lie’s 
the master here.” 

“ Don’t talk rot ! ” 

“ I’m not talking rot, khudawand ,. He’s the master here. 
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e 4 knows it and acknowledges it. But they wi] 

"they are afraid of him. Some he beats ; some he sends 
away ; some he has converted to his side. . . . He’s a sly one, 
is this Kassu. . . . Eats nothing but chickens. . . . Sends 
two tins of ghee (clarified butter) home every month. . . . 
Has fifty cows and thirty big buffaloes. . . . Owns ten 
camels. ... Is in a fair way to becoming a Zamindar. . . .” 

“ All this he is doing on our money ! 59 1 exclaimed. 

“ Yours, and the poor peasants’. He’s a real demon. He 
puts fines on us for no reason; he robs you right and left; 
and he takes money from the Bania. He’s all right. Allah 
has given him with both hands.” 

“ But how does he make money from the Bania ? ” 

“ Why, he makes your father sell the crops to him cheaply. 
This year, for instance, the price is very high just now. 
Later, I hear, it will go down. But what does Kassu care 
for that ? He gets his share; the Bania makes money; 
your father is the only one to lose. As your father does not 
mind being robbed, for he believes everything this serpent 
Kassu says, no one interferes. . . . But it hurts my soul to 
see you all cheated and robbed like this time after time. 

Now I have said it. . . . What will Kassu do to me ? 
Maybe he will thrash me. . . . Maybe will burn down my 
hut and send me away. . . . Perhaps he will even kill me. 
. . . Anyway, he can’t do worse, the dog. ...” 

I thanked the peasant, re-engaged him, and rode back home 
in no amiable mood. 

What did I see on entering my room ? On my bed, 
with his turban on, lay a man of about forty or so, helping 
himself to my port, while one of our men massaged his legs. 
He was behaving as though it was his place. 

Seeing me, he did not get up, but just threw a greeting. 
“ Well, well, Dewan Sahib, a nice way to treat a guest ? ” 
he said at last. “ Here am I, and nothing ready. No khana . 
No brandy. This here thing”—pointing to the half-con¬ 
sumed bottle of port on the table—“ is no drink for a man. 
It has no kick at all. Well, hurry up and ask your men to 
fetch a real drink. I am dying of thirst.” 
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I felt like kicking him in 
But Kassu sneaked up to me 
and whispered: “ Khudawand, this is Lord Bahadur the 

Tapedar Sahib. Be nice to him. Humour him. Or we.are 
lost. He’s angry, as it is. ...” 

So this was Lord Bahadur the Tapedar Sahib ! For a 
long while I gazed at his flat bearded face and yellow fangs. 
To kick him out or not to kick him out ? That was my 
question at the time. The way he behaved was most objec¬ 
tionable. He was ordering about in my house without so 
much as saying: ** By your leave. I thought I should 
teach him a lesson. So, coming up to him, I said : Hey, 
Tapedar, I object to anyone lying on my bed. Who gave 
you permission to do that ? ” 

“ Hey yourself,” he said. “ Don’t you know who I 
am ? ” 

“ I believe you are a petty Government servant,” I said. 

“ So I am a petty Government servant, eh ? ” he retorted, 
sitting up. 

“ That’s about all you are, I suppose. 

“ You mistake, Dewan. I’m the king here. In me you 
behold the Sarkar. I will not get angry with you because 
you are young and ill-mannered. Perhaps going to Vilayat 
has coarsened you. Your father is different. He is a 
gentleman. ...” 

“Now stop that nonsense and get out, before I fling you 
out. Hurry up.” 

The Tapedar rose, put on his turban, and looking me in 
the face said : “ I shan’t forget this insult. I’ll teach you 
how to receive a Tapedar Sahib. . . So saying, he left. 

Kassu and the servants looked at me in sheer wonderment. 
They thought I had lost my reason. But I paid them no 
attention. I was meditating how to put the Tapedar in his 
proper place. I said to myself, when I return to town I 
shall report the matter to His Excellency. 

But the Tapedar had been quicker than me. He cut ofl 
our water supply; he reported that certain acres that 
had been cultivated for several years past had not been 
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during the assessment; he created many 

troubles. , , , , 

My father was in despair. “ A nice job of work you have 
done,” he said to me. “ Whatever made you insult the 

Tapedar ? ” 4 

“ But this is too funny for words ! ” I said. A teeny- 
weeny official cannot bully us. I will put him tight-” 

“ In the meantime the crops can rot ! ” he said. “ Besides, 
you can do nothing. Even if you report the matter to the 
Governor, nothing will come of it. His Excellency, if he 
does not forget all about it, will write to the Commissioner; 
the Commissioner will write to the Collector; the Collector 
will write to the Deputy Collector; die Deputy Collector 
will write to the Mukhtiarkar; the Mukhtiarkar, who is 
hand in glove with the Tapedar, will say that we are to 
blame. So, after months and months of inquiry, nothing 
will happen. Meanwhile, our crops will suffer. I think I’ll 
go and samjhao (placate) the Tapedar. . . . 

Now I understood. The Tapedar is indeed a mighty 
man. He rules India. Long live His Majesty the Tapedar ! 


XIII 


Hotel de Luxe 

A SUMMER MORNING, all blue and gold. It is warm 
but not oppressive. I go out for a ramble. Hazard brings 
me near a conglomeration of hutments. I stop before a 

chai-khana (tea-shop). . 

Sharif, the proprietor of this establishment, is leaning 
against the door-post, chewing betel-nut and gazing in the 
direction of the main road. He is a man in the early forties, 
dirty, lousy, with an enormous face poised on a narrow 
neck and legs thin as tooth-picks. But his head is swathed 
in brave red silk and his fingers glisten with many silver 
rings. Seeing that no customer is in view, for he takes me 
to be some sort of Nosy Parker, he takes a small mirror 
from his pocket, blows upon it, wipes it with his sleeve, 
and gazes long and intently at his countenance. Then, 
with a satisfied grin, he consigns the mirror somewhere 
among the folds of his capacious trousers. After a while, 

he begins to tidy up the place. 

His hotel is a one-room affair, gloomy, filthy, smoky. 
The mud walls, coated with several layers ol dung, bulge 
out like inflated stomachs. A tiny barred window, a joke c i 
a window, is covered with dust and the handiwork o> several 
generations of spiders. The floor is earth pure and simple, 
with so many holes in it that it looks as though the Japanese 
had been bombing it. But, perhaps, at night, this is the 
abode of innumerable rats. In one corner, on a long wooden 
table, stand a bucket of slimy water, a pot half-full of milk 
with flies swimming in it, a dozen or so thick glasses that do 
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em ever to have been properly cleaned, and an 
ner with which to break ice, or, it may be, heads. On 
rickety shelves are arranged bottles of essences and of various 
coloured sherbets. Over these hovers a cloud of wasps 
and bumble-bees, all on excellent terms. Here and there, 
placed anyhow, are bare wooden tables, black with grime, 
and wooden benches without backs. Of course there is a 
sigree (brazier) with water boiling and bubbling over it in a 
copper vessel. Round it are arranged cups without handles 
and saucers that resemble soup plates. The whole hotel, for 
so it is called, is not worth five rupees at a liberal estimate. 

Here, however, congregate the idle rich and the fashion¬ 
ables of the Makrani tribe. Their hutments, low, rheumatic 
constructions, surround the chai-khana. The smell of dung, 
dried fish and gutter water floats in and hangs like a menace 
in the still hot air. 

Sharif, with a rag in hand, cleans everything—the bucket, 
the milk-pot, the benches, the tables. Then, with a tug at 
his fierce moustache, he sits down, humming : 


By breath of roses led, 

I found the grove in the morning pure. 
With the concert of the nightingales 
My drunken brain to cure. 


There is a shuffling of feet and a tall, gaunt man, with a 
violin under his arm, slithers in. This is Rahman, the father- 
in-law of the prosperous hotel-keeper. “ Oi, oi,” he mutters, 
“ I*m tired, dog-tired.” 

Sharif jumps to his feet, embraces his father-in-law, 
exchanges a volley of questions with him, and then suddenly 
subsides, like a quenched squib. 

Before the old man can say anything, there is a sound of 
laughter and several men troop into the room. 

“ Milk rose for me,” orders one. 

“ Raspberry milk for me,” shouts another. 

“ Kandhari sherbet Is what Til have,” says a third, and so 
on and so forth. 

Sharif juggles with the milk-pot, the various sherbets, 
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fences, and, holding three glasses in one, hand, sb 
^customers' with acrobatic gestures. Then, leaning one 
leg upon another, he makes a sign to his father-in-law, who 
was squatting down on the damp floor. Fixing the violin 
under his chin, the old man, with a flourish, begins. A thin 
wheezy stream of sound begins to flow, like the squealing 
of consumptive mice. Slowly, gradually, as though gathering 
courage, the violin shoots out fiercer notes. 

The men listen enraptured. “ This is music/ 5 says one, 
lazing luxuriously. “It reminds me of my youth when, 
carefree, I roamed on the uplands of Makran. 55 

“ Ah, yes/ 5 murmurs another. “Life was a song there. 
It is one weariness here. Work, work, work. Dust, dust, 
dust. Whirr, whirr, whirr. It is Jehnum 55 (hell). 

The violin player had been drawing upon his scanty 
repertoire. At last he exhausted it, and sat listening to the 
conversation of his betters. No one spoke to him; only 
now and then a coin had been flung in his direction. 

Soon after the men yawned, rose, yawned again, and 
stumbled off. 

Sharif counted the money he had earned. One rupee, 
eight annas. Not bad ! 

- “ Give me a drink, Sharif, my boy/ 5 said the old man to 
his son-in-law. 

Sharif looked at the tired, gaunt-eyed figure before him, 
and burst out laughing. “ Do you think Tm the Sarkar or 
what ? , This is a chai-khana , not a jail-khana . Nothing free 
here, jf you want a drink, you must pay for it. But out 
with thp money you have earned in my hotel. Half of it 
is mine by rights. 55 

The old man whined and tried to scuttle off. 

Sharif caught him by the shoulder and gave him a violent 
shaking. The two began to fight. The aid man was no 
match for his son-in-law, but. struggled heroically to defend 
the few* coppers, he bad gathered., At last one blow sent 
him reeling. When he rose to.liis feet, blood was flowing 
from his cheek and staining \m white beard. At Once lie 
began to shout: “ Murder ; help, help ! 55 
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suddenly came to his senses. He apologized^to 
fie^old man, wiped his face with the rag he used for every 
operation, seated him gently on the bench, put a glass of 
rose milk before him, and gave him twelve annas as naftar 

(gift)- 

The old man looked furious, mumbled something about 
a police-court, and ended up by drinking the beverage and 
pocketing the money. Then, adjusting his threadbare turban 
at a proper angle, he stepped out into the open. A few sickly 
ducks, breathing heavily, clucked feebly and waddled off 
into green pools of slime. He caught one, wrung its neck 
with a twist of his hand, and thrust the half-dead bird under 
his shirt. Then, with a smile on his face, he was off. 

Sharif watched him do the deed, shook his fist impotently, 
and muttered, looking at me in no amiable mood: “ The 
man’s not fit to come to my hotel. He’ll give it a bad name. 
In future I shall not admit such riff-raff.” 

Then he began to write in big capital letters on his door : 
“ Hotel de Luxe. Musicians, dogs, and loiterers not allowed.” 
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Public-Service Commissions 

I know that t am not the first to say that public life in 
India is corrupt, but it needs repeating. Almost anything or 
anyone can be bought. Money achieves miracles here. There 
was, for instance, a Judicial Commissioner who openly sold 
posts. There was another high official whose motto was: 
“ Cash first, talk afterwards.” That these two happened 
to be Englishmen does not prove that Indians are more honest. 
No, everything points to the contrary. People, as a rule, 
prefer to "deal with the British. It is not easy to get out of 
the clutches of an Indian in authority. He sucks diy. 

By this I do not mean to suggest that there is no honesty 
in India. Of course there is. But what I mean to indicate is, 
that this is the land of graft par excellence . 

Take, for example, the filling of posts. It is rarely that 
they are given on merit.. Influence, bribery, political 
considerations dictate the appointments. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the services suffer. 
The level of efficiency is falling off. It is not easy to find 
an official who is cultured and efficient at the same time. 
The general standard is very low. I have before me the 
letter of a certain Director of Public Instruction. In six lines 
there are four mistakes of English. Here is the epistle of 
another man in a high position : “ Please excuse me for the 
delay in replying to your letter of the 18th March. I am 
ever in my office between 5 p.m. and 11 p.m. I shall thank 
you to look me in at any time convenient to you. . . .” 

Both the British Government and the Congress have been 
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alive to the selling of jobs. To remedy this 
rtcn threatens to undermine the entire Governmental system 
in India, it was proposed to appoint a Federal Public-Service 
Commission for all-India posts and Provincial Public-Service 
Commissions for local posts. These bodies duly came into 
into existence. The members of the first were to be nominated 
by the Viceroy, and those of the others by the various 
Governors. 

At last, it was felt, there was an end to wangling and 
jockeying for posts. A matter to be jubilant about 1 But 
what is the truth ? 

Now I should like to say at the very outset that I cannot 
pretend to speak of all the Public-Service Commissions. 
For all I know, they might be just what was wanted by the 
authorities. But I did come in contact, quite closely, with 
one ; and if it is at all representative, I begin to wonder just 
what the gain is. 

But let me describe what I saw. I am only changing the 
names and the locality. Everything else is absolutely true. 

I appeared before this August Body twice, and had personal 
talks with two of its members. The first time that I met 
the gentlemen of the Public-Service Commission was in 
connection with a professorship of English literature in a 
Government college. 

When I entered the Government building, headquarters 
of the Commission, I found about ten candidates, two ladies 
among them, already present. They were all chatting 
animatedly, and seriously assessing one another’s chances. 

Professor K. T- seemed to know me by name. He 

came and spoke to me and then introduced me to the other 
aspirants for the post. I found them a jolly and interesting 
crowd. From what a variety of provinces these men and 
women had come ! 

" Who do you think is going to get the job ? ” I was asked. 

“ How do I know ? ” I said. “ But I wish all luck to the 
best man.” 

“ I thought I had the best chance,” said Professor K. T -, 

a little sadly, “ but here is a surprise in Dr. Shahani.” 
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jt you are already a professor,” I said. “ Why, then, 
do you seek this situation ? ” 

“ It is the grade, my friend. This is a first-class post. 
I’ve been teaching English for the last sixteen years without 
getting into the higher scale. I can’t go any further: I’ve 
reached the limit of rise. Six hundred and fifty rupees a month 
is all I can have. But if I secure this post, I can attain one 
thousand rupees or more.” 

“ Aren’t you greedy ? ” I said, laughing. “ Give a chance 
to a new man.” 

“ I’ve six children to feed and educate.” 

“ By the way, who are the members of the Commission ? ” 
I asked. 

Everyone looked at me as at a simpleton. “ Why, 
don’t you know ? ” asked a young man, in a smart blue 
blazer. 
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“ No.” 

“ Fancy that ! ” cried one of the ladies. 

However, Professor K. T- enlightened me, adding: 

“ There is this time Professor L- in the capacity of 

expert.” 

“Do you know this last gentleman ? ” 

“ Know him ? ” cried Professor K. T-. “ Man, I 

have served under him for seven years.” 

“ Well, here’s something in your favour.” 

“ I’m not so sure. Professor L-, if I remember rightly, 

was much impressed with your book on Shakespeare.” 

Before I could say anything, I was called. 

There were five men in the room when I entered. In 
the centre, smoking a long cigar, sat a beefy gentleman in 
black. Mr. B -, I thought. On his right was an English¬ 

man, keen-eyed, alert-looking, his chin cupped in his palm. 
Obviously the expert, I said to myselt. Opposite were a 
tall, ball-headed, tight-lipped Englishman, evidently Mr. 

A-, and two Indians. I did not know which was the 

member of the Commission and which the Secretary. 

“ Good morning, gentlemen,” I said. 

“ Good morn-ing,” said the beefy gentleman in black, 
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it removing tlie cigar from his mouth. 

Ided, indicating a chair. 

“ Thank you.” 

There was a silence. I noticed that I was being scrutinized, 
particularly by the keen-eyed Englishman on my right. As 
I looked at him, he gave me a friendly smile. 

“ You have testimonials from several distinguished English 
men of letters,” began the beefy gentleman in black. “ Is 


that correct ? ” 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

“ Have you got the originals with y6u ? ” 

“Yes. Do you wish to see them ? ” 

“ No, that’s all right. Mr. Clifford Bax says that the 
University that obtained your services would be fortunate. 


Is that correct ? ” 

“ Mr. Bax is good enough to say so.” 

There was a ripple of mild laughter, 

“ Can you lecture ? ” asked the beefy gentleman in black, 
emitting a puff. 

“ I think so.” 


“ Give us some proofs.” 

“ I've had the good fortune to speak before the Poets’ 
Club, the India Society, the Royal Society of Literature, and, 
recently, at the World Congress of Faiths.” 

“ So you can speechify ? ” 

“ Yes, I can speak.” 

“ But Mr. Laurence Binyon speaks of a Chair of Poetry. 
We want a Professor of English Literature.” 

“ Poetry, I think, includes literature.” 

“ I don’t think so,” said the beefy man in black. 

“ Well, have a look at the other testimonials—those of 
Havelock Ellis and Sir William Rothenstein. They speak of 
literature.” 

“ But do you know anything of literature ? ” 

It was obvious that the man had neither read all the 
certificates—some of them from the foremost creative spirits 
in English literature—nor rny of my writings. “ A little,” 
I said. 



tt a competent man. : 
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iat’s not enough/’ said the beefy man in black. 



I pushed towards him three of my books and a bunch of 
literary articles. 

He scanned them indifferently and put them away. 

Here the Englishman on my right spoke. “ But Dr. 

Shahani is a well-known scholar, Mr. B-. I know his 

Shakespeare book very well; let me have a look at the other 
two. He picked up the books and examined them carefully. 

Then he cried : “ Look at this, Mr. B-! A book in the 

Wisdom of the East Series, with a preface by Havelock 
Ellis ! And here is another entirely in French ! ” 

Mr. B- went on quietly smoking. “ Any questions, 

Mr. A-? ” 

Just one,” said the ball-headed, tight-lipped Englishman 
in a whisper. “ I want to know why a man of Dr. Shahani’s 
distinction wishes to occupy a small post ? Will you please 
enlighten me, Dr. Shahani ? ” 

I told him what I thought fit. 

“ Ah ! ” muttered Mr. A-, and was silent. 

“ Any questions, Sir T-? ” 

“ No.” 

“ You, Professor L-? ” 

“ Yes. Dr. Shahani, you are an authority on Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethan period. But can you make anything of The 
Phoenix and the Turtle ? I confess it has defied me altogether.” 

It was clear that Professor L- was giving me a chance 

to show myselt off ; for I had written a short study on the 
poem which had impressed a number of scholars, both English 
and continental. I took the hint. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I’ve ^written an essay on the subject, which * 
even the late J. M. Robertson called the most complete in 
the English language. Professor G. Wilson-Kmght, too, 
has spoken well of it, first in the Criterion , then in 4)is 
Shakespearian Tempest . Mr. Thomas Sturge Moore also lias 
been enthusiastic about it. . . .” It was disgusting tq have 
to speak like this, but there appeared to be no other way 
to impress the beefy man in black. 
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have ! Listen to that, Mr. B- 



ilained a poem that' has defied critics for wellni w 
diree- centuries ! He does know something about English 

literature.” . 

The beefy man in black went on smoking, without a tlicker 
of his eyebrows. “ Is that all ? ” he asked, looking round. 
No one spoke. Sir T-, the Indian member, had not 


uttered a word. He was quietly stroking his chin 

“ That’s all, Dr. Shahani,” said the beefy man in black, 
his face enveloped in a cloud of smoke. But don t go 
away. We might want to see you again at 2 p.m.” 

As it was only 12.30, I went out for lunch. I returned a 
little before two, but was not called again. 

The following day I met Professor L-. He was glad 

to see me. “ You are better qualified than myself,” .he said 


modestly. “ Please forgive me for asking you silly questions 
yesterday. The Director of Public Instruction had appointed 
me as ‘expert.’ I did not know there would be^candidates 
like you. However, the worst is done. Please don’t think too 
unkindly of me. Your chances? Well, I can say that we were 
all very impressed with your qualifications and attainments. 
But there is one thing against you: you are too good for 
the post. Wasting your sweetness on the desert air. 

“ In odier words, I’m not good enough ? I said. 

“ I’ve no say in the matter. I merely gave my opinion; 
and you can guess what it must have been. But Mr. B 
has his own ideas. He asked me what was the difference 
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between M.A. and Ph.D. ! And he simply could not make 
out the distinction between Honours and Tripos ! Sir T — 
as you know, has not even passed his Matric. Kicked up by 

the Governor. Mr. A-was an architect. Literature, alas, 

is not in their line. Rotten luck ! 
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I did not wait to hear the result. After calling on several 
editors, and collecting a pile of books for review, I left for 
my home town, giving the matter no more thought. I secretly 
hoped that the post would be given to Professor K. T 
who had six children to bring up. 

It was given to a man who had been to the same college 


/ 
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itout man in black. So at least wrote to me a fri< 
League of Nations Indian Bureau. 



A few months later I was again called by this August Body. 
This was in connection with a bigger and better paid post. 
I was not anxious to go, particularly as rumour had it that 
the job would be given to the brother-in-law of the Chief 

Secretary to the Government of M-. But if this was 

so, what was the use of calling me and other candidates to a 
distant place ? Was it to make us spend a lot of money 
for nothing ? I decided to see His Excellency. 

I did. His Excellency appeared to be ill at ease. At one 
moment he said that he had no say in the matter, at another 
he advised me not to bother about so trifling a post. I was 
puzzled why he spoke thus, especially as a friend, a Minister, 
had told me that His Excellency could do what he liked. 

I was nettled. There were many things that I wished to 
find out. I went. But this time I took die precaution of taking 

a letter of introduction from a former Minister to Sir T-, 

a colleague of his at one time. 

“So we meet again ? ” said the stout man in black, as I 
entered the room. “ We know all about you, but we wished 
to ask you one or two questions.” 

“ I’m at your service,” I said. 

“ Frankly,” said Mr. A-, “ I’m puzzled. Why does 

Dr. Shahani seek small posts ? ” 

“ How much did you start on ? ” I asked. 

*• Oh ! ” lisped Mr. A-, making a funny noise with 

his tongue, “ you mustn’t be personal.” 

“ I’m sorry,” I said, “ but the pay is not to be sniffed at. 
It is five hundred and fifty rupees a month.” 

“ Oh, oh, I did not know that the post was so well paid,” 
twittered Mr. A- . 

" But can you do hard w r ork ? ” barked the stout man in 
biack. “ You are essentially an intellectual man—a scholar.” 

“ Last time you doubted whether I knew any English; 
now you accuse me of being a scholar ! ” I said in hurt tones. 
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never refer to the past. As I said, this job recjui 
i'work, and you are an intellectual. ,, 

“ The two are not incompatible. ,, 

“ I should have thought they were. You see, we differ a 
little there. But if we were to recommend you for the 
appointment, you must give up writing. ,, 

“ Even books and literary articles ? ” 

“ I’m afraid that is so.” 

Here the Secretary butted in with : “ I don’t think there is 
anything in the rules against writing books or literary 


articles.” 

“ But I do not approve of Government servants indulging 
in that sort of thing,” said the stout man in black, the cigar, 


as usual, glued to his lips. 

I happened to know several high officials who indulged 
in the disreputable habit of writing books or articles. I 
mentioned the name of Sir Denys Bray, who is not only a 
distinguished Government official, but a scholar of no mean 


1CUUIC. . . . c , . 

“ I don’t know anything about the activities ot this 
gentleman,” said the stout man in black, chewing his cigar 
savagely. “ I’m telling you what we want. Well, if you 
promise to give up your literary activities, we’ll give your 
case consideration.” , 

The man was lying like an epitaph. He knew that he 
could not recommend me. However, very adroitly, he was 
shifting the responsibility on to my shoulders. He was, 
sure that I would say no to his demand. 

As I had come to discover things for myself, it cost me 
nothing to utter with feigned meekness: “ All right. 111 
not write another word. I’ll bury my pen five fathoms deep 

in the earth.” y 

The stout man in black nearly dropped his cigar. You 
will ? ” he gasped. 

“ Yes,” I said humbly. 

He changed his tactics. “ Remember, and remember 
well, that we want no bright journalese.” 

I must say I was hurt. I had been writing for the past 
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Months in The Times of India , and my articles had 
appeared on the editorial page. I had been congratulated 
on them by many people. But here was the Chairman of the 
Commission calling my stuff journalese. 

“Do you read The Times of India ? 55 1 asked. 

“ I do. Why ? ” 

“You may have seen some of my work in its pages.” 

“ Frankly, I have not.” 

“ Don’t you read the editorials ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Well, then, you could not have missed seeing my name 
on the same page.” 

“ I fear I have missed it.” 

I did not know what to say. On the one hand, he had 
dubbed my stuff journalese, on the other, he said he had not 
seen it. “Do you happen to see The Spectator ? ” I questioned. 

“ Occasionally. But wait a minute. I think I have seen 
some of your efforts in its pages.” 

“ And does The Spectator publish journalese ? ” 

“ Well, Dr. Shahani, that’s about all. We’ll give your 
case our best consideration. More I cannot promise.” 

“ You are most kind,” I said. 

“ Good morning.” 

“ Good morning, gentlemen.” 

That evening I called on Sir T-. He read the letter 

of introduction and his face changed at once. “You are 

related to the Hon. Mr. Q-? ” he said. “ I didn’t know 

that. Please sit down and make yourself comfortable. A 
drink?” 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

“ Brandy or whisky ? ” 

“ Anything will do.” I liked none of these, but I thought 
over a glass of something he would be less formal. 

As he sipped cognac from a wineglass, he told me that 
he was a very sick man, and tried to exert himself as little 
as possible. 

“ I’m sorry to hear that, I hope you will soon be yourself 
again.” 
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don’t know whether I shall ever be well again. How 
ever, let us talk of yourself. What can I do for you ? ” 

“ You are most kind. I don’t want anything from you. 
I would just like to know a few things. A simple matter of 
curiosity.” 

“ I’m listening.” 

“ is it true that the job is going to be given to the brother- 
in-law of the Chief Secretary ? ” 

Sir T- closed his eyes. “ I’m not supposed to say 


§L 


anything,” he said at last, “ but you are not an ordinary 
candidate. You can be relied upon to keep a secret, can’t 


you 


? Well, it is so. We have received definite instructions 


to select him.” 

“ Instructions from whom ? ” 

“ From the Government.” 

“ More exactly ? ” 

“ I’m not in a position to say that.” 

“ But surely the Governor has a voice in the matter ? ” 

Sir -- laughed. “ He’s the boss. I am his man. 

I’m here to carry out his orders. I have heard that you are 
on friendly terms with him. Why didn’t you bring a letter 
from him ? Then I would have given you the job in the 
teeth of all the Ministers. In future, never come without 
that. It is a sheer waste of time.” 
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“ But why call the candidates if the man has already been 
decided upon ? ” 

“ Oh, a mere formality. Well, last time we would have 

given you the job had not Mr. B-already made up his 

mind. You see, he’s the Chairman. We have to defer to 

him. Mr. A-is practically his echo.” 

(f Thank you so much,” I said, rising. “ It has been a 


very agreeable visit. I sincerely hope that you will soon be 
all right again.” 

Si r x- r ose slowly. He looked a very sick man. It 


was obvious that it did not matter to him two straws what 
he had said. He seemed to consider himself past cure.. 

I was sorry for him. But it. was lucky that I found him in 
this condition, or he would have been more circumspect. I 
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him good-bye and a speedy recovery, and left, quite 
satisfied widi the morning’s work. 

Next day, around 11.45 * n the morning, I went to see 

Mr. A-. He was in his office, and at once sent for 

me. 


£ 


“ How do you do, Dr. Shahani ? ” he said, trying to be 
very amiable. 

“ I do not wish to take up much of your time,” I remarked. 
“ I just dropped in to pay my respects 10 you.” 

“ It is most kind of you ; but I hope you are not going 
to talk of the post in question ? ” 

“Oh, no. I never trouble about the past. Yesterday is 
too old for me.” 

“ Very wise, very wise,” he said, turning in his chair 
uneasily. “ But what can I do for you, Dr. Shahani ? You 
see, you are a candidate for a post about which I have not 
yet made up my mind. I do not want to be unduly influenced. 
I wish to keep an open mind.” 

“ The lady doth protest too much,” I said inwardly. 
Then, aloud : “ But I’ve not come to talk of the job.” 

“ I know, I know, but I cannot help being influenced. 
You see, you talk in a manner that the other candidates 
don’t. I wish I could meet you after this is over. I should 
enjoy a long talk with you.” 

“ You are very kind,” I said. “ I, too, should like to have 
the pleasure of knowing you better. Unfortunately, I am 
leaving for the North very shortly.” 

“ Business or pleasure ? ” 

“ Both.” 

“ How long have you been in India ? ” 

“ Some months.” 

“ What was your main idea in coming here ? ” 

“To study things for myself.” 

“ You are going to write about what you see ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

Mr. A- appeared nervous. “ Excuse me,” he said, 

“ I’ll be back in a moment.” 

I saw that he went into the room of Mr. B-, the 
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tan of the Commission. He returned, and breat 
tgh of relief. 

“ Is Mr. B—— in ? ” I asked. 

“ How do I know ? 55 

“ I thought you went into his room just now ? ” 

“ Did I ? How did you know ? ” 

“ Because I heard you knocking on the adjoining door.” 

“You are clever, aren’t you ? ” 

“ I’m not a detective, but it did not require a Sherlock 
Holmes to find out where you were going. He is not in.” 

“ How do you know he is not in ? ” 

“ Because, when you returned, you appeared relieved.” 

“ You see,” said Mr. A-, “ I don’t want Mr. B-to 

think that I am being influenced. Every minute that you 
are here I’m being influenced.” 

I did not know that I possessed hypnotic powers. But 

as Mr. A-was liable to creeps, I tried to play the role 

of Dickens’ Fat Boy. It was such fun ! But he fell into the 
trap himself. 

“ It appears that you saw His Excellency before you came 
here,” said Mr. A-. 

“That is so.” 

“ Was it in connection, with the job ?- ” 

“ Yes.” 


“ What did he say ? ” 

“ I fear I am not in a position to divulge that.” 

“ He supported you ? ” 

I put on a mysterious air. 

“ I must tell Mr. B-that.” 

“ Please don’t try to influence him.” 

“ But this is important.” 

“ You are an independent body, so why worry about the 
opinion of His Excellency ? After all, you have to decide 
the matter, haven’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, but the opinion of a Governor, after all. . . .” 

“ So a Governor’s word does mean something ? ” 

“ Naturally. We are appointed by him. But do tell me 
what His Excellency said.” 
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ought he had written to you about his choice 
hat I know of. Mr. B- may have. I’ll ask 


“§L 


44 Curious that you are not in the know ! I know that a 
particular candidate has been recommended to you. . . .” 

Mr. A- became suspicious at once. “ Here are we 

talking of the job again/’ he said. 

“ I didn’t begin the topic.” 

“ I know, I know, but the blasted thing is on my mind.” 

“ Mr. A-! ” I cried. “ A nice cultured man like you 

to use words like that! ” 

“ I’m sorry, but the darned thing is on my mind.” 

Thinking that it was time to push my advantage a little 

further, I said: “ I’ll be very frank with you, Mr. A-. 

It is my business to find out things. I learn from a 
very authoritative source that you generally act under 
orders.” 


Mr. A- made his famous noise with the tongue. 

“You mustn’t say that! ” 

“ But it’s a fact. For instance, in this case, you have 

received orders from the Government of M-to * select * 

a particular man.” 

44 Not I individually, at any rate,” said Mr. A-. 

44 I didn’t mean that. You, as a body.” 

“ We are treading on dangerous ground now. Please, 
Dr. Shahani, please let us drop this topic. I have already 
said far more than I should have. But you do worry things 
out of a fellow.” 

“ You have said nothing incriminating. You have no 
cause to be apprehensive. You have only told me what I 
knew already.” 

44 Ah ! ” and Mr. A-heaved a sigh of relief. 

44 When is Mr. B-supposed to be in ? ” 

44 Are you going to pump him also ? ” 

44 What a word to use ? I wish to say Hello to him. If 
he is anything as grave as you are, I should not even dream 
of asking him any questions.” 

Mr. A-was really pleased. “ Long years in Govern- 
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you know,” he said, “ do make one 
I understand. Mum is the word. But when is Mr. B- 


expected here ? ” 

“ I think he has not come in this morning. ,, 

“ Have you no regular office hours ? ” 

“ No. It is only once in a while that we meet to interview 
candidates for the various posts.” 

“ A nice, comfortable job, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Well, we have earned it.” 

“ I’m sure you have. Any fool can see that you fill it 
worthily.” 

“ You have a way with you, haven’t you, Dr. Shahani. 
Now I am being influenced by you.” 

“ Please let us drop that. I am sure I’m not a Mesmer.” 

“ Who ? ” 

“ Oh, that was a wicked Frenchman who put people to 
sleep by just making a few passes with his hands.” 

“ Have you dabbled in the occult ? ” 

" A little.” 

Mr. A- took out his watch, put it to his ear, looked 

at it, and again put it to his ear. “ Time for lunch,” he 
announced. 

“ Well, good-bye, Mr. A-. It is great to have met you.” 

“ Have you been to the States ? ” 

“ No ” 

“ Then how do you come to use an Americanism ? ” 

“ Picked it up. Part of Astronomy.” 

I left Mr. A-scratching his head. 

Many days later, when I returned from my journey, I 
called on one of the Ministers in the Government of M • 
He had asked me to come and see him to arrange a date for 
dinner. The very first words he uttered, on seeing me, 
were: “ Congratulations. You are one of the ^ three 

candidates who have been recommended for the post.” 

“ Thanks for the information. Who are the other two r ” 

He told me. 

“ W'ho is to do the final selecting ? ” 
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we Ministers in conclave. Then we put our choio 
E.” 



“ I thought you had already decided upon the candidate ? ” 
“ Well, the Public-Service Commission, for some reason, 
has played for safety. Not that we are obliged to listen to 
them. They are merely an advisory body. We can, if we 
like, send our representative to watch for us. We can ask 
them to reconsider their decision, or, if need be, ask them to 
send for fresh candidates.” 

“ I see. But how does the wind blow this time ? ” 

“ H.E. has asked to see the names of all the candidates 
who have been recommended.” 

“ And what does he say ? ” 

v" “Well, I don’t know. The Chief Minister, who went 
to see him, found him in a rage. The matter , appears to be 
more complicated than you would think. Political influences 
are working. Anyway, I’ll do what I can for you.’’ 

“ Thanks. But what does the Chief Minister think ? ” 

“ Only Allah knows. He’ll change as the wind blows.” 

- “ And H.E. ? ” " . .. 


“ He’ll let us do the dirty job. He’ll merely throw in a 
hint, and we shall have to take it.” 

“ Is it always like that ? ” 

“ Always.” 

“ What about Provincial Autonomy ? ” 

“ A pretty name, my friend, a pretty name, particularly 
here. H.E. can make or mar a Ministry. Most of the 
members of the Assembly are uneducated countrified land¬ 
lords and a word from the Lord Sahib will make them 
desert their leaders. The Governor is the real ruler of the 


province. . . 

What more did I want ? I had learned all I wished to 
learn. 

By the way, after much wangling and jockeying, the post 
was ultimately given to the brother-in-law of the Chief 
Secretary. To satisfy a certain section of his party, die 
Chief Minister created another post for a co-religionist. So 
all is well that ends well. 
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really, what are the Public-Service Commissions 
for ? Is India to pay the members fat salaries just to wash 
the dirty linen of Ministries and Governors ? 

“ Don’t come here again without a letter from His 
Excellency,” said the member of one such August Body to 
me. “ It is a sheer waste of time and money.” 

Well, well. We are certainly on the road to Home Rule. 
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India without Indians 

A - 

-l”Lndr£ maurois once said to me, philosophizing about 
life: To be happy, we must create within this world 
a little world of our own. A few things suffice here : some¬ 
one you love and who loves you ; a few loyal friends; and 
work that interests you. The rest is sound and fury signi- 
Y ln S nothing. The sun is said to be a million times bigger 
than the earth, but what of that? For me, I tell you, it is 
a red ball of fire that shows me the glory of the flowers in 
my garden. Ah, it is so easy to be happy ! ” 

Whether this is wisdom or not, I cannot say. Some men 
can live in a room without a view; others just cannot. It 
is all a question of temperament. But this is certainly the 
philosophy of the British in India. Tfypy have built in the 
country, duly fortified, a little world of their own. Here 
ey live in a way that has scarcely varied since the days of 
John Company. Theirs is an India where there are nq Indians. 

One hears again and again of the unchanging East. But 
what of the unchanging and unchangeable Britisher in India ? 
Here is a chapter in anthropology that remains to be written. 
\v hat is the life of the British like in India ? Let a high 
n ghsh official speak. For obvious reasons, I suppress his 
name. The menfolk,” he told me, “ do f 'three tilings : 
Jhey work, they play, and they drink. That is our Holy 
nmty. Exceptions : invalids, eccentrics, and missionaries. 
Ui ^ r P ro S ram ni e is the same wherever you go. . . .” 

determined to investigate the matter for myself. After 

all, seeing is believing. 
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f^uni British are good workers. From the office hours 
in uic morning (they differ in different departments) to five 
in the afternoon, with a break for lunch, they are busy with 
their various tasks. No shirking, no lazing, no dilly-dallying. 
Wherever I went, in bank or commercial establishment, in 
Government office or Court of Law, I found quiet efficiency. 

After tea, nothing can keep a Britisher at his desk. The 
playground is the place. Hockey or football, polo or golf, 
tennis or cricket absorbs him until dusk. 

Then comes the long-awaited hour. The ritual of drink 
begins. Between now and midnight much liquor flows. 

The fumes of brandy and whisky rise from Karachi to 
Calcutta, from Simla to Ceylon. After that, back home 
and another drink. Dinner, and to bed. 

This is the week-day programme. Saturdays are a little 
gayer. To begin with, there are thfe races. 1 hen the Boat 
Club. These take up the afternoon. Later there is a dance, 
to the accompaniment of a jazz band, or a visit to a cinema. 

Holidays provide hunting or shooting expeditions, tours 
to other cities, or a spell at some hill-station. When the long 
furlough is due, a trip is religiously made to England. 

So live the British in India, from year to year, from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Always among their own kind and 
always doing the same things. There is scarcely any vari¬ 
ation. Indeed, the very thought of a change frightens them. 

In my simplicity, judging from standards prevalent in 
England, I wished to found a literary club, where cultured 
men of different races could meet and discuss matters ot 
mutual interest. I approached an English editor and unfolded 
to him my bright plan. I thought it would appeal to 


him. 

“ Excellent idea,” he said, “but you must invent some 
time for this purpose. Day—work; evening sports, 

night_gymkhana. I fear there is no interval for contabs. 

I speak, of course, of Englishmen. However, you may 
try. All I can promise is to give the matter due publicity. 

A few days later I spoke to the Private Secretary to His 
Excellency of Sind. 
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md idea ! ” he said. “ But you want some En^ 
o join ? There are some fellows here who have been 
to Oxford or Cambridge. ...” . . , 

“ That sounds interesting !”.'>* . 

“Merely sounds. In actual.fact, no. After the day’s 
work, not even wild horses can make an Englishman sit 
within the four walls of a house. He simply will not waste 
his time in talking superior stuff.” , * 

“ Then there’s no one ? ” * 

“ I fear that is so. Wait a bit, though. There is a major 
here who is rather bookish. He might like to join. I’ll 
ask him, and let you know.” ,, * 

“ How about yourself? ” 

“ Oh, well, you see—I, well——” he sniiled and tried to 
be polite. 

Some time after this talk, happening to call on His 
Excellency, I asked him if the British in India were interested 
in anything but the mill-round of daily duties and distractions. 

“ Frankly, no,” he said. They have no time for the 
pretty fal-lals and kickshaws of life. The Britisher in India 
likes to keep to himself. In isolation lies his strength. Were 
he to study the country and its peoples Intimately, he might 
‘ go native,’ as the phrase runs. So we keep him shunting 
from place to place. We never give him-time to strike roots 
in the country. You may call this bad, but there it is. Our 
policy.” 

I understood. Sir Lancelot Graham was nothing if not 
frank. But, really, whose is die loss ? 

The British have been in India a long time, yet they look 
as though they had only just arrived in the country. There 
is a wall of incomprehension between them and Indians. 
Neither side understands or appreciates the adventure of 
the other. Each sullenly retires into its little shell. 

This is a sad state of affairs. The future of India and 
Britain are linked together, for good or ill. Why, then, 
should there not be a real camaraderie in a common task ? 
Mutual esteem will solve many a thorny problem. Ignorance, 
prejudice, suspicion, open or disguised hatred, are scarcely 
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£S that make for peace and good government, 
the Siamese sister of appreciation. 

But the British in India refuse to try. They prefer to 
remain cut off from all contact with the people of the country. 
This is indeed a curious purdah system. 

Let us, however, try to understand them. 


What instinct, what hope, what secret urge has impelled 
the British to come to India ? What signifies their presence 
among a people who have lived for untold centuries in a way 
so different from their own ? For it must be admitted that 
the Indian does not envisage existence in the same light 
as the British. And, perhaps, the Indian has a soul that, in 
essentials, cannot be changed. To find a parallel to this 
tenacity of convictions we have to go to the Jews. The 
conquest of Alexander, for example, is hardly recorded by 
our chroniclers. They were so busy with other things that 
they had neither the time nor the desire to bother about so 
insignificant an episode. To them it was as evanescent as 
the glistening of a dewdrop on the trembling leaf of a lotus 
in a vast lake. One moment, and it was gone ! The Muslim 
incursions seemed to touch the Hindus not at all. Muslim 
tyranny only roused their religious fervour. It is largely to 
despotism of the rulers that we owe the lovely stream of 
poetry known as the Shaivite. In fine, the Indian, be he 
Hindu or Muslim, remains in essence what he is. He cannot 
be thoroughly Europeanized. He simply appropriates what¬ 
ever comes from the outside, without much regard to fitness. 
It is an acquisition, not an assimilation. This is what makes 
the Indian culture such a chaos of eclecticism. 

Perhaps the British know this. They have realized, it 
may be, that the Indian cannot be ultimately westernized. 
On the other hand, as Schopenhauer saw, the West has 
been slowly but surely Indianized, just as the Graeco-Roman 
world before the advent of Jesus was being Judaized. So, 
think the British, their salvation lies in separatism. Were 
they to try to mingle with the people, as the Moguls 
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hd^hey would be absorbed. India is like an octopus that 
throws out its tentacles to grab whatever it can. Nothing 
remains of the prey after a while. Such has always been the 
victory of vanquished India. 

There is much truth in this. But the world cannot stand 
still. New times demand new tactics. It is an anachronism 
to-day for die British to stand aloof, because there is now 
a large and growing class of educated people in the country. 
The British cannot continue to ignore these. They can only 
do so at their own peril. “ After me, the deluge,” said an 
Englishman'to me. How very un-English ! 

But what do the Indians think of the British ? What do 
they understand of their ideas, their feelings, their aspirations, 
their methods, their ends ? 

These are important questions. They must be asked, 
and answered impartially. 

The majority of Indians feel that the British are in the 
country for one and only one reason: to get out of it all 
they can. They do not like the people; indeed they hate 
them. They collar die best jobs, fill the highest posts, and 
try to have as good a time as they can. They keep up the 
national prestige by outward pomp and show. Spiritually, 
they are bankrupt. They are always uneasy in the country, 
and are never so happy as when among ^their own kind. 
Their dream is to retire, after many years of sendee, to a 
quiet nook in England. Their time in India is a long night¬ 
mare punctuated with hectic breaks. They deal justice 
impartially, but in an abstract fashion. Their laws are good, 
but honeycombed with loopholes. Anything and every¬ 
thing can be read into them. They eat the fat of die land, 
and give the people only the leavings, All their efforts tend 
to show how important they are. It is true thcy'have given 
India railways, aeroplanes, posts, telegraphs, and so on and 
so forth, but they have sold these at a huge profit. To get 
along with them, you have to kow-tow endlessly. 

These are not wild words wildly uttered. They represent 
the view of the majority of Indians. I have reported them 
after due inquiry. 
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f*Qs/t unflattering picture ! But is it a true one ? 
understand the role of Britain in India we must en* 
le Viceregal Lodge at Delhi, nor the houses of the rich, 
nor the gymkhanas, but the headquarters of a civil servant. 
Let us have a peep into one such place. 

A wide airy room, with windows opening on to a garden 
or lawn. Carpeted floor; solid but comfortable chairs; 
a desk littered with papers, reports, correspondence; maps 
on the walls ; a few photographs. Everywhere a smell of some 
powerful disinfectant. All things here are simple and utilitarian. 

Outside, not far away, is the Indian world, mysterious, 
millennial, moved by hopes and fears that find no echo within 
these whitewashed walls. The Englishman at the desk 
hears obscurely sounds and calls, sees flashes of colour, 
watches perplexedly the sky fill with rose and lilac. Every¬ 
thing to him is bizarre, wild, inexplicable. Even the beauty 
here is not the beauty he has known or been taught to 
admire. 

But he is not at all troubled. Truth, the European truth, 
the truth made up of logic and reason, does not rouse mis¬ 
givings in him. He does not say, like Blake, that one law 
for the ox and lion is oppression. No, such silly scruples 
do not vex his spirit. His job, he knows, is to direct 
everything to practical ends. 

His whole effort is concentrated upon achieving order, 
discipline, efficiency. Outside, he imagines, are intrigues, 
disputes, factions, fights, grab, and greed. 

By speaking to such officials, or rather by hearing them 
speak to one another, I discover their secret but unexpressed 
sentiment towards the people. They are fully persuaded 
that they are responsible for the masses. They must look 
after them just as a shepherd looks after his flock. It is their 
duty to protect them from outside aggression; to maintain 
order between different factions; to render them free from 
plagues and diseases; to repair dams; to construct roads 
and canals; to make the police efficient; to round up the 
criminal tribes ; to render justice ; to levy taxes ; to collect 
the revenues. 
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tvBrief, these officials, be tliey experienced men or raw 
new-comers, have but one end in view: to safeguard the 
population of which tliey are in charge. It is always the same 
type, a product of certain traditions and moral discipline. An 
ordinary citizen of Great Britain, generally a bourgeois of 
bourgeois culture, apprenticed to administration at an impres¬ 
sionable age, comes and lives among a people who are utterly 
different from him and exercises great audiority. This 
authority extends to such diverse things as finance, justice, 
hygiene, public works, agriculture, commerce, the Army. 
Only one thing is lacking—a methodical and deep study of 
the people. They do everything except the “ one thing need¬ 
ful.” The giants of old, such as Sir Alfred Lyall and Burton, 
are no more. A man like Sir Denys Bray is an exception. 

A thousand or two civil servants look after three hundred 
and fifty million people. Without extreme efficiency, this 
would not be possible. And what is most admirable about 
these men is their willing submission to duty, whatever the 
clime or locale of their “ beat.” Long months of rain, when 
the moisture raises cholera, or the furious dust-storms of the 
desert, or the rocky wastes of the Khyber— they have to 
put up with all this. 

But the British have compensations. They have Simla or 
Darjeeling to go to, where they can relax under the deodars, 
and watch the unfading glory, of the Himalaya; they have 
short railway journeys to take them to friends or relatives ; 
opportunities for polo, pig-sticking, tiger-shooting, Maharaja- 
visiting ; life is easy and comfortable (bungalows, cars, 
horses, a hierarchy of servants) ; and, what is deliciously 
soothing, there is plenty of i^at or prestige. 

With all riiese comforts and amenities the British, apart 
from an eccentric here and there, are not happy in India. 
Why is this so ? 

There are many reasons. First, they have no roots in the 
country. They feel like distant relatives, if not like utter 
strangers. If, after years, they succeed in making a friend 
or two among the Indians, they are transferred elsewhere. 
Constant shiftings give them a feeling of strangeness. Then, 
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t tfrem, rivalries, jealousies, hatreds take a very violent 
turn. Perhaps this is because of the. climate, but it is also 
due to their parochial and gregarious existence. If Mr. 
Dickson hates Mr. Green, he can avoid him in London. Not 
so in India. He is constantly stepping on his toes. Thus 
India, in a sense, resembles'a cathedral town for the Britisher. 

At a Government House garden-party the wife of a very 
high official, speaking of the Governor, said at our table 
without any mincing of words : “ I think he (His Excellency) 
has been appointed to this place because he knows nothing 

of the province. Kicked up by Lord-. There is some 

virtue in boot-licking. „ . .” And when Her Excellency 
came to join us, no one, except myself, rose to greet her. 
And immediately this lady whose words I have quoted 
began to speak to Her Excellency \n a bantering tone. And 
Her Excellency retaliated in suitable manner. It was obvious 
that the two detested one another, yet they could not escape 
each other. But the whole episode was painful. It is best 
to forget it. 

Snobbery is rampant among the British in India. There 
are always the Burra and the Chota Sahibs. And the Burra 
Sahib must, to distinguish himself from the Chota Sahib, 
live like a Burra Sahib, that is to say, on a more lavish scale. 
But this is a subject to which I shall return again. 

And then, these men, the British, are, after all, men. Duty 
done, they have their interests, their ambitions, their secret 
aches. But the average Indian knows nothing of these. He 
takes the British to be blocks of ice. He admits, however, 
that they are, generally, not corrupt; not fond of exercising 
power just for the sake of exercising it; not swayed by 
personal considerations when meting out justice. They are, 
all the same, says the Indian, not human. They have clubs to 
which we have no entry; parties from which we are, as a 
rule, excluded; privileges which we do not enjoy. 

Here lies the great danger. The people, particularly the 
educated and the Europe-returned, have become conscious 
of the fact that the country, after all, is theirs. They cannot 
be treated in their very home as unwelcome guests. Even 
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Lming of power by the Congress in the majority __ 
provinces has not convinced the average Britisher in 
India of a change of attitude in this respect. 

This is a fearful mistake. It may lead to dire consequences. 
But why adopt the burka (the veil) when Indians are 
beginning to discard it ? 


* * * 

The European, particularly the Anglo-Saxon, commits so 
many faux pas in India that, on landing, he should be given 
a tract entitled : “ What a Westerner Ought to Know.” 
This might contain, among other things, some such hints 
as these : 

1. Indians criticize one another freely, even bitterly, but 
they hate to be criticized by a stranger. 

2. All Indians are not coolies or clerks ; so do not speak to 
everyone in the same lofty manner. Above all avoid the 
word “ native ” as you would the black plague. Talk 
naturally, as man to man. The younger generation appreciates 
that. 

3. Indians are very tolerant. You can do what you like 
among your own kind; but when among Indians refrain 
from slighting references to their women and their religions. 

4. If certain sights shock you, remember, before expressing 
your indignation, that you are not in your own country. 
Each race has its particularities. None is free from faults. 

5. When you enter temples or mosques, palaces, or the 
resting-places of die dead, do not insist on wearing your 
shoes. Have respect for die feelings of the people of the 
country. In any case, show fitting reverence in presence of 
so much faith and loveliness. 

6. Do not display your purse, bulging with notes, in public. 
It scandalizes the wealthy; it tempts the shady. Indians 
understand the value of money, but diey dislike display as 
well as miserliness, perhaps because they are addicted to 
these habits. 

7. Wherever you go, to a post-office or to a dieatre, wait 
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8. India—note well—has always had great men. 

9. Even if things in India are not always what they might 
be, bear in mind that Indians are doing their best to be up to 
date. They have to fight terrible obstacles. 

10. The Indian, like the Englishman, is a sentimentalist 
at heart. Only the Indian cannot hide his feelings. 

11. The Indian understands goodness; he also under¬ 
stands wickedness; what he cannot understand is scorn of 
things of the spirit. 

12. It will always pay you to be friendly with an Indian. 

13. If you wish to know real India, go into the country, 
especially among the peasantry. 

Many misunderstandings might be avoided by obeying 
this simple code. I offer the suggestion free to whomsoever 
it may concern. There have been many more foolish. 
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furn, as in any European country, 
attended to first. 


Don’t ins 
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Tillers of the Soil 

F or nearly a fortnight I have been living in a thatched 
hut in the heart of the rice-fields, watching the peasants collect¬ 
ing the crop. Seated in an ancient arm-chair coming down from 
the days of my grandfather of blessed memory, I am trying to 
concentrate on Sons and Lovers in a French translation. But 
my mind wanders. It is sizzling hot here. I can do nothing to 
keep cool. I have already drunk several glasses of Khandar 
sherbet. Mechanically I light a cigarette and puff away like 
a fire-engine. I know that so long as I am here in the flesh 
all will go well: my bodily presence will keep the men in 
good behaviour. But, frankly, it is awful for these fellows to 
be working under die ferocious Indian sun. Everything 
droops; the trees bend and seem to supplicate for mercy. 
Even the omnipresent crow is absent. 

Midday. Hour of meals. The men come up in twos and 
threes and lie down on their backs under the trees. They are 
hungry. They are thirsty. They are bathed in perspiration. 
Greedily they gobble up rice and curds. Then they lie down 
again. 

The sound of a sitar rouses me from my hypnotic reverie. 
An old man, with a face the colour of mud, is playing. By his 
side sits a young man, very good-looking, in ecstasy. The 
others, mindless of their fatigue, raise their heads and listen. 
They are waiting — waiting for something. 

Here comes a boy, smiling. He has a smooth beardless face 
and jaunty step. He is greeted joyfully. “ Give us a song, 
Ramzan ! ” cries a voice. The words are taken up, and 
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e says at the same time: “ Give us a 


“ Wait a bit, my friends,” says the youth. “ I’ve not had 
a bite yet. fm perishing with hunger.” 

Two or three men jump up to serve him. 

As he eats, I look at him. Not more than eighteen, tall, 
muscular, with a head that an artist would love to sculpt. His 
breast is covered with tattooings. He takes his time over the 
meal and calls for another cup of curd. Then, wiping his 
mouth with his hand, he extends himself full length on the 
warm stubble and yawns loudly. 

“ Come on, Ramzan, give us a song,” say several voices 
at the same time. 

The old man with die sitar looks at Ramzan. Getting a 
signal, he strikes up a tune. Soon a mellow voice rises in the 
afternoon hush. I recognize the song at once. I heard it only 
a month ago at an Indian talkie in Bombay. How did it travel 
so quickly here ? By some mysterious process things spread 
like a prairie fire in India. 

The music and the song stop. 

“ Go on ! Give us another ! ” cry several voices. 

This time I hear a new song—quite unknown to me. But 
it is beautiful. “ The world is big,” I hear, “ yet I have 
nowhere to go.” 

“ 1 have nowhere to go,” repeat the men in a chorus. 

“ The sky is my roof and the earth my bed,” rises the 
singer’s voice. 

" The sky is my roof and the earth ray bed,” echo the men. 

“ That’s enough for me,” concludes die singer. 

“ That’s enough,” cry die men. 

I look intently at the peasants—they are about ten yards 
away from me. Young or old, big or small, fat or lean, they 
are all moved by the song. Perhaps diey have a home and 
children, many of them. But they know that these are not 
assured certainties with them. The wrath of a Zamindar 
[landlord], an outbreak of fire or flood, the jaws of a crocodile 
or the bite of a snake, may destroy at any moment what they 
now cherish. Between now and nightfall much may happen. 
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live, as it were, on the edge of a crater. But they 
Earned to take everything philosophically. They go without 
food when hungry, without water when thirsty, hoping for 
nothing, expecting nothing, just carrying on the game of life. 
They can run for miles without tiring, work till their very 
bones ache, put up with a thousand and one ills that a European 
would kick into the dustbin, yet keep on smiling. They will 
fight over a trifle, defy death a hundred times a day, shed tears 
over a little sentimental song. When bitten by a cobra, they 
will not shriek and shout, but quietly they will lie down and 
cut off the limb. Nothing availing, they will close their eyes 
and silently await death, their only music die cry of jackals. 
They will see farther than you or I, and will tell of a storm by 
the twirling of a leaf. Year in and year out they till the 
earth and know each blade of grass. But the land is not theirs. 
For a pittance they work, staking life and happiness. Yet they 
do not wear long faces. 

Such are the Indian peasants. 

Another song begins. It is all about ‘Move and a loaf”— 
a traditional Eastern theme. But what a soul the singer puts 
into it ! All listen enchanted. 

Suddenly, above the ditty, rises a sharp metallic voice: 
“ Nanak ki jai ! ” (“ Victory be with Nanak ! ”). A tall, 
bearded Sikh strides in among the group. 

“ Nanak ki jai ! ” several voices greet him. 

It is Nanu Singh, the veteran peasant. He hears the song 
for a while and then says : “ Is tliis die hour for dallying ? 
Love goes with the dark. You fellows, with your baudy songs, 
will make even the sun blush.” Even as he speaks a cloud 
covers the golden eye of day. Nanu Singh has the art of being 
dramatic. He will draw a moral even from the dustbin. 

A hush falls, mingling with the hush of the afternoon. 

“ Get up, my friends, get up. My allotment must be 
finished to-day.” 

Widiout a protest, the men rise and take up their scythes. 

Nanu Singh, though one of them, is greatly respected. 
He knows all there is to know about times and seasons and 
crops. There is no contradicting him. He speaks with 
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ty. Wliat he says, the men know, is tested wisdj 
"ever proved him wrong ? 

And then, one night, like a thief, came the floods. For a 
whole week the men toiled like heroes to strengthen -the dams 
and bunds. The crops had to wait. 

When the menace had passed, and the hour of siesta had 
come, I did not hear, as before, song and music. The after¬ 
noon seemed to me longer arrd more oppressive. I could not 
stay in my hut. Putting on my solar hat, I went out among 
the men. The old musician was lying on the ground with his 
face buried in the hay. 

I touched him lightly on die shoulder. 

He sprang up as though stung. Then, seeing me, he tried 
to smile'. 

“ No music, to-day ? ” I began. 

“ No,” he said, chewing the word. “ There won’t be any— 


ever.”,. 

“ Why, whatever’s the matter ? ” 

“ He’s goife ! ” almost sobbed the old man.. 

“ Gpne ? Who ? ” 

“ Ramzan.” 

“ Gone where ? ” - 
“To Allah ! ” . 

“ To Allah ? Speak ! ” 

“ On the night the floods came, he had an appointment with 
Bhuto’s wife.” ' > . 

“ Ah r , - 


“ As usual, he tried to swim the river, for Bjiuto lives on the 
opposite bank. I had warned him not to do it, for the river, as 
you know, is infested with sharks. One flight he was caught in 
midstream by one of these monsters, but he succeeded in killing 
it with his clasp-knife. That seemed to give him confidence. 
Well, as I was saying, on the night of the floods he jumped in 
as was his wont. But die river was a seething mass of waters. 
How he did not see it beats me. But, perhaps, passion had 
blinded him. When he was half-way through he cried for 
help. I thought I recognized his voice—I can recognize that 
voice even in Jehnum (hell). I went out to investigate. Sure 
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it was he. But I could do nothing. Before a 
be launched—a vain attempt—he was gone, carried 
away like a straw. My sitar is now silent—a widow. . . .” 

I turned to the men around. They were quiet, dreadfully 
quiet. They did not say anything, but it was clear that the 
death of the boy had affected them profoundly. They would 
never hear again that gay melodious voice in the afternoon 
hush. They seemed to be thinking : “ Why must it have been 
Ramzan ? The ways of Allah are indeed inscrutable ! Why 
should a cat, a dog, and a canary continue to exist, while 
Ramzan has no life at all ? ” 

In a corner I saw an old man reading the Jab Sahib (Sikh 
Bible). It was Nanu Singh. As he sat like a huge frog, I did 
not recognize him at first. When he had finished, he turned to 
me and said : “ Dewan Sahib, be our judge. These men say 
that Ramzan will rise on the Day of Judgment. I say there is 
no death. ’Tis only a change of garments. Give us your 
verdict. You have been to the white man’s land and have 
studied much. . . .” 

What verdict could I give ? “ Knowledge, Nanu Singh,” 
I said, “is of things we see. The rest is a matter of 
faith.” 

Nanu Singh came and clasped me by the hand. “ You are 
wiser than your grandfather, to be sure,” he said. “ When 
I asked him the same question some fifty years ago, he stuttered 
and stammered and coughed in his beard. I approve of your 
going to Vilayat [Europe], though at first I was against it. 
Your father has not wasted his money.” 

I confess this compliment pleased me very much. 


Some days later, while passing a little village, I saw some 
children playing cricket. I was astonished. Cricket in a quiet 
corner like this ! It is true that a kerosene tin served as 
stumps and that the ball was made of cloth; but it was cricket 
all the same. Cricket among the peasantry ! Athletics among 
the tillers of the soil ! I had already noted a Bania, who in 
former times used to ride a donkey, now going about in an 
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Sold^ord car. Decidedly, the world changes. Even the 
immovable East begins to move. 

Nanu Singh, who was accompanying me, said : “ Does the 
game interest you ? ” 

“ Very much. But since when have the children started 
playing cricket ? ” 

“ It be five years now. Good game, that.” 

“ Why, do you like it ? ” 

“ Like it ? Why, I play it myself.” 

“ You don’t say so ! ” 

“ Have I ever told a lie in my life ? There is some sense in 
the game.” 

“ How some sense ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Nanu Singh, “ there is much sense in it. It 
has been noticed that it brings down rain. Now, when the 
fields are thirsty and water scarce, we arrange a three-day 
match. Only, this time, it is not the youngsters who play, but 
men of ripe age, men of wisdom. The Kazi Sahib himself acts 
as umpire. You smile, Dewan Sahib, but we take the thing 
very seriously. I captain my side. Before the game starts 
I make my men take a bath, put on clean clothes, say their 
prayers, and then on to the fray. ...” 

Cricket fraught with magic. . . . Indeed, it is not so simple 
a thing as fighting for the Ashes. Much more attention, much 
more ritualistic exactitude, much more solemnity is wanted. 
To miss a catch is to be disgraced for ever. To score well is 
to become a hero for ever afterwards. 

Bradman and Sutcliffe do not tremble for their reputations 
with such dread as these village stalwarts. I can picture 
Nanu Sipgh, his snowy beard flowing in the wind, leading out 
his braves to the battle for rain. Not even the venerable 
VL G. Grace could have looked so biblically patriarchal. 

Britain is certainly making progress in India. 
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he heat came quickly, almost imperceptibly, in waves of 
blinding light. Only a short while ago it had been quite 
cool, and now, at the stroke of noon, we felt as though some¬ 
one had suddenly flung us into a-frying-pan. The vast prairie, 
bald, yellow, like the pate of some forgotten Indian deity, 
extended right up to the rim of the horizon, covered, as it 
were, with a cloth of fire. A yellow angry sun glared down 
from a cobalt sky, filling the entire space around with his 
furious incandescence. 

After a brief walk in the infernal heat, with not a puff of 
breeze to relieve the growing torment, I told my men that 
I could go no farther. We had stayed too long for the shoot, 
and were now cursing ourselves for our folly. The sharks that 
infest the river Baghar had tempted us to our present misery. 
They had died, two of them, but not without whispering to 
the sun, their ancient friend, something about settling scores. 

One of the hunters, Osman by name, stood stock-still at 
my words and, shading his eyes with his hand, began to peer 
into the distance. All at once, as though seized with St. 
Vitus’ dance, he fell to running. . 

“ Is he mad or what ? ” I asked. 

“ He has seen something, hu^oor” replied one of the men, 
smiling. 

Presently Osman returned, leading a she-ass. “ She’ll do,” 
he said to me, grinning. 

At first I was loath to mount this sorry animal, but, re¬ 
membering that better men had sat astride her before me, I 
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on to her bare bony back. She kicked and shied, but 
my men urged her on. 

In this grand style we covered a mile or so. Suddenly, 
without any reason, my charger refused to budge. The 
blows of the men simply made her lie down, thereby landing 
me into the dust. There was nothing to do but to trudge 
again. Luckily, we saw a hut not far away, and thither we made 
our way. From the multi-coloured rags stuck in every nook 
and corner of the place I judged that this was the dwelling of 
some holy man. 

The owner of the habitation, a short, pot-bellied man, with 
small glittering eyes and a triple-chin, received me with great 
courtesy and at once invited me to step in. The room into 
which he led me was cool and shadowy, with just a hint of 
incense in the still atmosphere. I was made to lie down on a 
clean mat on the ground among a pile of large white cushions, 
while my men were put into the outer room, given a drink 
of bhung and sent round to fetch my horse for me. 

My host returned and attended to me. He supplied me with 
a delicious drink and dried fruits. Then, with his hands behind 
his back, he stood scrutinizing me, a pleasant smile playing 
on his lips. 

“ How long have you been here ? ” I began, draining the 


cup. 

“ Not long,” he said, in a curiously musical voice. 

“ Where were you before ? ” 

“ Somewhere on God’s goodly earth.” 

“ More exactly ? ” 

“ How shall I begin ? I do not stay long in one place. 
Now here, now there. I keep rolling along. I have been to 
Hardwar and Mathura and even to the thrice-holy Benares. 
I have plunged my sinful body in the limpid waters of the 
Kristna. I have seen all the holy places that a good Hindu 
should. Still, there is so much to see . .. so much to seek.. .. 
Truth lies by the wayside, like a little orphan, or in little 
forgotten places.... It is a bastard that no one cares for.. ..” 

“ Ho ! ho ! ” I said to myself; “ what language he uses ? ” 
And then, aloud : “ What is your occupation ? ” I asked. 
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/did not answer at once. He appeared to be reflecting, 
last he said : “ Brother, I try to bring light in all dark places. 
It is my function to unite man with his Creator.” 

“ Have you spent all your life in this noble pursuit ? ” 

“ One does not perceive the truth all at once. I erred a 
long while. At last I saw the light. At first I was a soldier.” 

“ A soldier ? ” I exclaimed, looking at his short legs and 
enormous paunch. 

“ Yes, brother, I was a soldier, and a good one. Went to 
Vilayat [Europe] to fight the enemies of truth and goodness. 
Got a medal for conspicuous bravery. Came back, minus only 
my little toe ornamented with a corn. Found everything at 
home upside down. Could not endure the old ways. The 
fact is, I had gone white. So, finding nothing better, I took a 
job in the Collector’s house.” 

“ What collector ? ” 

“ You cannot know him : Morton Sahib; tall as a lamp- 
post with a face die colour of fire. But he was so good that you 
would think he was made of honey and milk. He was new to 
the job, and left everything in the hands of Kassim Khan, his 
clerk. Now this chap took to hating me because the Mem- 
sahib couldn’t do without me. He said I had bewitched her 
with my silly gut-mut . That is what he called my English ! 
Well, he was looking for a chance to ruin me. One day, after 
I had fleeced some countrified visitors, Kassim Khan came up 
to me, took me by the arm and led me straight into Morton 
Sahib’s office. There I was asked to undo my cummerbund . 
As I did so, there fell from the folds five rupees —that morning’s 
income. Well, that was the end of my service there. The 
Memsahib took my side and said that all servants took bribes, 
but Morton Sahib was adamant. He told me that I was dis¬ 
missed, and gave me this bit of advice : ‘You can do what you 
like so long as you are not caught. Once nabbed, you are 
finished.’ However, I got a place as cook.” 

“ As a cook ! Can you cook ? ” 

“ Oh, it is all very simple. The sahibs eat only boiled or 
broiled things. Any fool can do that. This was a fine job. 
Easy work. Good income. Plenty of rest. The Memsahib 
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'erything to me, and only appeared at meal hours, 
fie time she was in the gymkhana or visiting friends. How¬ 
ever, one day, feeling tired, I slept in the Sahib’s bed longer 
than usual. The fact is, I had taken two pegs of the Sahib’s 
brandy and one of his large cigars. This last had not agreed 
with me. Anyway, I woke up suddenly feeling an acute pain 
in my left ear. There was Jenkins Sahib shouting like mad. 
I was flung out, without pay, without any of my effects, aching 
all over. I just did not know what to do. I had not a penny on 
myself. Even my medal, of which I was so proud, was gone ! 
No chance of a job now. I was so dejected that I thought of 
flinging myself into a well, and end it all. I was on the point 
of doing so, when a man appeared from somewhere and 
clutched me by the arm, saying : 4 Unhappy man, life is given 
to be lived, not to be destroyed. What ails you ? ’ He was so 
good and understanding that I told him all. He laughed and 
said : ‘ You have been trying to be a white man. How do you 
expect the Goddess Bhawani [Kali] to smile on you ? Now 
be a good Indian, and everything will go well with you. Come 
with me and I will show you how to win peace and prosperity 
here and hereafter.’ I did not care what happened to me, so I 
went with him. He was a great man. He knew all about herbs 
and potions, about birds and beasts, about Shastras and Vedas. 
He taught me to cure many illnesses, to charm away evil 
spirits, to recite mantras , to discourse wisely on many subjects. 
What pots of money he made ! There was not a village where 
crowds did not surround us, asking for this, that, and the 
other, and paying most liberally. Then I learnt that there was 
more money in religion than in any other profession. I 
had been a fool to have been pursuing shadows. Here was easy 
wealth, and comfort and honour ! All you had to do was to 
sell charms, to recite verses from the Shastras, to look wise. 
Well, after the death of my Guru—may his soul rest in peace ! 
— I took his place. I have never regretted it. . . 

“ How long will you continue to fool the people ? ” I 
asked. 

He was offended. “ I’m not fooling them,” he said, “ but 
just giving them what they want. Indians are so unhappy ! 
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^ leed consolation. We comfort their bruised spirits ; 
make life more bearable for them. ,, 

“ We ! What do you mean ? ” 

Ah, I forgot to tell you. I have organized a society, whose 
work is to go among the people in villages and try to comfort 
them. There are some sixty men under me.” 

“ Selling religion ? ” 

No, not selling. Showing the path for a little considera¬ 
tion. If you have a toothache, don’t you go to a dentist ? 
And don t you have to pay him ? Well, we are physicians of 

the soul. You can’t have something for nothing ! But-” 

he stopped and looked at me fixedly, “ but I am on a mission 
here.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ And you can help me.” 

“ I ! How ? ” 


Let us talk business. I have been wishing to meet you, 
and this is a lucky chance that brought you here. Well, I 
want you to do two things for me : first, give me a certificate, 
saying that I can read horoscopes perfectly well; secondly, 
just tell your friends the neighbouring Zamindars that I can 
be relied upon. *,..” 

" What more ? ” I said, laughing. 

u That’s all. Of course, I’ll pay you for your services.” 

Are you mad ? ” I said, seeing that he was serious. “ I’ll 
do nothing of the kind.” 

I m sorry you adopt that attitude. I have been very frank 
with you and told you no lies at all. I thought you would 
understand me and my work. However, if you don’t do what 
is necessary, someone else will do it. Look what I have 
got here ! ” He dived his hand in his robe and produced a 
certificate from a minister. 

* t Well, aren’t you satisfied with that ? ” 

In the cities, yes ; but not here. Local people like local 
names.” r r 

“ I m sorry I must disappoint you,” I said. “ Here’s some¬ 
thing for your hospitality.” I gave him some money. 

He put the money back in my pocket, saying : “ It is always 
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iser to take than to give. I fear you have no business 
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Here my men returned. They had all brought some gift 
for the holy man, who, on seeing them, smiled benignly. 

“ What do you think of that man ? ” I asked my kamdar 
(head man). 

“ Wonderful ! ” he said. “ Absolutely wonderful ! Done 
miracles. I wish there were more like him in this mad world of 
ours. Yesterday, by breathing into the face of Osman’s little 
boy, he cured it of cough.” 

“ But he is a humbug,” I said. 

“ You mustn’t say that, huioor . Without holy men what 
should we poor do ? They are our only friends and well- 
wishers.” 

This threw me into philosophic reflections. Was this 
wandering Sadhu an arrant knave or a really wise man ? 

It is hard to say. This much, however, is certain: there 
are many men in India to-day who have succeeded in wor¬ 
shipping God and Mammon at the same time. They apply 
American business methods to religion. Here is what a 
“ Saviour ” says in the dedication to his last masterpiece, 
Sure Ways for Success in Life and God-Realisation : 

Om. Dedicated to those who want to have success in 
life, who desire to increase their income, their working and 
earning capacities, who long to have a happier and broader 
life, who are eager to develop their memory, will and 
concentration and cultivate virtues and eradicate negative 
qualities and who eventually want to have God-realization. 
Om. 

Can there be a better mixture of the Dollar and the 
Almighty ? 

Of course not all our “ Messiahs ” are as fabulously naive 
as all that. There are those who are very clever. Take, for 
instance, Shri Mehr Baba, whom Mr. C. B. Purdom calls “ The 
Perfect Master.” Tliis gentleman says he is “ God.” Neither 
Buddha nor Zoroaster nor Jesus nor Mohammed put forth 
such a high claim. It is left to a Parsee to do it. And what are 
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to this honour ? Ability to exploit human ignorance 
and credulity. 

But enough ! India has begun to manufacture saints and 
sadhus and swamis at an alarming rate. These mushroom 
prophets are to be met with everywhere. Two years ago I 
heard of one who was living at the Dorchester Hotel at-the 
expense of a kindly English lady. There was another who, for 
a fee, undertook to initiate all and sundry into the Yogic 
methods of preserving beauty. 

Yes, religion to-day has become the most marketable of 
commodities. India and America have joined hands to produce 
what may be called spiritual thugs . These continue to multiply. 
But who cares ? 
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Who, Where, What are the 
Untouchables? 

IN^othing seems more strange and more revolting to a 
European than the custom, or rather the habit, of a people 
to divide itself into water-tight compartments. Yet, despite 
the brave efforts of some men of goodwill, this state of things 
has prevailed, and continues to prevail, in India. The end is 
not yet. 

The Hindu Shastras (old religious books) have it that 
Brahma (die All-Father), in crearing man, drew from his 
head the Brahmins (the priests); from his shoulders, die 
Shatriyas (warriors); from his stomach, the Vaishiyas 
(merchants, agriculturists, farmers); from his feet, the 
Shudras (menials). These are the four grand divisions of 
mankind in India. There are, of course, many more sub¬ 
divisions and sub-castes, each w’idi its own rules and rituals, 
some noble, others very low. At the last rung of the social 
ladder, almost one with the dust, are the Pariahs, caste-less 
people, whom it is fashionable to call these days the 
Untouchables . 

Each human soul, whatever be its personal worth or 
importance, must rise and fall within the iron-walls of a 
particular caste. No chance of a rise. Not even by marriage. 
Once within a caste always within that caste. Mixed unions 
are frowned upon, nay, religiously forbidden. If such a 
marriage ever takes place, die party belonging to the higher 
caste is mercilessly degraded and excommunicated. To 
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the Untouchable, to look at him, to have his shacfow 
one, is to be soiled. These unfortunate beings, aban¬ 
doned both by gods and men, without any chance of redemp¬ 
tion, live miserably, and exist, as it were, on the fringe of 
Indian society. Yet they are by no means a negligible quantity: 
they number between forty and forty-five million souls. 
.Despised by the superior castes, considered to be the scum 
of the earth, neglected and brutalized by all, not allowed to 
enter temples (this does not apply to Travancore, where the 
enlightened ruler of the State has made several concessions to 
them), forbidden to draw water from the public wells, they 
are worse off in many ways than the Negroes in the United 
States. 

This is sad enough. But what is really shocking is that these 
unhappy beings appear to be unconscious of their abject 
condition and are, on the whole, utterly apathetic to the 
crusades undertaken on their behalf by Gandhiji. They are, 
indeed, quite satisfied with things as they are ! Worse. They 
show an astonishing respect for the tradition that oppresses 
them so ! 


Not very surprising. Millennial influences cannot be swept 
away in a day. The Untouchables are so used to being 
treated as untouchable that they are scandalized if any other 
approach is made to them. Here is a case in point. It is 
only one among several that I encountered. 

I once invited my sweeper to tea. At first the man was 
incredulous. He looked at me as though I had gone gaga. 
Then he tried to excuse himself, saying that, if I did not 
mind, lie would prefer a tip. At last, being pressed and 
assured that I had no evil intentions towards him, he accepted 
my offer, though without any enthusiasm. 

He came on the appointed day, carrying under his arm the 
insignia of his vocation. 

“ Why have you brought your broom with you ? ” I 
asked. 

<{ not a nswcr at once. I repeated my question. 

Because,” he said at last, “ I don’t want to be taken for a 
thief.” 
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.... ^^y/hy should you be taken for a thief? You are here 
r invitation.” 

‘ That’s all very well, but the servants will never believe 
it. With this broom, I am comparatively safe. I can always 
say that you asked me to sweep the rooms.” 

“ But what have die servants to do with anything ? You 
could have told them that you were my guest.” 

“ Much good that would have done me. I should only 
have been beaten with sticks, for no good Hindu would 
touch me. As it is, I had a lot of trouble to get here. I had 
to dodge the servants; to scale the wall; to sneak in by the 
back staircase. You see, I am ordered not to show my face 
here more often than is absolutely necessary. If one of your 
servants were to see me now, I don’t know what would 
happen to me. I don’t mind a thrashing, but I don’t want to 
go to gaol. . . .” He was nervous and ill at ease. 

I tried to reassure him. He, however, wore the air of a 
perfect martyr. If he could he would have run away. But 
some fear—perhaps fear of losing his job—held him rooted 
to the spot. 

We were both standing. I asked him to take a seat. 

No, he preferred to sit on the ground. 

“ Now, now, do oblige me,” I began, “ and make yourself 
comfortable.” 

Very reluctantly he sat down on the edge of a chair. 

I noticed that he took his tea from the saucer, and used 
the palm of his left hand as a plate for the sandwiches. 

“ What a pity ! ” he said suddenly, “ I have ruined one 
of your beautiful cups.” 

“ How ruined it ? ” 

“ Why, you will have to throw it away directly I am 
gone. Who will use it after me ? ” 

I told him that nothing of the kind would happen. 

He looked at me with alarm in his eyes, and asked 
in a frightened voice: “ You are not a Christian, are 
you ? ” 

I replied in the negative. 

“ I am so glad,” he went on, and then abruptly stopped. 
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^*Why are you so glad ? : 

Because—because the Christians are always trying to 
convert you. I don’t want to be different from my 


people. ...” 

That was it. He did not wish to be different from his 
people ! A change, a change even for the better, frightened 
him. 

My guest was not very communicative. I could see that 
he wanted to cut short this meeting. It seemed to him 
perfectly mad. 

I, on my part, tried to draw him out. I was utterly 
unsuccessful. All that I said had no interest for him. He 
was yawning in sheer boredom. At last an inspiration came 
to me. “ Do you go to the pictures ? ” I asked. 

His face at once lit up. “ Yes, I do,” he said in a voice 
that I could scarcely recognize, so vibrant and thrilling it 
was. “ I love the cinema. But I can’t go as often as I should 
like-” 

“ Why, what’s the hitch ? ” 

He looked at me from eyes narrowed to a slit, and then 
said softly: “ It’s a question of money. Sometimes, when 
the papers send me some, I keep it all for the pictures.” 

“ The papers ? ” I exclaimed. “ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I write in my spare hours for some Gujarati papers.’ 

“ You write ? How very interesting ! But on what ? ” 

“ I write articles about the English pictures I see.” 

" Do you, then, know English ? ” 

“Just enough to get along.” 

“You write under your own name ? ” 

“ Oh, no I No one would accept my work if it was known 
that I was a common bhungi (sweeper). I call myself Sardar 
Shamsher Singh. That sounds big and important. But T 
hope I am not a thief in appropriating someone else’s name ? 
But were I to say that I was simply * Taraka,* I should not 
even get a reply.” 

“ But why not ? Have you tried ? ” 

“ Many times.” 

“ And your articles were rejected ? ” 
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,-^very time.” 

- ^ And .they were accepted when you called yourself 
- Sardar Somebody ? ” • - 

“ That is so.** 

44 What do they pay you ? ” 

“ Sometimes three rupees, sometimes two rupees.” 

44 That all ?” 

“ Well, it’s not so bad ! But do you write also ? 99 

44 A little.” 

“ And do you get anything ? ” 

I told him. 

He looked at me in astonishment. Then he said : “ I 
thought one had to pay to get into English papers. Funny, 
they give you so much ! But the English do not know how 
to spend their money. They just throw it about. . . 

“ They would throw it on you, too, if you gave them just 
what they wanted,” I said smiling. 

“ What, for instance ? ” he asked eagerly. 

v< Well, produce some tiling that might appeal to them. 
If, for example, you tell us simply and frankly what you 
think of English 4 stars * and of English manners and customs, 
it might be very interesting. You see, your point of view 
is utterly unknown to them.” 

" Ill set about it straightaway,” he said. 

I was very glad that I had invited my sweeper to tea. I 
had discovered in him a writer ! 

As. he rose to go, my guest said : 44 Can you oblige me, 


sir : 


“ What can I do for you ? ” 

“ To write the article, I must see the latest pictures; and 
—and I have no money ...” 

44 How much do you pay for your seat ? ” ‘ 

44 Four annas.” 


44 Will two rupees satisfy you ? ” 

. 44 You are most gracious, hu{oor .” 

I gave him the money, and waited for the promised article. 
I am still waiting. The man simply disappeared. 

But that is not all. The next day my bearer asked me 
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true that I had invited the sweeper to tea. 

: wno told you ? ” I inquired. 

“ The fellow himself. He is saying all sorts of nasty 
things about you. He thinks you are—pardon me, hu^oor, 
for saying this—but he thinks you are the simplest man he 
has ever met. Almost as naive as an Englishman ! The 
fellow tricked you with a fine story about writing for the 
papers. Writing for the papers ! ” cried my bearer with 
sovereign contempt. “ That man cannot even clean the 
lavatories properly. He was under notice to quit. . . . Well, 
he has feathered his nest all right. Says you gave him seven 
rupees as baksheesh (tip) . . .” 

“ Seven rupees ? Why, I gave him only two ! ” 

“ Well, then, he has helped himself to five more. We 
know them well—thieves and rogues all. That’s why we 
never allow them to enter the rooms. They will steal any¬ 
thing. . . . But if I catch him, IT1 break every bone in his 
body. Has the impudence to say that he sat at the same table 
with you and drank from the cup that I do not allow even 
your brothers and sisters to touch. People have no souls these 
days. They do tell strange lies ...” 

“ But that’s quite true,” I said. “ I did invite him to 
tea.” 

The bearer pinched himself to make sure that he was not 
dreaming. Then, when he saw that it was all true, he said : 
“ In that case I cannot continue to serve you. I have no 
intention of losing my caste.” 

“ As you please.” 

He went. The cook followed suit. It was soon bruited 
abroad that I was an unclean soul. I had sweepers for friends. 
It was a problem to get a servant. I will not go into the 
details of my tribulation in this connection : suffice it to say 
that the sweeper I had asked to tea was the first one to be 
horrified by my behaviour. He told everybody who cared 
to listen to him that there was something the matter with my 
head. 

I have related this incident at great length because Gandhi ji 
does not appear to have realized that the Untouchables, for 
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he is fighting tooth and nail, prefer to rJ 
>uchables. 

Another thing. I do not wish to generalise, but the 
Untouchables I have met have been very uninteresting speci¬ 
mens of humanity. Apart from prejudice, people have 
reasons for fighting shy of them. They are, on the whole, 
dirty, dishonest, ugly, ready to do anything for gain. Mr. 
Mulk Raj Anand has written feelingly about them, but, to be 
perfectly frank, I think he has been painting a highly coloured 
picture. A novel, of course, must have a hero. 

But there is no doubt that with proper education the 
Untouchables, if they cannot shed their bad looks, can at 
least learn to be useful Indians. 


* * * 

I have by no means finished. The problem of Untouch- 
ability is much more complicated than it might appear from 
what I have said. There are degrees of Untouchability. 

For instance, I am an Untouchable to my own mother. 
Why ? Because I have been to Europe, have eaten beef, and 
am married to a Christian lady. For a much smaller fault, 
she would not dine with my father. Had he not the mis¬ 
fortune, poor man, to accept the invitation of a Muslim friend ? 
Since that day he has been taboo. I am, of course, a paleet, 
that is to say, a soiled soul. 

Does this mean that my mother has no love for me ? Indeed 
no ! She smiles seraphically every time she sees me. But 
eating with me—no, that is another matter. She has to 
think of her soul. Religion first, everything else after. 

But my mother herself is an Untouchable to her mother. 
Does she not, to the horror of the old lady, eat chicken and 
enjoy it, too ? Fancy tasting a Muslim abomination ! That 
is how orthodox Hindus consider a chicken. A partridge, 
well, that is another thing. It is a good old Hindu bird. 

The matter does not stop here. My grandmother is herself, 
in some sort, an Untouchable. Does she not, vile old woman, 
eat partridges, meat, and vegetables without restriction ? 
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od Hindu should only touch a lew things, prescribed 
ancient books. A model is, of course, Gandhiji, who 
contents himself with goat’s milk and a few dates. 

Life in India, as we see, is a very complicated affair. 
Everyone is more or less an Untouchable. 
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The Pigmentary Aristocracy 

good deal has been written, and will continue to be 
written, about the colour problem. What is the truth of 
the matter ? The question must be examined without parti - 
pris . 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has told us in moving terms what 
horrid treatment Indians receive in the British Colonies and 
Protectorates. Perhaps, being infected with missionary 
fervour, he paints the picture darker than it is; but there is 
no doubt about the general correctness of his gravamen. 
The Anglo-Saxons have a feeling, perpetually inflamed by 
stupid and ignorant propaganda, that the peoples of India 
are somehow inferior to them, and should be treated as 
such. 

I came across a glaring example of this a few years ago in 
London. Edward Garnett told me that Rabindranath Tagore 
was finding it difficult to secure suitable lodgings in town. I 
was horrified. I should have thought diat the very presence 
of the poet in an English household conferred distinction 
upon it. I said so to my host. 

He smiled patiently, looking at me from under his steel- 
rimmed spectacles. “ Don't you know what happened to 
Paul Robeson ?” he asked, in his usual low voice. 
“ People threatened to lynch him because he was to play 
Othello opposite Jean Forbes Robertson. I have seen 
some of the letters that Jean received. They are blood¬ 
curdling.” 

“ Maybe,” I said* “ But Tagore is not a Negro.” 
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the beefy Englishman a man of colour is a man of 
colour. It is insane, but there you are ! ” 

Now here is something that creates a lot of bad blood. 
An Indian does not wish to be confounded with a Negro. 
Indeed, to tell the truth, he dislikes the Negro as much as any 
Westerner. So the situation is aggravated. To be mixed 
up with someone you detest is very galling. But the British, 
generally, do lump together all men that are not white or 
near-white. The mistake is to be found at the seats of learn¬ 
ing, too. I noticed a professor of English literature in a 
London college speaking to a Parsee youth as to a “ dirty 
Nigger.” He said to him: “ We are not out to make this 
institution a nest of natives.” 

Although I was a visitor, I was compelled to protest. 
“You see,” said this leader of light and learning to me, 
“ we have the quota system in connection with men of 
colour; and I am determined to apply it rigorously.” 

“Why rigorously ? ” 

“ Because too many natives will vitiate the atmosphere. 
We like to keep this college predominatingly white.” 

I wondered why this man had invited me to come and see 
him, since he felt so strongly against my race. He must have 
had a personal motive. I was not wrong. He had. published 
a book, and wished me to review it in a w r ell-known Indian 
magazine. 

But this is by no means an exceptional or extreme case. 
A Cambridge Don wrote to a friend of mine, a notable 
English critic: “ Yes, there is a vague feeling against 
Orientals, particularly among the uncircumcized. And these 
still clutter up our Universities. The fact is, die Mill moves 
very slowly. ...” 

Fortunately, this attitude is changing, though very, very 
slowly. I am glad to say that it does not exist among 
writers and artists. Or, if it does, it is gracefully concealed. 
Anyw'ay, to intrude self, some of my best, friends are 
Englishmen. . 

But this is hardly surprising. The matter is well put by 
the late Thomas Whittaker. WYiting to me in 1933, apropos 
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Shakespeare through Eastern Eyes, he said : 
ju^imcation in the broad contrast between East and West, 
must we not allow for types of humanity that exist in all 
nations and races—the poet, the philosopher, the artist, the 
man of action, the military man, the man of business, and so 
on and so forth ? These types seem to have something in 
common with one another, bringing the individuals that come 
under them into closer relations, in some respects, with all 
of the same type than with individuals of a different type 
within their own race or nation. ... Is not ihc comparison 
between Englishmen and Indians of poetic feeling? Now - 
not all, in either race, have this. And so there is no difficulty 
in recognizing the empirical fact that some Indians have more 
in common with some Englishmen in feeling about this or 
that than these Englishmen have with Messrs. Shaw and 


Wells ! . . ” 

This is true. Contrary to what is generally supposed, 
friendship between Englishmen and Indians is not only 
possible but really exists. 

In India, however, the story is quite different. East of 
Suez, to use the well-known jargon, the Englishman, unless 
he happens to have the breadth and vision of an E. M. Forster 
or Edward Thompson or Sir William Rothenstein, at once 
becomes acutely conscious of his pigmentary aristocracy. 
He is at once burdened with and bewitched by the knowledge 
that he is a white man. He is compelled to behave, not like 
a gentleman, nor like a human being, but just like a savage. 
He treats every Indian he comes across with hauteur and con¬ 
descension. In most cases, the loss is his. He generally never 
understands the people he deals with and his character suffers 
a sea-change into something coarse and unattractive. There 
are exceptions, of course. 

But the Official Mind in India upholds and inculcates this 
superiority-complex. Let me give some concrete examples. 

A short while ago, an Indian Minister, wishing to expedite 
some business, called on an English official, his immediate 
subordinate. It was Saturday afternoon, and the Sahib was 
preparing to go to the races. He made the Minister wait 
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iour, and then sent word to say that he could nt 
_on a half-holiday ! 

Here is what I encountered myself. Having an appoint¬ 
ment to dinner with an English Editor, I rang him up on 
arriving in the town of L-. The thing had been arranged 
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by correspondence, so I wished to tell him that I had reached 
the place safely and looked forward to the pleasure of meeting 
him that night at the restaurant agreed upon. An assistant 
answered me. “ What ? ” he barked. “ You wish to talk 
to Mr. X ? Impossible. He is far too busy.” 

“ Just tell him that I am here.” 

“ I told you he is too busy.” 

“ Very good. Tell him, when you see him, that I look 
forward to meeting him to-night at F.’s.” 

“ You have an appointment with him ? ” 


" Yes.” 

“ Not possible ! ” 

“ You had better ask him that yourself. Meanwhile, give 
him my compliments.” 

“ You are not pulling my leg, are you ? ” 

“ Have you got a leg ? ” I asked. 

“ Don’t be impertinent,” he said, and rang off, without 
even saying good morning. 

When I met the Editor that night I told him how I had 
been treated by his assistant. He was profuse in apologies. 
“ The fellow is new to the country,” he said, “ and as yet 
unable to distinguish between Indian and Indian. However, 
I shall give him a dressing down.” 

But the point I wish to make is this : the British, as a rule, 
do not distinguish between Indian and Indian. They take 
all to be alike. 

But the most telling case of British behaviour I have 
reserved to the last. This is what a friend, a young Indian 
freshly returned from England with many big and brave ideas 
buzzing in his head, recounted to me. 

He went to see Sir Grunt Grunt, Governor of a certain 
province in India. His Excellency was said to be both 
sympathetic and cultured. 
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^ Mr. Lai,” said Sir Grunt Grunt, “ I cannot d<> very 

much in the matter. I cannot give you the. job straightaway. 


I don’t question your qualifications and attainments, but there . 
are other considerations. 5 * " ^ 

' “ For instance ? 55 shyly asked Mr. Lai. ' 

“ Thfe Hindu-Muslirrt question, for one thing . 55 

“ Blit I thought Your Excellency only believed in worth ? ^ 

" I shouldn’t say so . 55 ' 

A silence followed—an awkward silence. 

<£ I think I'll be very frank with you, Mr. Lai. You have 
been to England five or six years and will, I trust, under¬ 
stand me. To a stay-at-home Tndian I cannot speak in the 
way I speak to you. The fact-is, there-are many things against 
yoy.” 

Mr. Lai sat up. * 

“ To begin with, you are scarcely/Indian. The way you 
sit, the way you talk, the way you behave—these are most 
un-Indian . . . 55 

“ Frankly, I don’t quite follow . 55 

“ Let me explain, since you don’t seem to understand hints. 
Indians are most respectful to us. I cannot imagine another 
countryman of yours, even a’ Minister, talking to me as 
you do . 55 

" But I have said or done nothing that could give offence 
to Your Excellency. As a matter of fact, I entertain the 
kindliest feelings towards you . 55 

“ I am touched, Mr. Lai. Yet I say that you are denationa¬ 
lized. India is hardly the placr for you. If I were you, I 
shoyld go back to England.’/ 

'Suddenly die truth burst upon Mr. Lai. His Excellency 
had not expected to meet a gentleman, but a spineless flunkey. 
As he had not kow-towed every two seconds, he had burnt 
his boats. That was his supreme mistake ! “ I thought Your 
Excellency would welcome someone who did not rub his 
nose on the ground , 55 he said. 

“ I do. I like speaking to you. You are a new type, and 
interest me immensely. But you are scarcely the one for 
Government service. You simply will not fit in. You will 
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ings hard for everyone. The English in India exp 
2ns to speak to them as inferiors to superiors . . 

I didn’t know that ! ” said Mr. Lai. “ This is indeed 



news to me 


“ Well, that has been the tradition. Anyway, those that 
seek jobs from us have to do it, whether they like it or 
not. You cannot be deferential even to me—the Head of 
the Province. How, then, can you get along with other 
Englishmen ? ” 

“ But this is all wrong, Your Excellency. You ought 
fo encourage independence of spirit rather than subservience.” 

“ We ought to do many things which we don’t and won’t. 
We ought to get out of your country, but we don’t and won’t 
and shan’t. As long as we are here, we shall be the masters. 
Get that straight. An Indian, whoever he may be, is not the 
equal of an Englishman. Your long stay in London has 
completely ruined you.” 

" Your superior, the Secretary of State for India,” put in 
Mr. Lai, “ did not think as you do. On the contrary, he 
liked my speaking to him as man to man.” 

Sir Grunt Grunt bit his lips. “ Maybe,” he said. “ But that 
was in England, and this is India. However, as I was saying, 
you had better go back to England. You a te not the kind of 
man we want. And then, you are further handicapped by the 
fact that you have an English wife.” 

" What has that got to do with anything ? ” 

“ Very much. The English here will not receive her. The 
Indians, too, will ignore her. She will be- most miserable; 
and, in the long run, you, too.” 

“ I have found nothing of the kind,” said Mr. Lai. “ As 
a matter of facr, we are dining to-night with Sir Tom 
Titkins.” „ 

“ Very odd ! ” murmured Sir Grunt Grunt. 

“ But even if it were true,” pursued Mr. Lai, “ shouldn’t 
you try to do something in the matter ? What a fine example 
you could set ! ” 

“No, I can’t do anything. The colour prejudice is very 
strong here. The greatest mistake an Indian can do from 
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icial point of view is to saddle himself with a 
woman. . . 

" Lady,” said Mr. Lai. 

“ Lady ! ” repeated Sir Grunt Grunt, making a wry face. 
“ Even if she comes from the country of scones ? ” said 
Mr. Lai with deliberate malice, for Sir Grunt Grunt was a 

Scotchman. js 

“ So you know something about scones, too ? 

“ y eS) i have tasted them in the house of the Lord High 
Commissioner for Scotland. Possibly you have met Lord 
K_? A charming man. Absolutely unpretentious, 

and——” . 

I must now dismiss you,” interrupted Sir Grunt Grunt, 


hardly able to conceal his annoyance. 

Mr. Lai, who related this incident to me, has no intention of 
o-oing back to England. He has dedicated his life, being 
economically independent, to preaching revolt and revolution 
in India. Such men as Sir Grunt Grunt, he cries from the 
house-tops, must go ! And he is not the only one who 
thinks so. 

I say nothing ; I merely report. 
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The Everyday Religion of an 
Indian 

"What is your religion, Master ? ” someone asked 
Ramakrishna. 

“ My religion is the religion of all good Indians.” 

*‘1 And what may that be ? 

“ Good Indians see God everywhere, in temple and in 
mosque, in church and in shrine.” 

Ramakrishna; though by no means a bookish man, often 
spoke as though lie had read'everything. Here, in any case, 
he was uttering forth the gospel of Kabir and Guru Nanak. 

In brief, a good Indian is not a sectarian. He does not 
believe in the exclusive possession of Truth (let us give it a 
capital T) by this or that creed. All are roads that lead to the 
same goal. 

All that matters is the search. Even an atheist, provided he is 
sincere in his belief, can be a good Hindu 1 The cardinal sin 
is indifference to divine things. 

Indians are fairly agreed as to the character they admire 
most and wish to imitate. True, the ideal has undergone 
changes at different times, yet, in essence, it has scarcely 
varied. 

It is not Japanese. We are vastly amused by die picture of 
the Samurai, who is always clattering a sword and ready 
to use it on himself at the least provocation. We are not 
thrilled by such heroics. 

It is not Chinese. Mere worldliness, however splendid, 
appears to us rather tiresome. We call it idealism on all fours. 
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. some of us prefer the fine excess of Cliaung Tzu to the 
imd moderation of Confucius. 

It is not Persian. “ Roumi was a God-intoxicated man,” 
thundered a lecturer. An Indian poet, who was sitting by my 
side, murmured softly : “I prefer wine : it is a better drink.” 

Finally, it is not English, though Lord Macaulay did his 
best to make it so. Just as Aristotle’s Ethics shows us how a 
decent Greek ought to behave, so much of English thought 
and feeling seem to tell us how to be a gentleman. Neither 
ideal enthuses us. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley appears to think that we are always 
aiming to be non-attached; and he pats us on the back for this. 

There is some truth in this, but, on the whole, we are not 
(June so simple as all that. Most Indians neither can appreciate 
nor have a temperamental liking for the high idealism of 
Buddha or the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Our everyday religion is said to be summed up in the 
phrase: “ In the world, yet not of it.” It is the human- 
divine level that we are ever seeking. We do not approve 
of a man who forsakes everything to cultivate his soul in some 
sylvan retreat, nor of one who is entirely immersed in the 
plastic dance of circumstance, in man and in time. We like 
a man who, with his feet planted on the terra Jirma , can still 
hear the carol of the bluebells and the music that the angels 
make when they sit about the footstool of the Almighty. 
For many, Gandhi is the ideal man, whether or not they 
agree with his politics and preachments. A good man need 
not always be a wise one. 


Can we sum up the religion of Vhomme moyen Indien ? 
I think we can. We may not all wish to be saints and sadhus y 
but we do wish to embrace earth and Heaven at the same time. 
Even our most desperate criminals, be they Hindu or Muslim, 
think of their souls. And our prostitutes have something of the 
priestess in them. 

But, of course, the national character and ideals have suffered 
deterioration. Economic instability and the spirit of com¬ 
petition have produced disastrous effects. We are fast 
becoming “ Westernized.” 
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however, does the average Indian like and disit 
yords “ All things as from God ” cover practically the 
whole ground. The Indian does not fight his destiny, nor 
does he curse it in the grand Greek manner. He believes in 
wise passivity . There are, according to him, two days in the 
life of every man—the appointed and the unappointed day : 
on the first, none can save him; on the second, not all the 
gods put together can harm even a hair of his head. Just as a 
sense of humour saves the Englishman from the torture of 
thought, so this smiling acquiescence protects the Indian from 
excessive glee and gloom. This, perhaps, explains why 
Tragedy has never flourished in India as an art form. The 
tragic view of life is incompatible with Christlike resignation. 

Besides this, the Indian loves peace, quiet, anything lofty 
or edifying. Give him a book of precepts or essays like those 
of Emerson, and he is content. He is the most patient of 
hearers. He can stand any amount of lectures, provided they 
are not merely frivolous. He can even appreciate the philo¬ 
sophy of folly. He knows that the comic is often the shortest 
cut to the cosmic. So an element of delicious diablerie runs 
through all his literature. Some of the gravest passages in the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata are punctuated with comic 
incidents. But what the Indian detests is violence, bloodshed, 
disturbance, change, and vilification. He does not mind what 
masters he has so long as they do not keep on reminding him 
that they are his masters. The English have done so well in 
India thus far because they have wisely, or accidentally, 
behaved like distant relations. Had they played the “ nosy 
Parker, 5 * goodness alone knows what might have happened. 

We hate persecution, too. Religious fanaticism seems to 
us the delirium of silliness. Let each man, w*e say, worship 
what gods he pleases. We do not want to convert anyone to 
anything; for we know that, apart from an exception here 
and there, there is no such thing as conversion. In most 
cases it is merely a change of the religious “ cap.” The 
efforts of the missionaries in our country appear to us rather 
primitive and naive. When will these gentlemen understand 
that God did not speak once and for all in Palestine in Aramaic ? 
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.it Keyserling has shown a true understanding of 
111U1HU spirit of rising above “ name ” and “ form ” as neces¬ 
sary to the apprehension of truth. “ The East,” he says in his 
Creative Understanding , “ recognizes as a self-evident fact that 
spiritual light can only come from Beyond the plane of 
formations.” This “ Beyond ” is the life above all concrete 
formations. 

Yajnavalkya appeals to our ordinary experience to read 
the ultimate reality in all things. Thus, in answer to Chal- 
krayana, he said : “ Brahma is your soul, and it is in all 
things.” Let us recall the words of Jesus : “I and my Father 
are one.” Again: “ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” Jesus 
and our seers are, after all, not very far from one another. 

However that may be, the Indian believes whole-heartedly 
the saying of the Upanishads : “ To deny difference is the 
beginning of the spiritual consciousness, to realize identity is 
its fruition.” 

But, I repeat, there has been a change for the worse in our 
opinions during the last fifteen years or so. 

The Victorian Indian, though he was unduly dazzled by 
European culture and achievement, had certain loyalties. 
He loved a beautiful homescape, and believed in friendship, 
truth, beauty. It may be that he accepted these valuations as he 
accepted much else : that is to say, blindly. But what of that ? 
He had something to cling to. Vulgarity, obscenity, coarseness 
in any shape or form were frowned upon by the great middle 
classes. They were a little puritanical, no doubt, and, intellec¬ 
tually, resembled a rubber stamp ; but they were, with all 
their limitations, sound concerning things that really mattered. 
In brief, life and thought, then, though by no means freely 
creative, was decent and tolerable. Purity in the home life 
was a common thing. 

The newer generation, I mean men and women in the early 
thirties, those who were six to ten years old when the Great 
War broke out, are quite different from their elders. Nourished 
on European culture, of a type that is anything but genuine 
or commendable, these men and women were denationalized. 
They thought it right to decry old beliefs, old ideas, old in- 
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Dns, anything that was sacred to their parents. I rem^ 
we founded. It was called “ The Illuminati.’’ Here, 
lose of us who thought ourselves very intellectual discussed 
gravely such subjects as : “ Which is a greater blunder—God 
or man ? ” Or : “To be or not to be ? ” In fact, we philoso¬ 
phized abominably. We, however, revelled in Nietzsche and 
Ibsen, Byron and Thomas Hardy, Anatole France and Strind- 
bcrg. We adored rebels and stormy petrels in literature. Our 
talk was never far from the lilies of love and the roses of passion. 
Some dreamed of becoming Don Juans. Our brightest 
member, a professor of mathematics, declared that to be really 
happy one must be like the butterfly, with just a touch of 
intellect. “To enjoy anything, and to feel that you are enjoy¬ 
ing it.” Such was our credo. 

Frankly, we were not living our own lives, but trying to be 
pale echoes of certain disreputable characters in European 
books. For many, reality has been terrible. It has left them 
bowed and bent, pale and shuddering. The irreligious man 
cannot find joy in face of what seems to him the seeming 
contradictions of life. 


Those that have not sunk have developed a cynical view 
of things. They now say : “ Nothing succeeds like success.” 
Money, position, power is what they seek. And the younger 
men, those in the early twenties, laugh at all idealisms. Noth¬ 
ing is sacred to them. “ Collect what you can ” is their motto. 
And the fathers, those good old Victorians, who once saw 
God in every burning bush, have come to agree with their 
children at least on this point. A man whom 1 always took to 
be a Parson Adams, now writes to me : “ I have come to the 
conclusion that Money is the golden key that unlocks even the 
gates of Paradise.” (O shade of Ramakrishna !) 

The typically good Indian to-day is one who works hard 
to accumulate wealth and property, to attain power and 
position (preferably a Government job)', and to go one better 
than his neighbour. 

If this description of the average Indian’s everyday religion 
is correct, are we a spiritual.people ? 

I think not. Grab, greed, hard-heartedness, and calculating 
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ness are not things to be admired. “ Love thy ne^^ 

5 thyself ” is a good enough test. We utterly fail here. 
Our motto seems to be : “I for myself, and the rest for me.” 
As one Governor put it: “ Indians are always willing to work 
against someone, never for anyone.” Then he confessed that 
it was not the Congress Party that bothered him so much as 
to find men who could be persuaded to form a ministry without 
coming to blows every time they met 1 

There is a fall in the Indian adventure. Rivalries we have 
always had. Hatreds, too. But never has there been such a 
widespread attitude of “ Self first, everyone else after.” Our 
Upanishadic seers, visiting the glimpses of the moon, would 
say to the modern Indian: “ Wake up, child, and dream no 
more silly dreams.” But, no doubt, Hitler would claim us as 
“ true Aryans.” 

But diis would be an unfair picture if I failed to mention 
those great spirits—and there are many such—who even in the 
dark night of Indian aspiration keep the torch of truth burning. 
These solitary souls are not heeded to-day. No one pays any 
attention to them. Their hour is not yet. But fog cannot per¬ 
sist for ever. There are signs that a new dawn is breaking. 

It is, then, worth w'hile speculating about “ the ideal life,” 
if there be such a thing. Mr. Aldous Huxley thinks it consists 
in suppression of the ego. The key-word is non-attachment . 

Fine; but innumerable imbeciles have been non-attached, 
and those who fancy they are non-attached are simply attached 
to something else. The fact is, man cannot deny his humanity. 
It will always creep in. As Thomas Sturge Moore well puts it 
somewhere: “ To cease to live, though a necessity, appears, 
to most Westerners at least, an unlikely sublimation of the 
process of living, such as can only be looked forward to by 
those devoid of humour. This mystic aspiration appears more 
cryptic than suggestive, and can only be supposed luminous 
to those who have transcended human existence, if any have.” 


Many modern Indians will agree. 

Besides, even if it were possible for all of us to be monks, it 
would be a sorry sight to see the whole world reduced to a 
monastery. It is the low sun that makes the colour. Mr. 
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s philosophy, like Tennyson’s King Arthur , is 


What we want is an awareness of true values. Goodness, 
beauty, truth, I say, alone have value ; and it is only the per¬ 
ception of this fact that can regenerate thought and behaviour. 
But the young must be given a chance to perceive this in the 
example set by their elders. For it is only in activity that 
goodness can be cultivated, just as beauty requires the con¬ 
stant exercise of creative imagination and truth disinterested 
enquiry and experiment. 
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Education in India 

IVt an is the most educable of animals ; yet no one, really 
speaking, can teach anything to another. In this seeming 
paradox lies, to my mind, the essence of the whole matter. 

When the organism first comes into die world it is subject 
to stimuli from its environment. At once it begins to respond 
and react to them. These form a thought-habit. And in this 
sense the saying of the Jesuits : “ Give me the child for the 
first six years and then you can do what you like with it,” has 
great force. In the early years, when plasticity is at its peak 
point, it can be moulded to any chosen end. The formative 
years, then, are of vital importance. 

The child, once a thought-habit has been formed, continues 
to be obedient to it, until a new set of stimuli begin to play 
upon it. Then a struggle sets in. This struggle may lead to 
one of two things : defeat or triumph. We have, of course, to 
count with the type that is insensitive. But in the majority 
of cases some kind of conflict occurs. The type that has 
emerged successfully has established some sort of adjustment, 
some kind of harmony, with the external world. Indeed, it 
has recognized that there are differences in the outlook’of 
different groups. Now, to do this is entirely a personal achieve¬ 
ment. No one can teach another how to respond to new stimuli. 
All that one can do is to create the atmosphere. 

The attainment of a free mind is the aim of education. 
It is the function of every well-organized society to provide 
surroundings in which the human organism can attain and 
produce its best. 
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this point of view—and every other point of view 
* partial in comparison—let us examine education in 
India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

A word might first be said about the mentality of the 
peoples of these more or less separate countries. In essence 
there is no difference. And that is all that need be said for the 
moment; for this is not a paper in cultural anthropology. 

Education in India—at least, so far as English methods are 
concerned—may be said to begin with the establishment of 
the three Universities of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta in 
the year of the Mutiny. The programme, the ideal, elaborated 
by that arch-pundit Macaulay, while composing The Lays of 
Ancient Rome , has remained in force to this day, with slight 
modifications. What the ideal was, has been, and still is, may 
be best expressed in the words of the noble lord himself: 

Indians in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinion, 
in morals, and in intellect.” To a large extent Macaulay has 
triumphed, though not in the sense he would have approved. 
The majority of educated Indians are neither Indians nor 
copies of Englishmen. The older type are mere parrots, who 
can mouth whatever has been inked in England widi terrific 
facility and with a reverence that is truly awful. “ They are,” 
as an Indian poet of note once said to me, “ mere sponges. 
Squeeze them, and a stream of poetics and philosophies oozes 
from them.” The younger folk, with a superficial acquaintance 
with Western thought and feeling, and eager to get the best 
positions (the I.C.S. is their Mecca and Medina), and finding 
them blocked by Englishmen, do the next finest thing they can. 
They turn into insipid insurgents and witless revolutionaries. 

This is a sad outcome of a hundred years of Western 
education in India. Instead of attaining a free mind, able 
to produce the best they can, the majority of University men 
either become parrots or rebels. In either case they are what 
Maurice Barres would have called the diracines . 

Doubtless this calls in question the whole system of 
education. What can be wrong with it ? 

Many tilings. 

In the first place, the imposition of English, a language 
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p ..leans easy to master, is a great handicap. A stua£ 
jo spend unnecessary energy in acquiring the tongue, 
when, that energy could be directed in grappling with the 
subject he is engaged upon. And then, to think in English 
is hard for him. The words he employs to express his ideas 
on a problem somehow do not become real to him. They are 
just labels that he has learnt to attach to things. For instance, 
a young gentleman, seeking a situation as a lecturer, was 
trying to impress a friend of mine, a well-known biologist, 
by using the word “ metamorphosis ” again and again. At 
last the savant raised his head and asked : “ But what do 


you understand by metamorphosis l ” 

“ Oh,” said the shocked young man, “ it is quite simple. 
It means — you know what I mean—it means . . 

Parrotry, then, as we see, is due to the imposition of a 
tongue that is not native to the student. If English is to be 
taught at all, and I think it is one of the best languages in the 
world to acquire, it must be from earliest childhood. If this 
seems impossible, it ought at least to start with primary 
education. 

The charge is often laid against Indians that they write 
Babu English. The surprising thing is not that they write 
like Babus, but that, often, they write as well as they do. 
How many Englishmen can express themselves even correctly 
in French ? It is rarely that I find a British author employing 
French with any understanding. Often he presents us with 
a bunch of howlers. And, of course, the French write English 
even worse. They make a mess of quite ordinary expressions. 
The fact is, all are not Russians. Ordinarily, a language is 
best learnt in the nursery. 

The second fault with education in India, as also in Burma 
and Ceylon, ds the attitude of the professors. Most of these 
have hitherto been Englishmen. Good and even great men 
some of them have been, but, on the whole, they have never 
loved their, job. They have had no respect for their students, 
but contempt mingled with condescension. <c We are civilizing 
you ” has never been far from their minds. That this is no 
exaggeration is seen from the following incident. A Madrasi 



the scion of a noble Brahmin family, went, o: 
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^'afternoon, to see his professor of chemistry in connection 
with a problem. He happened to arrive at a time when the 
professor was setting out for the college to attend some meet¬ 
ing. “ You can come with me in my carriage,” said the 
professor to his visitor, “ and we can discuss as we go along.” 
Then he pointed to the dickey alongside the syce, who was a 
pariah. 

This attitude, sad to say, is copied by Indian professors, 
who think it is only right to ape Englishmen. Under such 
conditions how can a suitable atmosphere be created for the 
dissemination of ideas ? Prejudice and hostility vitiate the 
class-room. 

Thirdly, the curriculum is entirely unsuitable. For example, 
the history taught to the students is merely disguised propa¬ 
ganda ; they are made to admire Robert Clive, Warren 
Hastings, and other questionable figures, but are left ignorant 
of their own national heroes. The same thing happens in 
literature and philosophy. Numberless students can cite 
Shakespeare * and Bacon, when they have scarcely heard of 
Kalidasa or Sankara. 

And the pity of it all is that their acquaintance with 
English thought and feeling is of the crudest kind. In the 
majority of cases, the professors themselves are men of 
limited knowledge who just pour out what they have mugged 
up. The English or American reader would be astonished to 
know what odd valuations are put upon their native authors. 
My professor of English, for instance, used to talk of Gals¬ 
worthy in awed tones. “ The prince of stylists ! ” he would 
say. My principal used to go into raptures about Oscar 
Wilde. " A genius—an absolute genius ! ” was his verdict. 
Another professor thought George Eliot was the greatest 
novelist in English literature, because, being a woman, she 
wrote like a man ! One more example may be given of the 
doling out of Western culture to the eager youth of India. 
“ Two methods,” observes Professor Ksetra Lai Saha, “ are 
generally adopted in the class-room in teaching poetry: to 
turn every piece of poetry to prose ” (to prose !), “ which is 
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ation y or to take to interjections like—how beauti 
fine ! how charming ! which is appreciation .” The 
professors keep on interjecting “ how beautiful ! how fine ! 
how charming ! ” The hungry sheep look up, and are 
amply fed. 

“ Can an ass be tragical ? ” Nietzsche once asked. Tolstoy, 
with grim humour, answered the question in his Ivan Ilyitch . 

I have asked myself this question again and again as con¬ 
cerning certain Indian professors, particularly those of Sind. 
To my horror, I have discovered that they are not mere 
figures of fun, but tragically portentous. It is terrible to 
think that they are shaping the destiny of countless students. 

And what sort of students do our universities produce ? 
Here is a sample of an essay written by a candidate who 
aspired for a post in Government service. It comes from 
the files of one of the Public-Service Commissions. It is 
all about a “ Cow.” Does the reader recognize the familiar 
quadruped ? 

“ The cow,” we learn, “ is one wonderful animal, also he 
is quadruped and because he is female he gives milk—but 
he will do so only when he ha_s got child. He is same like 
God, sacred to Hindu and useful to men. But he has got 
four legs together. Two are forward and two are afterwards. 

“ His whole body can be utilized for use. More so the 
milk. What it cannot do ? Various ghee, butter, cream, 
curds, whey, kova and the condensed milk and so forth. 
Also he is useful to cobbler, watermans and mankind generally. 

“ His motion is slow only. That is because he is ojf ampti- 
tudinous species, and also his other motion is much useful 
to trees, plants as well as making fires. This is done by 
making flat cakes in hand and drying in sun. 

“He is the only animal that extricates his feedings after 
eating. Then afterwards he eats by his teeth whom are 
situated in the inside of his mouth. He is incessantly grazing 
in the meadows on grass. 

“ His only attacking and defending weapons are his horns,' 
especially so when he has got child. This is done by bowing 
his head whereby he causes the weapons to be parallel to 
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of earth and instantly proceeds with great velocity 
forwards. 

“ He has got tail also, but not like other similar animals. 
It has hairs on the end of the other side. This is done to 
frighten away the flies which alight on his whole body and 
chastises him unceasingly, whereupon he gives hit with it. 

“The palms of his feet are also soft unto the touch, so that 
the grasses he eats would not get crushed. At night time 
he reposes by going down on the ground and then he shuts 
his eyes like his relative the horse which does not do so. 
This is the Cow.” 

It is not known whether or not this gentleman obtained the 
post he craved for. However, everything is possible in India. 
Did not the Chairman of a Public-Service Commission say 
to me: 

“ You wish to infuse new blood into the dry bones of 
Government despatches ? My friend, we want no bright 
journalese. What we want is something that is not meant 
for the profane.” 

So, perhaps, the author of the essay on The Cow had his 
eye on the authorities when he wrote as he did. After all, 
it is a matter of indifference whether one is a genius or a 
numskull. “ Merit ! Merit 1 What is merit ? ” cried a 
famous official in my presence. “ What we are looking for is 
not clever people, but those who will make good Government 
servants.” 

This is known to all. Naturally, no one bothers about 
real culture. Indeed, I discovered that the more cultivated 
and refined an Indian is the less chances he has of obtaining 
a post in Government service. 

The Director of Public Instruction of a certain province is 
a notorious ignoramus. He cannot write even correct English. 
All his merit consists in smiling affably and saying nothing. 
I asked the Governor why he had appointed this man. Could 
he not find someone better ? 

“ First,” said His Excellency, “ it was the turn of a Muslim ; 
then, the man I chose comes from a powerful family ; finally, 
he does just what he is told. What more do I want ? ” 
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tis is sad, to say the least. The system of education is 
bad; the professors, as a rule, are bad; the attitude of the 
authorities is bad. It is all a vicious circle. 

We cannot expect figs from thistles and grapes from 
thorns. The glorious youth of India is neither allowed nor 
encouraged to attain its best. 
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Indian Talkies 

By most people in India, cinema girls are thought to be 
limbs (however shapely) of the devil. They act and work, 
perhaps, but most of them merely fall in and out of love. 
They are incapable of thinking good and decent thoughts. 
Lightly they skip over existence, drinking, debauching, merry¬ 
making while youth lasts. They are irresponsible butterflies, 
these young women, of no earthly use to any one. In a few 
years, tired and worn out, they will make their exit, to be 
quickly forgotten. New recruits, with lovelier faces and more 
seductive charms, will come in. And so it will go on. 

Thus think the majority of honest, respectable, God-fearing 
Indians. But is this a fair picture ? 

It is true that cinema girls, hitherto, have come from classes 
among whom propriety and decency are not particularly 
prized. What can be expected from nautch (dancing) girls ? 
But the standard is distinctly improving, though very, very 
slowly. The masses are still satisfied with a moony face and 
an opulent body. They do not understand the art of acting. 
Give them sentiment, or, rather, sentimentality, and they are 
perfectly happy. Even now it is possible to bring down a house 
by mere hip-wiggling, buttock-shaking, breast-heaving, eye¬ 
rolling, lip-pouting, obscenity-mongering. Not only the 
Indian Tom, Dick, and Harry, but even the educated classes, 
adore these things ; and the producers of screen-plays, having 
their eyes glued to the box-office, continue to supply these 
puerilities. 

I saw many Indian plays and found them to be, with one 
; * 193 
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. /o exceptions, insufferably dull and stupid. For exam£ 
Jlere was a hero who scaled walls, jumped from roof to roof 
with the agility of a monkey, and, dropping down a hundred 
or so feet in a chasm, landed miraculously on his feet and was 
not even shaken ! I looked round to see what the spectators 
thought. They were clapping wildly and whistling their 
delight by thrusting their fingers in their mouths. On another 
occasion, an actor cried: “ I’m shot in the heart,” and put 
his hand to his right side and talked a good while ! But listen 
to this. A comely maiden, finding herself in the clutches of 
a villain who wishes to ravish her, coolly picks up a piece 
of charcoal and draws a circle round her. Well, she is saved. 
As soon as the ruffian approaches her, flames spring up from 
all round the circle to protect her ! Even though*the Ramayana 
relates such miraculous happenings, it is hard to believe them 
in a modern story. Credo quia absurdum and credo quia 
impossibile may be admitted now and again in philosophy or 
spiritual matters, but certainly not in affairs of this workaday 
world. Indian producers, however, exploit mythological 
beliefs of the country in a way that would make even a cow 
laugh. 

Well, how did the people in the cinema take this incident ? 
A lady next to me said to her husband in a tense voice : “God 
always protects a sad ” (a woman who is ever loyal to her 
husband). The man, visibly moved by this act of divine 
intercession, murmured agreement. 

Such beliefs still persist in India—even among the culti¬ 
vated classes. The directors of plays lap them in by the 
bucketful. 

It is quite common to see songs and music introduced in 
the most unlikely of situations. There was, for instance, an 
actor who was mortally wounded in a combat. Seeing his 
beloved, he rose, and for ten minutes listened to her trilling. 
Then the pair of them sang together. At last the hero thought 
it time to die. He lay down, smiled, looked around him, and 
then at last gave up the ghost. But this is not the end. The 
heroine, happening to tread on his corns, made him almost sit 
up and protest ! 
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&y: s not y et ^ ea< ^ ’” cr ^ ec ^ a v °i ce among the specta 
j^5Cive him time/' said another. 

“ There was perhaps a bit of life in his toes,” said a 
third. 

My mother, who was sitting by my side, murmured tear¬ 
fully : “ Poor boy ! What will happen to his wife and 
children ? ” 


“ Perhaps she will marry again,” I said. 

My mother was scandalized. “ How can you talk such 
profanities ? ” she said. “ A good Hindu woman marries only 
once.” 


But the man did not die, after all. A sadhu (a holy man), 
seeing the poor wife disconsolate, drew upon his Yogic 
powers and, muttering a mystic mantra or two, woke up 
the dead to life ! 

All this is to say that Indian talkies are still in a very primi¬ 
tive stage. Probability, inevitability, naturalness are not 
observed. Recourse is always had to a dcus ex tnachitia . 

The photography is awful. The scenery is terrible, though 
India offers magnificent opportunities for capturing nature in 
a variety of moods. Everything, in fact, is very crude. The 
technique of picture-producing is not known. 

But there are signs of improvement. One or two pictures 
have been quite good. The President , on the whole, was worth 
seeing. Savitri had many good points. 

Progress is retarded by the fact that names mean every¬ 
thing in India. If Devika Rani is in a picture, people will go. 
Is it Sabita Devi ? Then they will flock in. A few favourites 
have to appear again and again, sometimes in roles that are 
absolute misfits. 

New talent is not tapped. Perhaps this is due to die fact 
that Indians do not take the talkies seriously. Cultured people 
will not let dieir children have anything to do with them. A 
Government job—well, that is another thing. 

The Indian mill moves slowly. Miss Devika Rani, in 
joining the films, has done a distinct service to India. A near 
relative of the poet Rabindranath Tagore, educated, cultured, 
married to a man of standing and sterling merit, she has 
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^ fferred to work for the good of her country rather than loll 
in idle luxury." 

The Indian directors see the world, and generally photo¬ 
graph it, through heavy pink gauze. You get enormous 
quantities of sentimental souffle, ladled out by awkward hands. 
Miss Sabita Devi and Miss Devika Rani give us rivers of 
sob-stuff, with not a pinch of humour to make them digestible. 
These two screen stars pout and roll their eyes, and sway 
about like performing—what ? I leave It. to.tfie imagination 
of the reader. 


The villains, of course, in every play, receive their well- 
merited chastisement.- No harm in that. Everybody likes to 
see a scoundrel bashed on the head. Only, in India, the 
villain is never really a villain. He dies, or ends, as the case 
might be, in an odour of sanctity. That is, he reforms on the 
spot. 

In brief, Indian talkies are still in a chrysalis state. There is 
a vast field for improvement. But talent, imagination, and 
enterprise are sadly lacking. 
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Variations on Provincial Autonomy 

ISF ow that India has passed through the initial stages of 
a new experiment in Self-Government, and the various pro¬ 
vinces have settled dovoi to actual work, it is perhaps time to 
pause and consider the nature and extent of the real benefit 
conferred by Great Britain upon India by the Act of 1935. 

There are, as usual, two schools of thought. The first 
holds that India is more securely enslaved than ever. The 
other believes that the country is on the road to Home Rule. 
Which of the two, if either, is right ? 

The best thing to do is to examine the Act first. There 
we have in black and white where Indians stand politically. 

It appears, from a careful perusal of the Act of 1935, that 
no real power is vested in the Provincial Legislatures or in 
Ministers responsible to them. The real power still rests in 
the hands of the Governors of the various provinces. The 
Ministers, if Congress-minded and strong-willed, can only 
get a bad name* but can do little or no good. They can 
merely sanction such projects as are consistent with the 
imperialistic policy of Great Britain. 

The provinces are new; the Governors have just started 
a new experiment and, as a rule, do not intimately know, at 
this stage, the requirements of the people; what is worse, 
they are usually drawn from die Indian Civil Service, with its 
bureaucratic traditions. 

The provinces are under heavy debt, which has! to be 
liquidated during a number of‘'future years. There is heavy 
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tion, putting an unnecessary strain upon each 
ery province. There is, further, wasteful defence expense, 
which is an additional burden. Then there is the over-paid 
Civil Service. All these factors will combine to leave prac¬ 
tically no surplus for improvement of the conditions of the 
masses. Therefore, though the provinces have now certainly 
obtained what is called Provincial Autonomy, still the above 
hindrances will make the attainment of this autonomy very 
difficult and distant. 

Furthermore, the powers of the Legislatures and the 
Ministers are hedged in by so many safeguards and restrictions 
that Provincial Autonomy becomes an empty phrase. 

The powers given to the Governors are so wide as to reduce 
autonomy to a mere shred. Assuming that Congress is in 
a majority in the Provincial Legislatures, and assuming that 
it agrees to form Ministries (as it has), and assuming that 
these Ministries are determined to carry out the will of the 
people, then the Governors, if they do not agree with them, 
can summarily dismiss them. The Governors can suspend the 
Assemblies, or they can veto any Act passed by the Legis¬ 
latures. So that all that could be done by the nationalist- 
minded Legislatures and Ministries is to earn a bad name for 
obstruction and refusal to do team-work, but they cannot 
have their will and wish carried into effect. 

Assuming, further, that the Governor in a particular 
province is at one with the Ministers and the Legislature, then 
the Governor-General-in-Council has authority to veto an 
Act or Bill passed in the Provincial Legislature. Further, 
even if the entire Indian Government agreed on an Act, duly 
passed, then the King, as represented by the Secretary of State, 
has full powers to turn it down. 

From this analysis, by no means complete or exhaustive, 
it is obvious that the Legislatures have no real power of any 
kind. They are, as some cynics say, mere talking-shops. 
The authority, as before, lies in the Secretary of State for 
India, who, as is but natural, represents the interests of Great 
Britain. 

How, then, it might well be asked, are British domination 
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__ 7 .tfploitation of India ended by the Act of 1935 ? It would 
appear, at least theoretically, that India is more firmly tied 
to the British wagon than ever before. 

This is the view of many acute and impartial observers. 
I report it for what it is worth. 

But is this all ? I do not think so. Some remedies might 
be proposed. These deserve the serious consideration of both 
Indians and Englishmen, if the Act is to be worked and some 
benefit derived from it. 

We might suggest the development of mass-consciousness 
of India’s grinding poverty; the use of political power for 
the betterment of the conditions of the people; the opera¬ 
tion of national economy; the elimination of surplus values 
by proper distribution of wealth ; removal of gags from the 
Press; finally, the appointment of Governors who should 
not be merely facile writers or fluent speakers or attractive 
figure-heads, but men who know their business and have the 
will to carry out policies and plans that will make for 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 

These remedies, if assiduously applied, will make die 
Act really beneficial to India, though they will not put India 
on the path to Dominion status, not to speak of Swaraj or 
Home Rule. 


I was in India when the new Constitution came into being. 
I watched the elections taking place. What did I see, hear, 
and find ? 

Before I proceed to give my impressions, I should like to 
give a minimum of facts and figures. These, I hope, will 
supply a frame to the picture. 

More than diirty million people, or nearly one-tenth of 
India’s population, have been given the right to vote. The 
number of Representatives is to be 1561, and the Assemblies 
11. There are 6 provinces out of the 11 which are to have 
Second or Upper Chambers, and a total of 263 Representatives 
is to be elected for these 6 bodies. More than 3000 candidates 
were in the field contesting these seats. 
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^pKousands of election meetings took place all 
cfuntry, and millions were initiated into the mysteries 
Responsible Government. 

First, what was the mood of the people—I mean of those 
who had looked forward to gaining power ? No jubilation, 
no excitement, no undue optimism. It was felt that nothing 
had been gained; nothing lost. Britain had succeeded in 
reviving the corpse of Swaraj by artificial respiration. That 
was all. 

The reactions of the masses were curious. I will record 
these as I go along. At the moment I am concerned with die 
elections. How were these conducted ? 

To begin widi, by far the greater majority of the voters 
were illiterate. Nearly 90 per cent of them could only dis¬ 
tinguish one candidate from another just like a horse at the 
races. That is, by his colours. 

Then, these men knew nothing of the relative merits of 
the candidates, of the policies they represented, of the motives 
diat impelled them to seek election. They were guided, these 
voters, in the first place by boothing touts who sprang up 
everywhere like the dragon’s teeth; then, by their personal 
preferences and prejudices, without the slightest regard to 
intrinsic worth or national considerations. For instance, 
voters who had never heard of a particular candidate or any¬ 
thing of his policy, simply looked at two things: was the 
man a Congressite or not, and to what religious persuasion 
did he belong? If they were satisfied on these scores, 
everything was all right. 

But many complications set in. The vast majority of 
voters, unable to read or write, were liable to be easily bam¬ 
boozled. Some of them, I found, came to vote for one candi¬ 
date and voted for another, not knowing for whom they had 
actually voted. 

Then, the electors were freely bribed. They were given 
food, drinks, joy-rides. In some cases they were regaled with 
vocal and instrumental music. 

It is reported that no». only absent men voted, but even 
the dead. 
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/one province, and that not the most populous, twfc 
6n were arrested for impersonation. 

There were cases where, through ignorance or negligence, 
men and women received wrong names, and voted under these. 
Some men voted several times, under one guise or another. 

Electors, on the whole, found the whole thing a fine 
lark. They had a grand time. They enjoyed the treats 
provided by some candidates and voted coolly for their 
opponents. 

Finally, false and exaggerated accounts of the situation 
were given to the masses. I overheard two men talking. 
This is what they were saying: 

First Man. When Mr. X-was an M.L.C. the British 

Government was afraid of him. He was offered two lakhs of 
rupees to come over to their side and betray the cause of the 
people. But he did not even listen to them. 

Second Man. Now he is sure to become a minister, and what 
offers he will have ! 

First Man. He will be the Sarkar. 

Second Man. Then he can get me a job quite easily ? 

First Man. As good a one as you want. 

Second Man. Then Til vote for him. 

First Man. All of us are going to vote for him. He says he 
will be the Sarkar. Why, then, vote for anyone else ? You can 
see he is telling the truth. 

Second Man. What makes you say so? 

First Man. Why, man, from the way he spends Iiis 
money. 

A few days later, while in die train, I found two men, both 
petty Government officials, behaving as though they were the 
masters of all they surveyed. They were laughing and joking, 
coughing and spitting, surveying themselves, by turns, in the 
mirror and giving a twist to their moustaches. I watched 
them quietly, wondering whether they had won a lottery. 
Soon they were talking, no doubt for my benefit. I reproduce 
their dialogue, minus the vulgar terms. 

First Official. Our day has come. We are now the bosses 
here. 
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Second Official. To be sure. With Sir 
Prime Minister, we might say that Muslim rule has begun. 

First Official. That’s it. Hindus will now run like dogs 
with their tails between their legs. 

Second Official. The chase has already begun. The Prime 
Minister has issued orders to the Secretariat that no Hindu 
is to be employed in Government service until further 
orders. 

First Official. So soon ? 

Second Official. Well, the place requires cleaning up. So 
far the Hindus have had many a good post, but now their day 
is over. It is we now. 

First Official. I am promised a rise. 

Second Official, laughing. Promised ? Man, I have got it. 
Now I am a De-pu-ty Col-lec-tor. It is true I march over the 
heads of six Hindus, all my seniors, but what of that ? This is 
Mus-lim Raj. 

First Official, enviously. You have wasted no time ! But 
how did you manage it ? 

Second Official. That’s a secret. All I can say is that I 
have the Prime Minister in hand. 

First Official. I understand. I had heard in a roundabout 
way that you were a near relation of his. Your wife and his 
wife are said to be cousins. 

Second Official. More or less. Anyway, I obtained what I 
wanted. 

First Official, a little more respectfully. But tell me, my 
friend, is it true that the brother-in-law of the Prime Minister 
is going to be appointed as an Additional Judicial Com¬ 
missioner ? 

Second Official. Not exactly. That is the ultimate intention. 
At first he is going to be made a Sessions Judge. 

First Official. Even that is worth having. Look at the pay ! 
But are all Muslims going to get fat jobs or what ? 

Second Official. Certainly not. Only those that have the 
honour to be related to the Prime Minister or happen to be in 
his good graces. The otheis will be treated just like the 
infidel Hindus. 
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Official. Then it is not a question of belonging to die 
truefaidi? 

Second Official. Certainly not. That would be a calamity. 
Fine things are meant for fine folk. 

First Official. I hope^you will put in a good.word for me 
to your cousin the Prime Minister ? 

Second Official: I will, if you will make it worth my while. 

First Official. What do you mean ? Are you not my friend ? 

Second Official. Everyone now calls me a friend. I only 
understand business.' As the Commissioner Sahib used to say : 
“ He who pays gets it.” 

The two men began to argue' heatedly. They had not 
finished when they left at some station. I hope they did not 
come to blows. 
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In Defence of Indian Federation 

A . 

-IXgain and again, while in Europe, I have been asked: 

How is it that a handful of people, the British, are able 
to hold a vast country like India against her will? C’est 
incroyable ! ” 

I am in the habit of relating a story that I read as a schoolboy, 
The Peasant and the Faggots, It is easy, I say, to break them 
one by one : the whole bundle would defy anyone. 

Yes, India is not a compact mass, but a number of disjointed 
faggots. Unlike England and France, it has never been a 
unified country. It has ever been, and has remained to this day, 
a conglomeration of distinct and disparate provinces. In the 
north, under the shadow of the Himalaya, we have Aryavarta— 
the home of the Aryans—where nature is opulent and man in 
no way unworthy of his surroundings. Here, despite many 
invasions, the Noble Eightfold Path (reasserted by die Buddha) 
is by no means a myth. In the south, we have Dravidian India, 
almost an Africa in its tropical luxuriance. Here culture— 
utterly of its own kind—developed to the point of decadence. 
In the east we have what may be called Tantric India, an 
India where prevails a sort of Rabelaisianism of ideas. In the 
west we have Maharashtra, the home of plain-thinking and 
plain-living people. There are many other Indias besides, 
tucked away here and there under the capacious cloak of 
Brahma; but I cannot linger over these. I might mention 
Sind. If India—the geographical totality—be compared to a 
camel (and it has been a camel in more senses than one), then 
Sind might be said to be its tail. That is to say, Sind has 
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no part in the destiny of India, except to agitate 
occasionally. 

Thus we have many Indias. Each has its own soil ; each 
its own climate and vegetation ; each its own culture and way 
of living. It were as though Nature wished to experiment with 
life here in a variety of ways. India—the total entity—is a 
world in itself. 

Which Indian, we may well ask, represents the average 
type ? The question is almost unanswerable. But let us 
investigate. 

The word Babu, so much on the lips of certain facile writers, 
came to birth, it might be pointed out, in Bengal, where the 
first enthusiasts of European culture, anxious to be anglicized, 
assiduously wrote Carlylese and Macaulayese. But this phase 
of mimicry disappeared with Victorianism. 

The Bengalee, however, would claim to be a representative 
Indian. There is no doubt that in recent times Bengal has 
produced more great men than any other part of India. Art 
and'literature, too, have known a fine efflorescence here. The 
general level of culture also is pretty high. And yet, and yet, 
I hesitate. Let me take the Bengalee to pieces, like a clockwork 
toy, to discover under the consecrated rind the real man. 
Tagore’s works, for example, seem to me quite different from 
what the people of die West take them to be. They are literary 
postulates, vibrations of the nerves, skirmishes ol thought, 
religious brawls, whatever you like, except treasures of the 
spirit. I agree with Edward Garnett that they are “ spiritual 
fireworks.” But 1 anticipate. 

What is the Bengalee like ? He is loyal, a man of his word, 
generous, hospitable, full of endiusiasm.. On the odier hand, 
he can be a nuisance to himself and to others. Long contact 
widi the Muslim has exercised an odd influence over him. 
With the Bengalee, the religious sentiment degenerates into 
fanaticism and sordid piety; dignity into bumptiousness; 
and love into mushiness. The mixture of the Hindu and the 
Muslim is undoubtedly responsible for the Bengalee’s love ot 
the grandiose and the spectacular. This is what makes him 
solemn and grandiloquent, ready to take everything in a 
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of deadly earnestness. 


icking. 


The sense-of humour is lacking, 
Bengalee is theatrical, delighting in extravagant display. 
Mounted on a Dulcina of his own choosing, he takes every 
windmill to be a giant. In brief, a sense of proportion is not 
his strong point. He sees too big or he sees too small. But he 
has dainty gestures, an elaborate manner, a soft persuasive 
voice, a studied harmony of dress, and an abundant supply 
of mealy-mouthed pieties and spiritual gaff. 

How different is the Punjabi ? Deeply religious, attached 
to his native soil and to his traditions, brave, fearless to the 
point of foolhardiness, tenacious, he believes, at bottom, in the 
logic of the heart rather than that of the head. 

Laborious, industrious, easily contented, die Marathas make 
excellent policemen and Government servants. Though 
lacking the graces of life, these men understand the grand 
simplicities of existence. 


The Madrasees are in a class apart. Exuberant, facile 
speakers, ease-loving, intellectual, they make excellent com¬ 
panions. They can quote the Bible and the Bhagavad-Gita 
in the same breath. They present the missionaries with a 
happy hunting-ground for converts of a long or short duration. 
“ They do this,” said a facetious Madrasee friend to me, 
“ in memory of St. Thomas.” (This cryptic reference needs 
some explanation. Jesus, some scholars opine, sent his 
disciple Thomas “ to preach the Gospel to the Indians,” 
and the Apostle is said to have carried die “ glad ddings ” 
as far as Madras. Anyway, Madras has known Christianity 
for a long time.) 

By the side of the light, indolent, frivolous, loquacious, 
smart, imitative, pseudo-Europeanized Sindhis, the Rajputs, 
serious, grave, heroic, surprise us by their strict code of 
honour, their chivalry, their loyalty, their splendid scorn of 
death. “ Safety first,” according to them, belongs to the 
vocabulary of cowards. 

The types I have roughly sketched, and many more, 
inhabit one and the same country. We have seen how they 
differ from one another. Psychically, there is little or nothing 
in common between diem. However, other things separate 
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'still more. The long distances between province 
pfdvince, and the want of easy and cheap means of com¬ 
munication in times past, have engendered in the souls of 
these people regionalism of a strict order. They have lived 
for ages in the same land without really understanding one 
another. A happening in Calcutta affects a citizen of Bombay 
or Karachi in a dim distant way. It is so far away ! 

Religion, which has played, for untold centuries, so large 
a part in the history of India, is essentially of a metaphysical 
type. It is ultimately idealistic. In other words, it does 
not encourage fanaticism, or the spirit of proselytism, which, 
ignoring the laws of human thought and feeling, wishes to 
impose itself by force. There has never been such a thing 
as the Inquisition in India. Each is at liberty to seek salvation 
as best he may. Indians are, thus, broad latitudinarians. 
No group believes that it is the sole possessor of Truth. 

Indian literature is lofty and ennobling. Life of the spirit 
and a feeling that everything is ultimately unreal are its chief 
characteristics. It has found its highest expression in the 
Bhagavad-Gita, which is at once song and poem, philosophy 
and religion, morality and art. 

The paintings, too, are idealistic, or, rather, things as seen 
by the eye of the spirit. The Ajanta frescoes, the remains at 
Bagh, the Rajput paintings of the eighteenth century, are too 
well known to need any commentary here. Indian art, as 
Europe is beginning to find out, is not a mere shaping of 
materials nor an expression of individual reactions. It is a 
state of the soul—-the group soul. There are no masters in 

India; only schools and works. Each artist did his best, 
and then gave place to another, without any fuss or personal 
intrusion. But the principles by which he worked were as 
immutable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. The 
Indian workman, at his best, tried to unite the subjective and 
objective factors of experience. Thus there is nothing eccentric 

about Indian art. It is, first, foremost, and above all, communal. 

The languages of India remind us of the Tower of Babel. 
Only God can understand diem all. But each has served its 
purpose; eacli contains gems of thought and feeling; each 
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>4$ qap^Ole of indefinite refinement. Indian literature is not an. 
organ-voice, with upper and lower notes, but a chorus. The 
impression it produces is that of Dies Irce chanted by monks in 
a dimly lighted Gothic cathedral. 


* * * 

This great country, with multifarious resources and 
multiple faces, has not developed normally. Its stagnation, 
for a long time, has been due to its peculiar religions and 
philosophies, which, in subordinating the seen to the unseen, 
the actual to the ideal, have arrested progress here and now. 
It may be that the world is finally unreal: Shakespeare and 
Sir James Jeans have been saying the same thing; but man 
and his fate are very real things. Time and Eternity are not 
at daggers drawn. The Near and the Far are penetrated by one 
another, melt into one another, are, in some sense, one another. 
Materialism is a stupid word. Spirit can only manifest itself 
through matter. Indeed, matter and spirit are co-extensive, 
two poles of the same reality. But the Indian refuses to believe 
this, though, in actual practice, he is obliged to make many 
concessions to it. But let that pass. The Indian is suffering, 
too, from overmuch “ inwardness.” It is good to meditate, 
but meditation without activity leads nowhere. The Indian 
is always travelling ; he has not yet arrived anywhere. What 
he needs is a period of awakening. He must learn to look at 
himself and at others with a pitiless lucidity. Then alone will 
he be able to adjust himself to the world as it is. Meanwhile, 
the national vitality, instead of flowing into useful and fecund 
channels, dissipates itself in building pagodas in Paradise. 

But each country has its limitations. India has hers. This 
is well brought out by a story current during the days^of 
Akbar. "Birbal, the Court wit, is said to have related it to his 
royal master. I repeat it as I heard it from my grandmother. 
She is said to have heard it from her own grandmother, who, 
in turn, heard it from her grandmother. Its authenticity, then, 
is beyond question. 

When Brahma had created the world, India appeared before 
the Ail-Father and begged to be given a blue sky. She obtained 
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•ftp *fiieii she begged for a rich soil, which gave man of itP 
terwithout much labour. She obtained it. Then she begged 
for pretty women. She obtained that too. Then she begged 
for good government. Brahma, tired of such greed, replied . 

“ No, thank you. That would be too much. I have no 
intention of creating an earthly paradise.” 

Akbar laughed and said: “ Til supply that; Allah must 
leave something to men.” 

The story is not without point. India has seldom had a 
good and beneficent government. 

But now that the Congress has captured power to a certain 
extent, and the British are willing and anxious to help as-far 
as they can, let us hope that India will obtain what she has most 
of the time lacked. 

But how is a really good government to be achieved r 

By the path of Federation. I think the British have never 
elaborated anything more splendid than this scheme. What¬ 
ever motives they may have had, they appear to have been 
inspired. As I see them, they were wiser than they knew. 

These are huge and mysterious words. I explain. 


* 


Pandit Nehru, ex-President of the Indian National Congress, 
has declared again and again that he is against British imperial ¬ 
ism. He is also against royalty. He would prefer India to be 
a republic. 

But is not a good king preferable to a rotten republic, and 
vice versa ? It is naive to quarrel about forms of government. 
Everything depends on the kind of rulers we have. The^e can 
be good or bad, efficient or inefficient, creative workers or mere 
parasites. Men, not institutions, are what we must judge by. 

I should even say that royalty is preferable to the usual type 
of democracy. Why ? Because, instead of one master, we 
have a multitude; and these gentlemen, as a rule, talk more 
than they achieve. However, we must choose them wisely; 
we must snatch the power from the anonymous many and 
give it to those who are capable of exercising it; we must, in 
fine, raise up aristocracies and, if need be, even gentle tyrannies. 
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this sounds reactionary. In point of fact it is n< 
tie way of Britain. She knows, better than almost any 
other nation, that government is not a game that any fools or 
tyros can play. It is an art and requires political artists. But 
to proceed. 

Regionalism is the thing. I use the word in a new sense. 
It will lead ultimately to nationalism and even to international¬ 
ism, but not falsely and unctuously, with the tongue in the 
cheek. No, naturally, inevitably, by the force of things. Now 
whenever the words nationalism and internationalism have 
been used, they have signified a vast body of men among 
whom resemblance would lead to unity. Thus Briand dreamed 
of a United States of Europe. The idea is that ethnic differences 
would efface themselves, and that a community of interests, 
of ideas, of manners and morals, of art, literature, thought, 
of dress and fashions, would guarantee existence under 
peaceful conditions. There is a monstrous error here. Those 
who preach such things do not know the ABC of human 
psychology. - ^ 

We have had many Utopias. They are all flat.and too silly 
for words. Shakespeare toyed with the idea in The Tempest , 
but found it utterly impracticable. 

Heraclitus was right. He saw that “ out of discords are 
made the loveliest harmonies.” This is the tragic view of life, 
which, it appears, is the only one that apprehends reality as it 
is. To destroy differences, to reduce everything to a chromatic 
monotone, is to court disaster. Love and hatej' high and low, 
light and darkness, are necessary contraries. Discord is 
creative. 

-The world cannot unite in the simple way that our prophets 
and dreamers have told us of. To eat die same things, to read 
the same newspapers, to see the same pictures and plays, to 
hear the same idle words idly spoken, why, this would 
resemble a P. & O. boat cruising round a little lake. 

But, fortunately, there is another method of affecting the 
fusion of peoples and races. If, instead of mingling Russian 
and Englishman, or Bengalee and Maratha, we ask each 
group to evolve along its own lines, we shall obtain some very 
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arkable results. Even the faults and excesses of these 
people would be welcome. They may merely skate on the 
surface of things, they may give way to sheer egoism, they 
may commit follies and stupidities, they may not be able to 
rise above themselves, but what of that ? Like children who, 
at a certain age, begin to take possession of the world on their 
own, these social units will begin to test their powers and 
capacities. Going further, not in the domain of the temporal 
and the earthly, but in that of thought and spiritual truth, 
let them develop and deepen their character; let them 
experiment with their culture; let them, to grow to full 
maturity, sound the depths of the wisdom of their forefathers ; 
let them, finally, realize themselves within their geographical 
limits, in their ethnic aptitudes, in their qualities of which 
their defects are only the reverse side. Then they will discover 
the common humanity that persists in all men, despite all 
differences; then, understanding themselves better, they 
will understand others and will discover that instead of 
destroying one another by wars and brawls, they must com¬ 
plete one another by alliance and union; then the entente 
cordiale will have roots deep down in the conscience, and not 
be opportunist bouquet-throwing. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that true nationalism 
and internationalism can only come by the path of intense 
and intensive regionalism. I have not said a word about 
politics. Deliberately so. Spirit alone, I believe, gives us the 
promise of an undying concord and goodwill among different 
men. It alone can bring about cohesion, durability, spon¬ 
taneous growth; without it, everything is but dust and 
ashes. But Spirit has no room for empty phrases, for endless 
talking, for theories constructed by the “ meddling intellect.” 
It lives on realities, realities diat can almost be touched and 
tasted. These realities are a common “ given,” as undeniable 
as the water we drink and the air w 7 e breathe. They are to be 
found in the teachings of history, in the particularities of 
race, in the nature of the climate, in the character and quality 
of the totality that is spread before us. 

Spirit knows how to dominate, how to correct these 
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tides : it does not wish to destroy or deface them. It comes 


to the universal as a full circle; it expresses Man when it has 
exhausted the possibilities of particular men . 

The British know this. Hence they give different people 
under their tutelage what is best suited for them. They know 
that they are egoists; so they try to correct themselves by 
cultivating patience. We Hindus have no sense of Number, 
of Space, and Time. We must begin to see things as they 
are, not as they might be. Between Is and Ought flows the 
Rubicon. 

I have touched on the principles, and must now pass on 
to methods of action. This is not difficult, because each 
group, each culture, each province (to speak only of India) 
presents us with clearly defined and long-studied limits. All 
we have to do is to take up, everywhere, the achievements 
of centuries. 

Regionalism, then, is the true path of salvation. The 
narrow arc of the social group will turn full circle only in 
humanity. 

Federation seems to me to supply this ideal to perfection. 
It is.the finest thing that has happened to India. 
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In the summer of 1937 business took me to Bombay. 
While there, I heard from a friend at the League of Nations 
Indian Bureau that Pandit Nehru had come to grace the city 
for a short while. This was welcome news indeed. I had 
long wished to meet the great man, and here was a fine 
opportunity ! 

I at once made for the Congress Headquarters. “ Where 
can I see Panditji ? ” I asked the affable young secretary who 
came to attend to me. 

“ Goodness alone knows/* he said. “ The Panditji is a 
very busy man. . . . If, however, you wish to meet him 
anyhow, better come over to this place at ten a.m. to-morrow. 
He is giving an interview to die Press at diat hour.** 

I thanked him, and went away. 

I returned at the exact hour indicated. I was led into a 
large room. It was crowded. On either side of a long wooden 
table, with no covering on it, sat the journalists. As all the 
seats were occupied, I looked round for a place where I might 
sit. A window-sill, I said to myself, would do. But there was 
nothing. Seeing my embarrassment, the secretary very kindly 
brought me a chair from his own office. But from where I 
was I could only hear a sort of buzzing sound. 

Pandit Nehru, surrounded by an admiring crowd, was 
uttering a monologue in a rapid voice. Occasionally someone 
took the liberty of asking a question, but finding laughter 
around him, subsided incontinently. I saw that I was missing 
all the fun, so I rose and came nearer. 
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now opposite Panditji. I had a good chance to l 
turn. Greyish hair closely cropped. A lofty forehead. 
Clear mobile eyes, with more than a hint of fire in them. 
Firm jaws, and a determined chin, resembling somewhat a 
boxer’s fist. Plenty of gestures. I listened to his voice, to 
his intonation, without paying any particular attention to what 
he was saying. Quick eager accents, with a sharp metallic 
clink in them. It was as though this man had too much to 
say, and was anxious to say it all. To me he seemed a dreamer 
who had suddenly realized that he must act his dreams. 

Whenever there was an interruption, Nehru stopped awhile, 
looked at the delinquent superciliously, and then exploded 
in a torrent of words. His diction was not choice, but passable. 
But his voice was glorious. Rich, clear, concentrated as 
Garbo’s. Occasionally, there was a pleasant hoarseness about 
it. But I was astonished at his self-centredness. He was 
speaking like a Messiah to certain ignorant disciples. He 
was not answering any questions at all, but just developing 
his own ideas. 

It must be admitted that most of the queries were puerile. 
But one or two were interesting. 

Someone asked : “ Does the Panditji believe in the cult 
of simplicity ? ” 

“ No,” he said at once. “ I do not believe in simplicity. 
But just now, when India is so poor, it is a crime to be 
extravagant. I want to see people in silks, satins, and in all 
fine things; but not a few privileged ones : no, these rich 
materials must be made available for all.” 

“ We shall have to wait a long time for that,” I found 
myself saying. “ What about the meantime ? ” 

He looked at me sharply, fixed me with his eyes, and 
then shot at me : “ Young man, you must learn the virtue 
of sacrifice.” He wanted to say^ “ Yop ought to be 
ashamed of your well-cut English suit,” but did not. I, too, 
wanted to ask: .“How about your daughter* going to 
Oxford ? ”—but kept quiet. I waited for a more opportune 
moment to seek light on this and' other matters. 

“ What do you think of'our Maharajas ? ” a voice asked. 
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^ v * ews on t ^ le subject are well known. I think they 

afe parasites. Britain, for her own ends, is propping them 
up. But they will go.” 

More questions were asked, but these were far from 
interesting. I wondered when I should have a chance of a 
brief talk with Panditji. There appeared to be no oppor¬ 
tunity. Nehru was surrounded by about two hundred 
journalists, each anxious to snatch a few words from him. 

The President of the Indian Congress spoke for nearly 
an hour and a half, without pause or break. I noticed that 
he was respectful towards Gandhiji, but by no means uncritical 
of him. At last, with a wave of the hand, Nehru announced 
that the seance was over. 

I rushed to his side, but it was impossible to penetrate 
the phalanx of journalists and admirers. I was caught 
between two rows of buzzing humanity. I could neither 
advance nor retreat. To my relief, I found myself near the 
Secretary. I spoke to him, and gave him my card. He 
very kindly asked me to follow him, as he pushed his way 
towards the great man. He gave my card to Panditji. Nehru 
looked at it, and said something. “ You can go and speak 
to him now,” said the Secretary to me. “ Hurry up; soon 
he will be going out to deliver an address.” 

I did as I was told. But before I could get to Nehru, a 
bearded man had taken possession of him. The two of 
them sat down, and soon w r ere talking in earnest tones. 
Their conversation seemed to be interminable. I kept look¬ 
ing at the clock, for at midday I had an important appoint¬ 
ment, which I could not afford to miss. It was already a 
quarter to twelve. What to do? It was bad manners to 
interrupt two people in the midst of conversation, but I 
decided that this was no time for little points of etiquette. 

I went up to Nehru and lightly touched him on the shoulder. 

He looked up at me loftily. “ Yes, what’s it ? ” he asked. 

“ Don’t you see I am busy ? ” 

“ I am frightfully sorry to interrupt you like this,” I said, 

“ but I should immensely appreciate a short talk with 
you.” 
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am very busy just now.” 

‘ Then please suggest some other time. When may I 
have the pleasure of seeing you ? ” 

“ It is impossible. I am here only for a day, and there 
is so much to do. I leave to-morrow morning. Every 
moment is taken up until then.” 

“ Can’t you give me a few minutes to-morrow morning ? ” 
I persisted. 

“ But who are you ? ” 

“ You .have my card in your hand.” 

He glanced at it carelessly, and then began to scrutinize 
me. “ All right,” he said at last. “ Come and see me at 
Omar Park at eight sharp. Be very punctual. I’m living 
with my brother-in-law.” 

I thanked him, and went up to the Secretary to ask him 
Nehru’s exact address. 

Next morning, exact to the minute, I arrived at Omar 
Park. This, I may say, is a fashionable quarter where the 
wealthy live. Enclosed by a concrete wall are a number of 
bungalows overlooking the sea. The park and lawns are 
trim and spruce as any to be found elsewhere. Entering 
- here, you would think you had come to a different world. 
It is a far cry from the dingy and dusty quarters of the 
Congress. 

I climbed the staircase and knocked at the door of Mr. . 
Hatheesingh,jthe brother-in-law of Pandit Nehru.' 

A dark young man, with a shock' of black hair, opened 
the door. partially qnd at once bawled:. “ What do you 
want ? ” 

I told himfthat I wished to see Paftdit Nehru. 

“ Impossible ! ” he said. “ You are wasting your time.” 
His voice was far from pleasant, and he seemed to treat 
common mortals with extreme disdain. 

I thought it right to be firm. I gave him my card and 
told him that I had an appointment with Nehru. 

“ Oh, in that case, comedn,” he said. 

I found myself in a large airy room, which appeared to 
be part study, part sitting-room. It was tastefully furnished 
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style. On the walls were pictu 
I at once recognized the photograph of 
. It hung just above the settee, and was prettily 
garlanded. 

The man who had brought me in lolled in an arm-chair, 


and looked at me curiously. 

“ Panditji is not fond of European clothes,” he said to 
me, caressing his naked foot. 

“ Oh ! ” I remarked. “ I’m sorry, but I have none odier. 
I have only recently returned to India from Europe.” 

“ All,” he muttered, playing with his big toe. 

“ You are the Panditji’s secretary, I suppose ? ” I asked. 

He flared up. “ I am Mr. Hatheesingh .” 

“ So you are the brother-in-law of the President ! ” 

He nodded his head proudly. Then apropos of nothing, 
he asked : “ You have been writing in Europe ? ” 

“ Yes, I have committed that sin.” 

He laughed. “ Do you believe in Art for Art’s sake or 
in Art for the Betterment of Mankind (B and M capital).” 

“ Forgive me,” I said, “ but that’s an old-fashioned 
question.” 

“ Old-fashioned ? ” he cried. “ It is very much to the 
fore to-day.” 

“ That does not make it new.” 

“ Very well, old-fashioned or new, it is all the same to 
me. But in which Art do you believe ? ” 

“ In neither.” 

“ Go on. You are interesting.” 

“ Art for Art’s sake is a shibboleth; and a distinctly 
propagandist Art is doomed to perish. All Art, worth die 
name, should be a form of life. It should be like music, 
* melting into magic and melody.” 

“ That’s all very well,” lie said, “ but what’s the good 
of Art unless it teaches us something ? ” 

“ What does a flower teach ? Nothing. It is its own 
excuse for being. So Art . . .” Here I looked at my wratch. 
It w'as 8.30, and there was no sign of Nehru. 

As though divining my thought, Mr. Hatheesingh said: 
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^/Panditji is bathing. He will be here as soon as he nas 
finished.” 

“ Do you also write ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, no. I am a lawyer. Funny you have not heard 


of me I ” 

“ I’m sorry, but I am not a Bombayite. I live in the 
backwaters of India—at Karachi.” 

Mr. Hatheesingh started another argument, when sud¬ 
denly Pandit Nehru walked into the room. He sat down 
without shaking hands or any greeting. “ Yes ? ” he said 
to me, “ what do you want ? Be quick about it, for I have 
very little time at my disposal.” 

This was a fine manner of receiving one, was it not ? 

“ Fire away,” said Pandit Nehru. 

“ Do you always speak to people in this way ? ” I asked. 

He exploded into laughter. “ Young man,” he rasped, 
“ I am a very busy man.” 

“ No doubt you are. But you might be a little courteous 
all the same.” 

“Do you realize who you are talking to ? ” 

“ To a fellow Indian.” 

“ Don’t adopt Yankee manners,” he cried. “ I hate them.” 

“ I’ve not yet had the pleasure of going to the States,” I 
said : “ all my time has been spent in England and in France; 
so please don’t accuse me of Americanisms.” 

“ You have a tongue in your head, haven’t you ? Good. 
I’m glad you are not a dummy. I like independent fellows 
like you. But please hurry up. What can I do for you ? ” 

“ Gandhiji has hitched his policy to passive resistance. 
You are said to have associated yourself with that. How 
is India going to be free by passive resistance? A moral 
force can only be overcome by a greater moral force, and a 
physical force by a greater physical force. The two are on 
different planes. Do you think because a handful of people 
refuse to eat that Britain will give up India ? ” 

“ You don’t understand anything,” he said. “ I’m not 
for passive resistance; but just now it is the only thing 
to do.” 
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{ is to say, it is a makeshift ? ” 
actly. We are not yet strong enough to fight Britain. 
But it will come. ...” 

“ How about the people who are suffering for the time 
being ? I mean men and women who go to gaol in obedience 
to passive resistance ? ” 

“ There must be sacrifice. I myself spent a good deal of 
my time in gaol. You can’t say I am talking in the air.” 

“ That’s true; and all honour to you for your many 
sacrifices. But, all the same, what’s the good of unnecessary 
suffering? If the theory is unworkable, it is useless to 
subscribe to it. It is worse to make the masses believe that 
it is the only way to win Home Rule.” 

“ It is not useless. We are trying to make Britain ashamed 
of herself.” 

“ Your attitude, if you will forgive me for saying so, 
reminds me of a schoolboy who wanted a mango and his 
mother refused to give it to him because he was ill. He 
began to cry.* ‘ Mother, give it to me,’ he said. ‘ See how 
much I am crying.’ ” 

“ Don’t be flippant,” said Nehru. “ We are not begging 
the English for favours, but experimenting with their soul.” 

“ So you think in a fit of nobility they will give us Home 
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Rule?” 

“ You speak a funny sort of English. I shouldn’t put it 
that way.” 

“ Thank you for the compliment; but I like to call a 
spade a spade. The days of euphemism are gone.” 

“ Well, any tiling else ? ” 

“ Yes. What is your attitude towards the English ? ” 

“ I like them, but I hate their institutions. I am out to 
break down British Imperialism. It is the greatest menace to 
the world.” 

Here a young lady, dressed in the height of fashion, 
entered, and took a seat in a comer. She was attractive, 
and resembled in some way Pandit Nehru. She had die same 
dignity, the same self-assurance, the same consciousness of 
her importance. This was Miss Indira Nehru. 
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tut if you hate English institutions so much, why 
sending your daughter to Oxford ? ” 

“ She is free to go where she likes. I cannot thrust my 
ideas upon her. Besides, I like Oxford and Cambridge. 
These two universities are splendid places to send one’s 
children to. The atmosphere there is conducive to the free 
growth of a spirit. What I am against is the institutions of 
the Government. . . .” 

I was about to ask: “ I heard you say yesterday that it 
is a sin to be extravagant while millions are starving. Here 
is your own daughter, not only dressed in the most expen¬ 
sive way, but going for her education to Oxford. Why not 
wait till all Indians are able to do the same ? That would at 
least be logical. You preach one thing, and practise another. 
How do you reconcile your actions with your public utter¬ 
ances ? . . All this I wished to say, but did not. First, 
the young lady in question was present, and it would have 
been most ungallant of me to have hurt her in any way. 
Secondly, Pandit Nehru might have snubbed me for being 
too personal. He knows how to be rude. So I turned 
the conversation to Indian writers, and their mission, if any. 

“ They must be true to themselves,” said Pandit Nehru. 
“ Then you don’t believe they ought to be propagandist ? ” 
“ No, they must tell the truth as they see it.” 

“ Supposing they find bad things in India. Must they 
expose them, or—or shut their eyes to them ? ” 

“ They must, in no case, say anything against India.” 

“ But if they live and write in England, they must, to 

be true to themselves, say all that they feel.” 

“ That’s bad patriotism. Why must they write about 
our defects ? Why can’t they confine themselves to bringing 
out our good points ? ” 

“ But that’s to put on blinkers.” 

“ Well, then, let them put on blinkers. Take, for instance, 
that Parsee woman who scribbles about India—Miss—Miss, 
what’s her name ? Well, never mind. If I were to meet 
her, I should like to do physical violence to her. She is a 
pest.” 
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Don’t smile. I don’t like your ways altogether. If 
you were an American, I should have you thrown out of 


India.” 

For answer, I only smiled again. 

“ I told you not to smile.” 

“ Why do you wish to muzzle people ? ” 

For ten minutes he gave me a lecture on the use of correct 
English, on being polite to one’s elders, on grasping the 
Indian situation properly, on the importance of being earnest, 
on the benefits of Congress rule, on not wasting the time 
of busy people. 

I rose to go. “ It is most good of you to have received 
me,” I said. “ I am thankful. It is nice to have sat at your 
feet even for a short time. You have taught me much. Thank 
you once again.” 

He looked at me in puzzlement. Then: “ Good-bye,” 
he said, holding out his hand. 

“ Good-bye,” I said. 

As I turned to go, he cried : “ Wait a minute. What papers 
do you write for ? ” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Tell me what papers you write for ? ” 

I told him. 

He put his finger between his teeth and reflected for a 
while. Then he said, or rather commanded: “ Don’t go 
and report this talk.” 

Here I have reported it in full, only omitting some of the 
hard words he indulged in. For instance, speaking of a 
certain English lady, who has rendered great services to 
India, he said: “ I shouldn’t touch her with a barg. pole.” 

What is my impression of him ? A philosophical aristocrat 
who, by some strange Karmic Law, has taken to tub-thumping. 

A Governor, speaking of him, called him " a wind-bag.” 
An English editor, very well known in India, described him 
to me in these words: “ He has all the faults of his father, 
none of his virtues.” 

Are these estimates correct ? 
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'% whatever one may say against Nehru, he has a touch 
of genius. One could only wish that he were a little less 
dictatorial. Kindliness is not incompatible with greatness. 
But, really, he ought to be writing books. But, perhaps, this 
is impossible. Just now India is obsessed with politics. 
Art is considered a mere decorative embroidery. So many 
splendid talents flow into wrong channels. Nehru is not 
the first, nor the last, to have mistaken his vocation. Many 
an Indian might echo Hamlet’s words: 


The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was bom to set it right 1 
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The cc Enfant Terrible ” of Indian 
Politics 

]\^any in Europe and America have probably never 
heard of K. F. Nariman, though he is one of India’s most 
dynamic personalities. He is not a man, but a very geyser 
of energy. He has done many things at many different 
times, and all extremely well. But there is something fatal 
about all signal brilliance, as though it were a thing illicit 
and isolating, bringing about its own woe. Nariman, much 
against his will, is always ruffling the feathers of someone. 
It is his misfortune to have views of his own. Naturally, he 
is constantly making enemies. The Congress big-wigs find 
him a perfect nuisance. They just do not know what to do 
with him. They find him too frank, too outspoken, too 
knowing, too clever, too go-ahead, too—too everything. 
Enough qualities to ruin anyone ! Worse. This man simply 
does not know the gentle art of bowing and scraping. As to 
trimming his sails as the wind blows, he is a perfect babe in 
this respect. He says what he feels, and does what he thinks. 
A strange animal ! But the people of Bombay, who know 
an honest man when they see one, are very fond of him. 

All this and more in the same key I learned for the first 
time as the Kathiawar mail sped along. This is how it 
happened. 

We were three in the compartment: a Parsee accountant, 
a fat Bania, and myself. None of us knew the other. 
Englishwise, we kept mum. 
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this Bania, after a while, became bored. He t 
conversation, but seeing our noses buried in books, 
only spat disgustedly. This did not charm us. The fact is, 
I had a grievance against the man. He had taken possession 
of the best part of my berth, though it was reserved. A gentle 
reminder only made him spread out his dirty, fan-shaped 
feet. To avoid a bickering, I contented myself with an 
uncomfortable corner. But I could not concentrate on what 
I was reading. It was impossible to get out of the mind 
the man’s big toes with their huge black nails. They reminded 
me of Dmitri Karamazov. I had a feeling that the fellow 
had his soul in his feet; and it was a soul that was thick, 
calloused, unwashed. 

I looked at him from behind my book. His beard seemed 
to have been shaven right up *to the eyes. Smooth skull, 
abundantly oiled. He smelt of cheap liquor. Suddenly lie 
thrust one hand under his muslin shirt and began to caress 
his enormous stomach. Then he lighted a biree (cheap 
cigarette), with its sickening odour. Finally, to crown 
all, he gave vent to a series of horrible but delighted 
belchings. 

The Parsee accountant and I looked at one another in 
black misery. Were we to be regaled thus for two days ? 
What with the dust, the flies, and the heat, our tempers were 
by no means angelic. Each one of us was thinking out some 
plan of attack, when the Bania rolled a pan . Now we were 
prepared for the worst. Sure enough, he was spitting on 
the floor, covering it with nasty blood-red spots. 

Of course this was a feast for the flies. I watched them 
licking the mess in dismay. 

Just then the Parsee rose and began to spit savagely. He, 
too, I said to myself. 

“ Damn it all,” he cried, “ I’ve swallowed one of the 
filthy flies ! ” 

He went into the toilet-room, and began to cough and 
gargle. At last he returned, sucking a lozenge. But he 
did not sit down. Newspaper folded, he began to massacre 
the flies. 
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shouldn’t do that ! 99 expostulated the Bania. 
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The Parsee and I exchanged a swift glance. We had 
found the man’s weak point. Straightway both of us began 
to decimate the flies. 

“ Hai Bhagavan ! Hai Bhagavan ! ” (O God ! O God 1 ) 
murmured the Bania scandalized. 

We redoubled our efforts. Many a good and brave fly 


we squashed. 

At the next station the Bania donned his long coat— 
a sartorial cross between the English and Indian fashions— 
snatched up his velvet cap and, looking at us as at savages, 
left precipitiously. We quickly bolted the door from inside, 
and waited for the next stop to have the place cleaned up. 

I noticed that the Bania had left behind, in his haste, 
a vernacular newspaper. It was in Sindhi, and I could read 
it. Gingerly I picked it up and glanced at it. On the front 
page, in big capital letters, was written: “ Nariman-Patel 
row gathers force. Mahatma Gandhi to act as arbiter.” 

“ Who is this Nariman fellow ? ” I asked my companion. 

“ What are potatoes ? ” he said. “ Surely you know 
something of Congress leaders ? ” 

I confessed that I did not know all. In Europe one heard 
of only a few, and that too very vaguely. 

It was then that the Parsee gentleman enlightened me 
about Nariman, adding: “ If you wish to know the truth 
about the Congress, see Nariman. He will tell you what is 
what. He does not believe in pretty falsehoods.” 

The truth about the Congress ! I certainly wished to know 
this. So, when in Bombay, I sought out Mr. Nariman. 

He is a tall slenderly built man, with a slight scholarly 
stoop. He is in the early sixties, I should say, though he 
looks years younger. His shock of black hair is abundantly 
streaked with grey, and his keen, sunburnt face, almost 
swarthy, is unlined. For a Parsee, he is radier dark. But 
he has wonderful eyes, deep, glowing, gentle. He does not 
scribble or scrawl when speaking, nor does he gesture violently 
to emphasize a point. He is cool and collected. His voice 
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and friendly, without a trace of malice. He chooses 
words with care and imparts to the commonest filings 
a significance that they do not possess for the man in the 
street. He neither gives himself undue airs nor does he 
believe in exaggerated humility. He is natural. 

Nariman rose to greet me as I entered his office in the 
buildings of the Bharat Insurance Company. It was a small 
room, modestly furnished, away from the roar of the traffic. 

“ I hope you had no difficulty in finding the place ? ” 
he asked, after the first words of welcome. 

Right here, unconsciously, Nariman displayed his chief 
characteristic. He is so thoughtful ! He made me feel that 
I was Somebody. 

“ A cigarette ? ” he said, as I sat down opposite him. 

“ Yes, thanks.” 

He pushed a box towards me and offered me a light. 

“ Don’t you smoke ? ” 

“ No. Fm rather old-fashioned, am I not ? ” 

“You mean you are a good Parsee and a good Congress- 
walla ? ” 

He smiled. “ My enemies will not say that. They call 
me the enfant terrible of Indian politics.” 

“ What have you done to be accused of this distinction ? ” 

“ They will tell you a lot, if you will only hear them. For 
one thing, they say I am too ambitious.” 

“ What’s wrong in that ? ” 

" I don’t know. But all my life I have been giving up 
things, so it is a bit of a surprise to be charged with ambition. 
Of course I have an ambition —to serve India. If that is a 
crime, I suppose I must plead guilty. But one can only 
do what one’s nature prompts.” 

He spoke frankly, freely, without any bitterness. 

As I started to question him he sat up, alert, taut, ready 
to parry, if need be. 

“ What English authors do you like ? ” I asked. 

He smiled, relaxed, and lay back in his chair. “ Thank 
goodness ! ” he said. 

I pretended not to understand him. 
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went on : “I thought you had come to pump me about 
Thy differences with Sirdar Patel. I read very little nowadays. 
No time. But I do see the most important magazines, both 
Indian and English. I particularly like The Spectator .” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because it has no axe to grind. It tells the truth as it 
sees it. That’s not little. Then, it has feelings for the Indian 
oppressed and downtrodden. A fine magazine finely 
conducted.” 

“ I suppose you know several languages ? ” 

“ A few.” 

“ Can you read Sindhi ? ” 

“ I fear not. But why do you ask ? ” 

“ There was an article about you in a Sindhi paper that 
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I read a few days ago.” 

“ It must have been abuse of me ? ” 

“ No, it was rather friendly to you. It said that you had 
asked Mahatma Gandhi to decide between you and Sirdar 
Patel. Is that correct ? ” 

“ That is so,” he said, after reflection. 

“ You have faith in the justice of Gandhiji ? ” 

“ Otherwise I shouldn’t have asked him to arbitrate. 
I have put the matter entirely in his hands. I only hope 
that he will not be imposed upon.” 

“ Then you think that there is a possibility of his being 
swayed against you ? ” 

“ In ordinary circumstances, it is not to be thought of. 
Gandhiji is strictly honest, but Sirdar Patel is a powerful 
man, and he is bent upon breaking me. I should certainly 
get a short shrift if it came to choosing between him and 
me. But I am hoping for the best.” 

“ But what is the row about ? ” 

“ It is a thing of no consequence, except to me. In any 
case, I should rather not speak of it, if you don’t mind.” 

“What if the decision goes against you ? ” 

“ I’ll take my medicine like a man.” 

“Will that be the enfl of your connection with the 
Congress ? ” 
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should say not ! I shall continue to serve it, 

- I suppose you will have to resign all your offices ? ” 

Naturally. But that does not worry me. I shall find 
enough to do.” 

“ I thought,” I said, abruptly changing the topic, “ that 
you would be the first Premier of Bombay ? ” 

“ So my friends had hoped,” said Nariman tonelessly. 

“ What was the hitch ? ” 

“ I am a Parsee, and it was thought that a member of 
that small community should not be given that honour. 
But I do not complain. Power is intoxicating. No one 
likes to share it or give it away when he can keep it.” 

“ But Gandhiji is said to be very fair ? ” 

“He is a good man and a great man, but he is not free 
to do what he likes. There is an iron chain that binds him 
hand and foot, and the strongest link in that chain is Sirdar 
Patel. It was ordained that I should be kept out.” 

“ You mean Gandhiji is capable of being dictated to ? ” 

“ What can he do ? The Congress inner circle is sadly 
divided, and Gandhiji is able to maintain his hold with 
great difficulty. His phenomenal prestige among the masses 
has saved him from being treated as a back number. Nehru 
has his own ideas; so has Bose; so have not a few others. 
They think he is not fast enough. Besides, his mixing of 
religion and politics is not to the taste of everyone. Nehru, 
of course, does not believe in passive resistance. He is 
all for Moscow tactics. Dreams of dictatorship.” 

“ Really ? Any chance of success ? ” - 

“ Not that I can see. For many reasons. First, the 
British Government holds the real pow r er. In one hand 
it has the bag of money, in the other, a pistol. Then, as 
long as Gandhiji lives, no one can usurp his place. Further, 
Indians are not ripe for revolution. Finally, Nehru must 
gather about him the halo of a Mahatma before he can aspire 
to dictatorship. Nothing can happen in India without the 
intrusion of religion. Nehru, however, does not believe in 
that sort of bunkum.” 

“ Do you ? ” 
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^ .^©Fcourse not. I think we could come to terms with* 
^Britkiri if, instead of talking high-falutin nonsense, we talked 
business. People forget that there is no such thing as a 
missionary colonial power. Profit—interest—these are what 
guide men as nations. Now Britain has large stakes in India, 
and she is not going to relinquish them out of any quixotry. 
But she can understand a deal.” 

“ That is ? ” 

“ We say to Britain: ‘ You do this, and we’ll do that. 
If not, we’ll dislocate your commerce with us.’ It will 
work. Britain always understands the value of money. 
Franco may kill her sailors, but that does not matter; but 
if he were to sink a P. & O. liner, there would be war. Why ? 
Because it has cost so much money. The same with us. 
Neither terrorism nor preachments will move Britain to 
grant Home Rule to us, but only fear of losing all her 
investments. After all, it is the capitalists who rule.” ^ 

“ But why has this simple thing not been tried before ? ” 

“ Because we do.not sufficiently distinguish between the 
things that are Caesar’s and the things that are God’s. Our 
leaders have read the Bible upside down. Gandhiji wishes 
to spiritualize politics. Fine; and it would be all right 
in an ideally good world ; but we are living on terra firma, 
where greed and grab prevail. Self-interest rules all. So 
we must take men as they are, not as they might be. We 
are not sufficiently practical. By a bloodless revolution we 
could achieve all our ends. Sovietic methods are not wanted 
here. Only a little common sense and a proper grasp of 
realities.” 

“ Do you think it possible for Britain to leave India 
without a stiff struggle ? Sir John Hicks once said that 
they had conquered India with the sword and would hold 
it with the sword.” 

“ That isn’t true. Sir John Hicks did not know Indian 
history. But the sentiment is correct. That’s why Tin for a 
business deal. We can drive a bargain with Britain. Our 
terms are Home Rule; they can suggest their own. We’ll 
guarantee their investments, and, in everything, give them 
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•rence. In this way, believe me, Britain will be amenable. 
Xfter all, a contented and friendly India is her greatest asset. 
It will give a fillip to commerce. Britain will quadruple her 
takings. For a long time we’ll continue to buy from her. 
What the majority of people want is equality of treatment. 
As it is, Britain treats India as a private pasturage. This 
will never do. Almost everyone is against it. But there is 
a change already. After provincial autonomy, Britishers 
are ceasing to act like Burra Sahibs. Once they under¬ 
stand their place in the economy of India and cheerfully 
accept it, things will be infinitely better. But as yet not 
all have taken stock of the true situation. There are still 
those who are asleep. We will give them plenty of time 
to wake up.” 

“ How long do you think it will take the average Indian 
to learn not to bow down before the British ? ” 

“ One generation is enough. It is all a matter of proper 
education. But what we are up against is that cultivated 
Indians should be expected to look up to a Britisher. The 
thing is too disgusting for words. Man to man—that should 
be the attitude.” 

“ A certain Governor told a friend of mine, a writer of 
distinction, that an Englishman in India demands to be treated 
as a superior. He will not give up this privilege.” 

Nariman laughed. “ I bet the man was a fossil of a civil 
servant who had been catapulted into the gubernatorial 
seat.” 

I admitted that he had risen from the ranks. 

“I’m against such Governors. They are of no earthly 
use to anyone. Civil servants, especially of the old type, 
are riddled with prejudices; and to put them at the head 
of provinces is sure to cause trouble. A Governor should 
be a gentleman with large views, not a Little Englander.” 

“ But experience counts,” I said. 

“ The British are always talking of their famous experience. 
Knowledge is sometimes a snare. A fresh mind is every¬ 
thing. A civil servant can never make a good Governor. 
He lacks dignity, savoir faire , the art of being firm and 
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Hating at the same time. He is used to the old bureau¬ 
cratic firmans (orders). At the best, he can only intrigue, 
and try to play off one party against another. . . .” 

“ So you are against civil servants becoming Governors ? ” 

“ Absolutely. For instance, the man who spoke to your 
friend about the alleged superiority of the British over 
Indians was a fool and an ignoramus. And then, how rash 
he was ! To say this to a writer and journalist ! Why, 
it was to invite his own doom. But who is he ? ” he suddenly 
asked. 

“ Let that pass,” I said. 

“ You needn’t be tender about such men. They must be 
exposed. A Governor who talks like that ought to be publicly 
pilloried.” 

“ So you are for aristocrats ? ” 

“ Yes. Upbringing is a great thing.” 

“You are most unproletarian ! ” 

“ Yes, I do not believe in Zoocracy, if that’s what you 
mean. You would not choose a dunderhead to lead an army ; 
why, then, should you choose a fossil to conduct the 
destinies of a province ? Civil servants only perpetuate the 
errors of their tribe. Congress ought to object to such 
Governors. . . *” 

The telephone tinkled. 

“ Excuse me,” said Nariman, taking up the receiver. He 
spoke for a while, and then, turning to me, said : “ I fear 
I must be going out almost immediately.” 

“ Nothing amiss, I hope ? ” 

“ Oh, no. It is a call from a friend. It is urgent. Come 
and see me again to-morrow about the same time. I shall 
be here.” 

I promised and left. 

But I was obliged to leave for Lahore the following day, 
and so did not have the pleasure of meeting Nariman 
again. 

Some time later I learnt that Gandhiji had found Nariman 
guilty on all counts. It appeared that his political career, 
at least so far as the Congress was concerned, was over* 
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ariman was not at all bothered. He took his medicfne, 
asfhe said he would, like a man. 

Whose, however, is the loss ? Surely the Congress Party’s. 
Nariman is now responsible only to himself. The last shackles 
have been removed. He is free to say exactly what he thinks. 
We -do want elder statesmen like him. 

Ah honest, straightforward man, without any frills, a 
clear thinker, fearless, loathing safety first, and an enemy 
of cant and subterfuge, he can be of the greatest service 
to India. With him on the political horizon, an effective 
check will be provided against the silly tom-tom of opportunist 
leaders. 
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The Press in India 


-A.RT is said to be the spiritual barometer of a race. But 
if we wish to know the immediate preoccupations of a country, 
we must go to its Press. There, in durable or ephemeral 
forms, we have the everyday reactions of a people with the 
pulse of life. In brief, journalism gives us the temperature 
of a nation. 

Take, for instance, the United States. Reading its periodi¬ 
cals, one finds that everything there happens at break-neck 
speed. The very writing displays a tormented unrest of 
style. Crime, graft, chomage , dope, money-making, romantic 
yearnings, extreme poverty in the midst of plenty, the little 
sins and heroisms of the little people, superb humanism 
and brutal callousness—these are some of the themes that 
appear with a sad monotony. 

France presents a different picture. Here they talk in 
terms of security, think in terms of security, dream in terms 
of security. Pacts, treaties, friendships are what the people 
are ever looking for. France is like a little bejewelled lady 
who is always afraid that some day a gangster will break 
into her house, give her a knock on the head, and take away 
all her finery. 

Britain, though alert to every movement, keeps a cool 
head. She does not live in the torrid zone of the passions, 
but in die temperate, where everydiing assumes natural 
proportions. She sees mtn and things with a detached eye. 
Of course not all the journals here have the Olympian calm 
of the Quarterly and The Times , or the independence and 
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rtiality of The Spectator and Time and Tide; but e 
opular newspapers, with huge circulations, are singularly 
free from hysterics. Britain, it appears, does not easily 
come to a “ boil up.” Unhurried, unworried, unafraid— 
such is the impression one gathers from her journalism. 
This may be a pose, but then this pose has become part of 
the character of the people. 

Now how about India ? Here everything is mixed up 
like the ingredients in a Christmas pudding. It is impossible 
to generalize. But two things may be said at once without 
fear of contradiction. First, the Press in India is not free. 
It is hedged round with laws and penalties. It dare not 
say certain tilings. It moves in a limited area—like a prisoner 
on parole. Secondly, there is no national opinion in India. 
Each province has its own problems and, generally, confines 
its attentions to these. 

The matter is further complicated by the existence of 
the Anglo-Indian Press. We shall deal with this first. 

Until quite recently, the Anglo-Indian Press was, to use 
the words of a. literary friend, “ the watch-dog of British 
imperialism in the East.” Since the coming of the Congress 
into power and the existence of a growing English-educated 
population it has changed its tactics somewhat, but it is 
still patently pro-British. Here is the policy of The Statesman 
(Calcutta) in its own words. It describes itself as “ an inde¬ 
pendent journal, under European management and editorship, 
representing British opinion with no little generosity towards 
Indian aspirations so far as those are directed towards con¬ 
stitutional development.” This speaks for itself. Any 
comment is superfluous. 

The Times of India y the Illustrated Weekly of India , and 
the Evening News of India (all under the same management 
but conducted by different editors) are a little more liberal 
in their views, but they too are first, foremost, and above 
all pro-British. However, they have begun to display a 
real interest in the life and thought of the people. 

The other Anglo-Indian newspapers, such as The Pioneer 
(Lucknow), the Daily Garytte (Karachi), and the Civil and; 
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iary Gazette (Lahore), are true to type. That is, whenever 
the question of Indian freedom crops up, they mix a strange 
cocktail: a soupfon of idealism, tumblerfuls of prudence, 
ice of encouragement. 

All these periodicals, and many more that might be men¬ 
tioned, supply British pickles for Anglo-Indian palates. But 
as many of their readers are Indian, who like native condi¬ 
ments, they try as best they can to serve two masters at the 
same time. Theirs is a hard task: they have to watch every 
step they take: they dare not displease Authority, and 
they cannot afford to antagonize the people of the country. 
They are, as the French put it, entre Tecorce et Varbre . One 
can but sympathize with them. 

Most of the Anglo-Indian papers, it might be said, are 
well produced and well conducted. The most interesting is 
undoubtedly the Illustrated Weekly of India . It provides 
fare of “ topical and popular interest east of Suez.” It also 
prints short stories, historical reconstructions, and hunting 
accounts written in a lively vein. The Times of India and 
The Statesman , as their very names indicate, are graver in 
tone. Their editorials, as a rule, are well written. One 
could wish, however, that there wxre more variety in their 
pages. They are a little too blue-booky. 

There is one newspaper in India that stands in a class 
by itself. This is the Bombay Sentinel , edited by Mr. G. B. 
Horniman. It is not a decorous or genteel daily, but it tells 
the truth in scorn of consequences. Mr. Horniman is to 
Indian politics what the Old Reliable is to this or that 
Maharaja. That is, if an official gets must (refractory) and 
wants squashing, Mr. Horniman is the man to go to. His 
pen can kill quicker than a sword. An experienced editor, 
perhaps the most accomplished in India to-day, he follows 
his policy of helping the Indian cause in his own way. No 
one can muzzle him. He says exactly what he feels. Whether 
one agrees with his views or not, one cannot help admiring 
his selflessness, his devotion to Indianism, his spiritual 
integrity. He is certainly not an enemy of Britain; but 
he is confessedly a friend of India, lie provides in his 
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an excellent counterblast to the 




esitancies of a certain section of the die-hard Anglo-Indian 
Press. 

A newcomer in the ranks of Indian journalism is the 
Sunday Standard of Bombay. Financed largely by Indians, 
but managed and edited by Britishers of the liberal school, 
it has given the public the light, gossipy, entertaining kind 
of newspaper. Its quick success indicates that there is room 
in India for a periodical of this kind. Unfortunately, 
the Sunday Standard cares more for sensationalism than 
quality. 

But to come to the indigenous Press. We shall have 
to ignore the mushroom periodicals. There are quite a 
number of these. Most of them have never been heard of, 
save locally, if there. New ones spring up almost overnight. 
The majority of them, it may be assumed, will live bravely 
for a while and then just vanish. 

The Indian Press proper might be divided into : periodicals 
published in the various vernaculars of India, and periodicals 
published in English. Of the first group I am not competent 
to speak. There are so many languages in India that it is 
not possible for one man to know them all. It is sufficient 
to say that there are many excellent newspapers in the 
principal tongues of India, particularly in Bengal. 

The second group comprises dailies, weeklies, monthlies, 
and quarterlies. We shall confine our attention to the most 
notable of these. 

To begin with the last bunch first. There are, so far as 
I know, only two good quarterlies in India. There is the 
Visva-Bharati , “ inspired ” by Rabindranath Tagore. This 
is published at Santiniketan and contains the articles and 
poems of Gurudev (Tagore in his avatar of Master, Lord of 
Learning) and his circle. Occasionally we come across very, 
very interesting contributions here, but usually we get 
merely Tagorese. The poet has been turned into a stone 
image even before he has joined the choir of heaven. Every 
eject of his is treated as divine wisdom. Those v/ho like 
such things will find a feast in the Visva-Bharati 
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tliere is the Philosophical Quarterly , a really 
and interesting journal. It prints the proceedings of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress and articles on Indian and 
Western philosophy. 

Among the monthlies, pride of place must be given to 
the Aryan Path , a journal founded by a Parsee gentleman 
and his European wife. Its avowed object was to seek a 
rehabilitation of Madame Blavatsky. To quote the words 
of the editors in their issue of March 1938 : “It is one of 
the tasks of this magazine to point to an ever-growing interest 
in the teachings and doctrines put forward over sixty years 
ago by H. P. Blavatsky.” They appear to have succeeded 
in their mission; for many writers of note, both in England 
and elsewhere, have been made to turn to the wisdom of 
this wonderful Russian woman. 

But the importance of the journal lies, not in its blatant 
Blavatskianism, but in supplying a medium for the exchange 
of international thought. All sorts and conditions of writers 
have expressed themselves in its pages; and some of the 
articles have been as good as any to be found elsewhere. 

On the whole, however, the Path is sickeningly monotonous. 
Reading it is like eating the same dish morning, noon, and 
night for a whole week. It produces spiritual nausea. And 
the editorials often make one cry out: “ Why can’t you 
talk like a man of this world ? ” A lucubration like The Hall 
of Mirrors (same number) is a masterpiece of philosophic 
nonsense. I have read it again very carefully, and feel as 
though I were standing on my head. My fault—perhaps. 
But I prefer to live with a mystery to making impertinent 
assertions about Reality. 

An excellent monthly is the Modern Review . Here we 
have articles on all sorts of subjects, written with distinc¬ 
tion. Only, the shadow of Tagore lies heavy upon it. 

The Indian Review is another good journal, making use 
of authoritative contributions on all topics of interest to 
Indian readers. One meets only big-wigs here. 

The Hindustan Review is admirable. It prints articles 
on social, political, economic, literary, and artistic subjects 
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nerally of an excellent quality. Its editor, Mr. S 
is one of the most wide-awake of living Indians. 

But the most modern of monthlies is the India Monthly 
Magazine. Excellently produced and conducted, it pub¬ 
lishes short stories, sketches, skits, cartoons, travel accounts, 
and many other items of real interest. This is probably 
the only magazine in India that is not dozy or mouthy. 

Weeklies of any intrinsic merit are rare as cat’s tears. 
One must, however, refer to the Harijan of Gandhiji. This 
is well conducted by Mr. M. Desai. In its pages we often 
have the contributions of the Mahatma. These are always 
worth reading. I am not concerned here to defend the 
philosophy ot Gandhiji, which is often milk and water; 
but I must say that the Indian sage possesses a nervous and 
vibrant literary style, free from all pedantry. He achieves 
the maximum of effect with a minimum of expenditure of 
energy. His words hit one like blows. Very few in the 
West are aware of this gift of Gandhiji. His letter to his 
son, when the latter embraced Islam, is a literary master¬ 
piece. I have seldom read anything finer in the genre. But 
to come to the Harijan. As its very name implies, it deals 
mainly, though by no means exclusively, w'ith the glees and 
glooms of the Untouchables. 

Another passable weekly is the Sunday Chronicle . Though 
wretchedly produced, it supplies abundant material of 
interest to the common man, from politics to soul-force. 

Indian dailies of quality are practically non-existent. 
Here we reach the nadir of Indian journalism. A few are 
readable, but the vast majority are mere rags. The editorials 
are puerile and the articles beneath contempt. Politics 
take up the bulk of the space. The smallest doings of 
Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru, and of other Congress leaders 
are recorded with lavish detail. Any good contributions 
that are published are as often as not lifted from English 
periodicals. Several times I came across my own stuff, 
printed without my permission. Copyright is not known, 
or, if known, it is flagrantly flouted. 

Business methods are not understood by most Indian 
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Articles are asked for, and then, when they ha 
„„„^despatched, there is no reply for months. When the 
material is printed, payment, after a long time, is not fortn- 
coming. The following example is typical. The editor 
of a well-known paper in Bombay made use of a story or 
mine in September 1937. I, of course, heard nothing from 
him. I wrote to him, asking him to be so good as to pay 
for it. No reply. I wrote to him again. No reply. I sent 
him a registered letter. Once again no reply. I gave up 
in despair. Many months later, while in Bombay on my 
way to Europe, I remembered that some money was owing 
to me at this editor’s. I called at the offices of the paper. 
The editor was not there. I spoke to the assistant editor. 
The man took an eternity of time to understand what I 
wanted. Then, after consulting many fat books, he told me 
that ten rupees were due to me. M 

“ Ten rupees for a story of four thousand words ! I 
cried. 

“ Well, aren’t you lucky?” he said. “ You are one ot 
the two people who are marked down to be paid. 

“ Why, don’t you ever pay for the stuff you publish ? ” 

“ Pay for it ? Good Lord, no. Most people are only 
too glad to see themselves in print. We get more material 
than we can use. All free ! You are lucky to get ten rupees 
for a single story.” 

“Anyway,” I said, after I had recovered my breath, 
“ pay me that unspeakable sum.” 

“ Oh, I can’t pay you without the permission of the 

Editor.” 

“ And where is your editor ? ” 

“I don’t know. Better come to-morrow at 11 a.m. 

So I had to make another journey to collect the magni¬ 
ficent sum of ten rupees for a story of four thousand words ! 

This in enlightened Bombay. Let us have a look at 
Calcutta. The editor of an illustrated magazine asked lor 
and accepted a long article of mine on art, and promised 
to send me a cheque in the near future. I waited. It is 
now more than eighteen months and I am still waiting. 
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e same tale elsewhere. Always something for noth! 
rris, however, does not apply to the Anglo-Indian and 
English-controlled Press. Their rates are pretty poor, 
but, whatever the amount, it is paid. There are very few 
Indian-owned periodicals (I speak only of those published 
in English) that are conducted on business-like lines. The 
The Aryan Path , until quite recently, paid well. The other 
journal that gives something is the India Monthly Magazine. 
The Modern Review and the Indian Review offer derisive 
sums. For a writer who is not a literary philanthropist 
India is barren soil. 

I will not speak of the methods of certain Indian editors 
to collect news. I have no words cheap enough to describe 
them. I know, for instance, a gentleman who fills his paper 
in the oddest of manners. He gathers round him the butlers, 
the syces, the bearers of important local people, and takes 
what they say as authentic news. Often he publishes items 
that no newshound can ever know. He tells us, for example, 
who were present at a particular party, what wines they 
drank, what dishes they ate, and what talk was indulged 
in. Having received his version from the menials, he freely 
embroiders on this. 

Not all Indian editors are as unscrupulous as this man. 
But the case I have cited shows how certain papers are 
conducted. 

The reporters are, of course, marvellous. Here is a 
fellow who came to interview me. He wanted to write 
about me in his newspaper. But let him speak: 

“ What do you take in the morning for breakfast ? ” 

" Tea.” 

" And ? ” 

“ Sometimes biscuits, sometimes egg on toast.” 

" What kind of biscuits ? ” 

u Dear, dear, I can’t tell you the brand. I change according 
to mood and appetite.” 

“ Ah, I understand. Artistic temperament, eh ? ” 

“ I don’t know anything about that. I take what I feel 
like.” 
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Wme, fine; but, please, permit me to ask you a li 
/chological question. You eat lightly perhaps because you 
feel somnolent on a heavy stomach ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

He smiled, as though he had said something very smart. 
“ At what time do you work ? ” he went on. 

“ When the urge comes upon me.” 

“ Supposing it is a Sunday ? ” 

“ That makes no difference to me.” 

“ Don’t you ever rest ? ” . . 

“ But, my good man, I am resting most of the time. 
There are days when nothing comes. Good days are so 
rare. When such an one comes I don’t let it go. 

“ I see. You are somewhat different from me. I can 
work at any time.” }> 

“ Undoubtedly you are a very gifted man.” 

He grinned delightedly. What makes you say so, it I 
may ask ? ” 

“ Now please do hurry up. I have several important 

letters to write.” # 

“ Perhaps you will tell me this another time ? 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Now do tell me what modern authors you admire most 
—Conrad, Kipling, Thomas Hardy or Dumas ? ” 

“ I like E. M. Forster, T. S. Eliot, James Joyce^ Thomas 
Sturge Moore, Paul Valery, Edmond Jaloux ... I men¬ 
tioned at hazard. 

" Wait a bit, wait a bit,” he cried. " I don t know who 
these birds are. Let me take down their names. 

I gave him a list of the authors who appealed to me. 

“ Any others ? ” 

" Yes, many more.” 

“ May I have a complete list ? ” 

“ I think the best plan for you would be to bring me 
a history of modern European literature. I will underline 
the authors who mean something to me.’ 

“ A bright idea ! ” he cried. “ I’ll do just as you suggest. 
But do you shave yourself or send for a barber ? 

9 
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“ God and I knew it in the beginning. Now only He 
knows it,” I said, remembering the example of Robert 
Browning. I was getting thoroughly bored. It was im¬ 
possible to treat the man seriously. However, in the East 
one must have the patience of Job. Nevertheless, I thought 
it time to have done with this apotheosis of stupidity. So, 
as kindly as I could, I said: “ But, really, what are all these 
questions for ? Of what earthly use are my answers to 
anyone ? ” 

The journalist looked at me as at a schoolboy who had 
committed a gaff. “ Most interesting,” he said. “ The 
public would like to know how far you are Indian and how 
far you have been Europeanized. What is your soul like— 
that’s what we want to know.” 

“ Indeed ? ” I said. “ But I have been doing these things 
ever since I can remember. Old habits, you know.” 

“ I suppose you use knives and forks ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Well, there you are ! If that’s not being Europeanized, 
I should like to know what is ? ” 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“ With your permission, I’ll stay another five minutes. 
Now tell me : How many cigarettes a day do you smoke ? 
What do you take for a drink ? What sports do you like best ? 
Is there a God or not? What happens after death? Is 
India fit for Home Rule? Who is the greater man of the 
two, Gandhiji or Nehru ? What is the motive of the British 
in giving us provincial autonomy ? Should we accept 
Federation or not ? Do you approve of Maharajas or 


not ? . . .” 


I looked at the man before me in astonishment. How 
did his mind function? Here was a hotch-potch of the 
sublime and the bathetic, of the sensible and the silly. 
“ Why don’t you consult Lunatic’s Dictionary ? ” I said. 

“ What sort of dictionary is that ? Is it better than 


Webster’s ? ” 
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better/’ I uttered.with a groan. 

TSe took down the name. Then, turning to me, he said,: 
“ But you haven’t answered my questions ! ” 

“ I told you to consult Lunatic’s Dictionary. You will 
find all the answers there/’ 

“ Thank you so much,” he said, at last rising. 

On another occasion—but let that pass. 

I do not want to suggest that all Indian journalists are 
silly, but that many of them are men of little intelligence. 

But enough ! From this rapid survey of the Press in 
India it is obvious that it is as chaotic as the Indian scene. 
Apart from some fine exceptions, it presents a picture of 
incompetence and incoherence. Indian journalism does not 
reflect public opinion, but the crudities, oddities, vanities, 
perplexities, and futilities of groups and individuals. 

We must, however, be very patient. The proprietors 
of newspapers and journals in India are badly handicapped. 
The reading public is very restricted; and those who go 
in for periodicals published in English are a microscopic 
minority of the population. Without profits, the standard 
cannot be improved. Yet, if the standard were high, people 
would acquire a taste for reading* It is all a vicious circle. 
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is THE best-known English editor in India, 


and perhaps the one whom the people at large take to be 
their friend. If anyone has a grievance, he goes to Mr. 
H—th e grievance is not imaginary, it is duly 

ventilated in public. Mr. H- has espoused more 

unpopular causes than he can remember. But in every¬ 
thing he has said, written, or done, he has had but one 
motive : the good of India. That is his life’s passion. He 
is an intrepid soul. Neither sentiment, nor personal ties, 
nor fear of authority, can deflect him from the path of truth. 
He is brave in the finest sense of the word. It is a pleasure 
and privilege to meet him. 

I was really glad that he had asked me to join him at tea 

when I arrived in the town of B-. This man knew 

more about India and its inwardness than all the official 
reports and Blue Books put together. From him, I was 
sure, I would learn how the heart of India beat. 

Arrived at the rendezvous, I did not find him. I waited 
ten minutes or more in the tea-room. No sign of him. 
I rose to telephone to him at his office when a peon, who 
had been peering into the faces of people anxiously, accosted 
me. ‘‘You are expecting H-Sahib ? ” he asked, salaam¬ 

ing. “Yes.” ^Thereupon he gave me a letter. This is 
what I read : ... Is it asking you too much to wait for 

me half an hour ? The fact is, I must go to my dentist. 
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"mje>lar is causing me excruciating pain. It is 



io^^set a Buddhist. I hope there are no such vile things 
as toothaches in Nirvana, or the place would become a 
Bedlam. However, I do look forward to seeing you to-day . 
Please forgive me for being so infirm. One sometimes 
feels like cursing the body. . . .” 

When at last he came in, he was smiling. From this 
I concluded that the dentist had done his job properly. 

“ How are you feeling now ? ” I asked. 

“ Fit as a fiddle,” he said. Then, over a cup of tea, he 
told me that he had had “ a perfectly nympholetic day.” 

I thought of his toothache. Perhaps he had shouted and 
cursed in his office, to the scandal of his staff! 

I was wrong. All day he had been seeing women, 
women, women. Some wanted him to do this; others 
something else. “ They kept me in good behaviour,” he 
said. “ Their pretty smiling ways charmed away my pain. 
It is only when a masculine beast popped up with a rotten 
MS. that I began to feel ferocious. Ah, how soothing your 
countrywomen can be ! . . .” After a while, he continued : 
“ But why do they want me to carry on a crusade against 
polygamy ? I am in favour of it. Thirty years ago I said 
that the only solution for many of our ills in Europe was 
polygamy. I was called mad at the time. But I think I 
was right. Look at the number of women in the West 
who are destined never to have marital happiness ! Yes, 
polygamy is the only solution.” 

The talk naturally turned to women in India. 

“ They are waking up,” said Mr. H-. “ They are 

entering all sorts of activities. You see them here, there, 
everywhere. Yet, odd to relate, no one notices tills silent 
revolution, this splendid conquest. Open a newspaper: 
not a word about them ! One might tliink there were no 
women in India. What blindness is here ! ” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“ This invisible tide that rises day by day will fecundate 
India,” he continued. “ So far, the women of your country 
have been content to pull the strings behind the scenes. 
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they are coming out into the arena. I say ‘ Bravo ’ ! 
he columns of my paper are always open to them. But 
what they want is an organ of their own. In its pages they 
can express their hopes and fears, their difficulties and 
aspirations, their thoughts and sentiments. It is their values 
and valuations that we want. Why not start such a 
periodical ? ” 

I did not reply at once. It seemed to me that an immense 
unseen crowd had entered the room and were whispering 
to us. 

To be logical/ 1 I said, “ a woman’s journal ought to 
be run by themselves. ^ A man, however sympathetic, cannot 
entirely see through their eyes. His masculinity will creep 
in and vitiate the whole atmosphere.” 

That s true, he admitted. “ All the same, here is 
something that ought to interest you. Find out exactly 
what force the women of India represent in the life of their 
country. \^hat we want to know is the part they play in 
the material, moral, artistic, and spiritual domains. Go 
and see them at work, and report only what you find. I 
shall publish your stuff with joy and, what is most unusual 
with me, pay for it handsomely.” 

And so came to birth this pilgrimage through the woman’s 
world. 


Early morning. The dew lay thick on the grass as I 
made my way to the huts of the peasants. The sun had 
not yet risen, but there was a flush on the eastern horizon. 

Tlie very first person I encountered was Fatima, the 
good spouse of Ibrahim of the Long Beard. Everyone 
knew Ibrahim. He was never in debt, however bad the 
times. Fatima, with a pail in hand, was going to milk the 
cows. Seeing me, she stopped and greeted me affably. 

“ How are you, Mother ? ” I asked. 

“ Rather tired to-day. Haven’t slept a wink. The baby 
was moaning all night in a most curious way. I had to 
sing him to sleep. It was only when the moon was no 
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an a little dish that he stopped crying. 

__ ^snake ! I had to kill it without waking the others. 

By the time I had despatched it I was fully awake. Now 
I am going to milk the cows. After that, I have to prepare 
the morning meals, wash and dress the children, feed the 
hens. Then, when the menfolk have gone to work, I have 
to go to the river to fetch water. Later on there is the corn 
to grind, vessels to wash, clothes to mend, curds to 
prepare. . . .” 

“ Well, you can’t say you have not earned your meals ? ” 

She sighed. “ That’s not all. In the afternoon I have 
to attend to my rice-number, collect fire-wood, go to the 
village for a little shopping. Night meals.” 

“ At last you can sleep ! ” 

“ Not yet,” she said. “ There are always a few things 
left over. The tasks are endless.” 

I looked at Fatima. She was not particularly strong, but 
there was something in her eyes that indicated a will of 
iron. She would not flinch from her tasks. To labour 
was as natural to her as to breathe. She did not complain. 
Indeed no. She was perfectly satisfied with her lot so long 
as there was enough for everyone to eat. The only thing 
that worried her was that someone had cast a spell upon 
her baby. 

This peasant woman, so simple and so hard-working, 
is the guardian angel of Indian agriculture. Without her, 
and without her heroic labours, nothing would flourish. 

How many millions of such women there are in India ! 
They are the heart and soul of the country. They help to 
give us our daily bread. 


Sometimes an incident, an experience, or an encounter 
rises before the mind like a lacy cloud from fairyland, and 
then suddenly dissolves into thin air. How to seize it and 
body it forth into words ? It is too tenuous, too shadowy, 
all a compound of mist and moonbeams. Ordinary language, 
the tool of common sense, is of no use. Only a sigh among 
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>ses or the pensive call of the koil in some woodland 
can convey its import. 

But a writer has only language at his command. So, 
in relating this incident, I shall make use of extreme simpli¬ 
city and a sequence of silences. By this means, I hope, I 
shall be able to suggest something of its quality. 

She was old and infirm now, this peasant woman. She 
had but one child, a girl, who was growing up to be both 
pretty and clever. Her husband, who lived only for his 
family, had caught fever in the fields and within three days 
was dead. When he was gone, the child was only seven 
years old. She was playing on the fatal day with her com¬ 
panions, laughing and chattering. It was a radiant day, 
warm and golden, with just a hint of spring in die air. The 
birds were singing; the insects in the grass were clamour¬ 
ing ; even the old family dog, Djinn, was frisking about. 

A neighbour came and told the child, without a trace 
of tremor in her voice, that her father was dead. She must 
be quiet. 

The girl heard but understood not. She did not know 
what the word “ dead ” signified. After awhile, she began 
to play again. At last, when she went indoors, she found 
her mother prostrate before the lifeless body of her father. 
Then she knew. To be dead meant not to get up again, 
not to speak, not to do a thousand and one things that the 
living perform. She began to cry. . . . 

But dme is a great healer. Every sorrow, no matter how 
intense, becomes more and more bearable as the days pass. 
Life is stronger than death. . . . 

The mother and child lived the existence of their class, 
working in the fields, milking the cows, making butter and 
cream. 

The girl never saw her mother smile again. It was as 
though the gold had beat itself out of her life; only the 
debris of days remained. 

At sixteen the “ child ” was a big girl, very comely to 
look upon. She loved her mother, but she also loved, as 
things will happen, a young man of her tribe. 
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came the cropping season. The girl was absent 
in the fields all day, returning in the evenings, bringing back 
with her now a pair of partridges that her young man had 
given her, now a brace of rabbits. 

Life for the two passed without much agitation, without 
an untoward incident. It was calm as the lake at their feet. 
The mother lived happily with her daughter. They had 
all they desired: a cottage, a few acres of rice, some 
cows, and a little money put by. But more than all this, 
they had contented hearts. They neither desired nor asked 
for better things. Day succeeded day in an unbroken chain 
of felicity. 

The marriage was to take place the following year, for 
the trousseau of the young girl was not yet ready. The 
mother toiled night and day to make it as good as she 
could. 

Then, like a stroke of lightning, came the floods. Every¬ 
one was alarmed. The water in the river was rising, rising. 

. . . Soon the bunds would give way. . . . Then good-bye 
to the crops. . . . 

The girl, who was unwilling to put off her marriage by 
a further year, went to inspect her rice-allotments. She was 
warned that it was dangerous to do so, but she listened not. 
She walked as in a dream. . . . 

The following day they found her body among the rice-stalks. 
It was not the waters that had taken her life, but the bite of a 
snake. 

The mother, when she heard the news, uttered not 
a word; but her face was like a lamp that has been 
extinguished. . . . 

I saw her, a year or two after her bereavement, going 
into the rice-fields. What could she be doing ? Was she 
going to commune with the beloved dead ? 

No. What I heard made me hold my breath in awe. 
“ Allah,” she prayed, “ spare me the horror of being a 
burden upon anyone. I shall work as long as there i9 a spark 
of fire in this clay. . . .” 

There was this very old, very infirm, woman, her snowy 
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lair floating in the wind, struggling to hoe her patcl. 
*ound. She did not rebel, she did not complain, she did 
not cry. . . . She only asked Allah for strength to work. . . . 

With bowed head I turned away. Silence was the only 
tribute I could pay to her heroism, to her philosophic calm, 
to her splendid acceptance of divine will. 


The suburbs of a large manufacturing town. Tall red 
chimneys against a dense black sky. The sirens shriek. 
Big gateways are flung open. Crowds of men and women 
stream forth. 

I see a tall woman, with firm brisk steps, coming in my 
direction. I accost her. It is not easy, for the woman looks 
at me suspiciously. But I manage to convince her that I 
am not a brigand or a pickpocket. 

“ All well with you, sister ? ” I asked at last. 

Of course all is well with her. Clear brown eyes in a 
clear brown face. Strong and well-built, with feet firmly 
planted on the earth. She smiled, and her smile was 
reassuring. 

“ Hard work ? ” I questioned. 

“ Yes, but not difficult. All day I have to do the same 
job. Preparing coco-nuts. It is the constant bending that is 
so tiring. It gives me a pain in the back. . . 

“ Why don’t you move your limbs every now and 
again ? ” 

“ Everybody will take me for mad. Besides, I am paid to 
work, not to waste time.” 

“ How much do you get ? ” 

“ Twelve annas a day.” 

“ Do you find it enough for your wants ? ” 

“ It is more than I could get as a domestic servant. Then, 
after the job is over, I am free. I can attend to my husband 
and children. I can also buy a few luxuries. It is hard work 
but it is worth it.” 

“ Are you treated well at the mill ? ” 
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othing to complain about. Now please excuse me, 
iut I must be going. 5 * 

I stood watching her as she disappeared among the 
crowds. She walked bravely and held her head high. It was 
pay-day, and she was carrying home her weekly earnings. 
These would buy so many little things ! 

This woman, and thousands like her, ask so little of life. 
But they are contented—and that is the main tiling. 


A narrow malodorous alley. The houses are low, cob¬ 
webby, full of flies. The courtyards are like wells of ink. 
The sun rarely shines here. Everywhere there are signs 
of garbage and vegetable offal. A nasty odour of garlic, 
of perspiration, of human and animal excreta, pervades the 
scene. Not even from the Zoo rises an exhalation such as is 
to be found here. 

This is the headquarters of the Hindu servants. Bravely 
I knock at a door that seems to me less unclean than the 
odiers. I am accompanied by an M.L.A., who has very 
kindly acted as my guide. 

“ Who are you ? What do you want ? ” says a sleepy 
female voice. Then, as I persist: “ There is no one here 
except me; and I am too old to care for a job . 55 

“ May we come in, Mata ? ” says my companion. 

Evidently he knows her. 

A cot creaks, there is a shuffling of feet, and an old woman, 
who looks like a crow that has been winged, appears. 
“ There is no one here,” she repeats, rubbing her adhesive 
eyes. Then she sees the M.L.A. and at once becomes 
respectful. “ Ah, you here, Sahib ! 55 she says, trembling 
in every limb. “ Are our houses going to be pulled down 
or what ? What has come upon the Sarkar to worry us poor 
folk like this ? You are our friend, and you will save us, 
won’t you ? . . .” She talks like a fountain, in the same 
wailing voice. 

My companion reassures her. “ Not yet, not yet, Mata,” 
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Be at peace. Now answer any questions th; ^ 



L 


■fend here might ask you. : 


“ I’m at your service, Sahib,” she says to me, trying to 
smile, but only succeeding in making a hideous grin. 

“ How many of you live here ? ” I ask. 

“ There are forty souls in all.” 

“ Forty in these few rooms ! ” 

“ There’s no choosing when one is poor.” 

“ I thought servants made quite a lot—particularly the 
ayahs” 

“ In the old days—yes; not now. Everything has gone 
downhill. Formerly, an ayah received twenty-five rupees a 
month plus board. These days it is difficult to get twelve 
rupees. Most of the rich have become poor and cannot 
afford ayahs . Or, if they needs must have one, they seek 
low-class women. These work for three rupees a month. 
Oh, our days are gone. ...” 

“ And yet,” I remarked, “ there seems to be no one out 
of work here.” 

“ No, that would be a calamity. Sheer starvation. The 
women take what work happens to come along. It is a 
miserable life. Toil, toil, toil, Abuse, abuse, abuse. It 
is no pleasure to be an ayah nowadays. In my days things 
were better. I used to bring home enough food to feed my 
entire family. But just now they give food fit only for dogs. 
Everything is rotten. The age of Kali has begun. ...” 

“ Why don’t your friends seek jobs with the English ? 
I know they pay better.” 

“ Yes, they pay better, and life with them is easy too. 
But those jobs are not for us.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because we are good Hindus and have no intention of 
working widi Christans (Christians). Then, they want 
someone who can speak their lingo. No use.” 

“Why not go to'the mills?” suggested my companion. 

“ That’s an old song of yours, Sahib. You know very 
well that we are not used to that kind of hard life. The 
noise and the dust upsets our stomachs.” 
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ly don’t you say that you people are lazy to the 


[e? ” commented the M.L.A. 


“We can’t do more than we can.” 

It suddenly struck me that I had seen no children nor 
heard their voices. Where were they? What were they 
doing ? I asked her. 

“ Those that can work, work; the others—well, die 
others are asleep.” 

“All ! How can all be asleep at the same time ? And 
this is no hour for sleep.” 

“ Sleep is always good.” 

“ Maybe,” I said, smiling. “ But how can all the children 
sleep at the same time ? ” 

“ Oh, dieir mothers have seen to it.” 

I was intrigued, and questioned her. 

“ Yes,” she told me, “ before their mothers go to work, 
they give the little ones something to sleep.” 


“ What ? ” 


“ A touch of opium.” 

“ Opium ? ” I cried. 

“ Yes, what’s wrong with it ? It makes die little ones 
sleep and no one is bothered.” 

“ And you—what do you do ? Don’t you look after 
them ? ” 

“ I do what I can. When I hear a cry, I go up to the 
child and give it another touch of opium.” 

“ That’s how the future generation of Indians is being 
reared,” said the M.L.A. to me in English. “ The youngsters 
will grow up to be a burden to themselves and to the country. 
I have raised the question in the Assembly, but there are 
always more important matters to be discussed.” 


“ Queen Elizabeth was the greatest ruler of England. 

She made the country-” rose a soft voice in the freshness 

of the spring morning. 

I had come to see a girl’s school, run by two elderly 
women, who were reputed to be public benefactors. They 
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indicated their lives to educational work. They 
A yed, as far as possible, only lady teachers. I wished to 
find out how things were conducted here. 

“ Tennyson was a poet of sublime inconsequence,” I 
heard as I approached nearer. 

This arrested me. I listened before entering the building. 
“ Tennyson is only second to Shakespeare and Milton. 
Everything he has written is perfect. The Idylls of the King 
are his greatest work. . . .” 

Disappointed, I went in. I was received by the Direc¬ 
tress, an elderly woman with a face like a Madonna’s. She 
was cultured, soft-spoken, with a smile that would charm 
even a brute. 

“ You wish to see my poor school ? ” she asked. 

“ If you will permit me to have a look round.” 

“ We have received a note from the Director of Public 
Instruction that you would be coming one of these days,” 
she said, with a charming smile. “ But I wish you had 
given us some warning. We would then have arranged a 
tea-party in your honour.” 

“ You are most kind, but, really, I couldn’t think of 
giving you all that trouble. I have heard of the splendid 
work you are doing. I just wished to have a look round. 
Do you mind if I see how the classes are conducted ? ” 

Here the Headmistress, a lame woman, hobbled in. She 
had a sharp face and unpleasant voice. “ It is almost closing 
time,” she told me; “and you’ll see nothing. Why not 
come some other time ? ” 

So she had been listening ! 

There was no alternative. I rose to go. Just as I was 
crossing the compound I came across a young woman whom 
I knew. She had been with me at college and had graduated 
the same year as I. As she had a bundle of books under 
her arm, among them a Tennyson, I knew that it was she 
whom I had heard lecturing on the poet. I spoke to her. 
“ Employed here ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Find the work interesting ? ” 
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“And your Headmistress—how’s she? 

She did not reply. 

“ Well ? ” I questioned. 

“ Frankly, I don’t like her.” 

“ Why, what’s wrong with her ? A little too strict ? ” 

It isn t that. It is the methods she adopts.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

You see, in order to multiply the students, she resorts 
to all sorts of tricks. Our pay is not regular but depends 
U f ° 6 , num ^ er P u pils we can smuggle in. It is a sort 

ot abduction. We have to go to the mothers and assure 
them that our school is the best. Then, we pet the students, 
we give them sweets and all sorts of bribes.” 

“ B ut what’s the object of all this ? ” 

‘ Gain, of course.” 

‘How can there be any gain when you supply delicacies 
to the students ? ” J 

It is all very simple. First, if we have more than a 
certain number of pupils on our rolls, we can get a grant 
trom the Government. Then, our pay is given out to be 
more man actually it is. Further, we supply everything 
the cheapest kind—I mean ink, note-books, pencils, and 
on and so forth. We sell these at a high price. Finally, 
the Headmistress likes to feel that she is controlling a big 
institution. 6 B 

“ ^ le Stress—she says nothing ? ” 

(the lame* on )" ge1 ’ but she is under the thumb of the Mundi 

“ ^ la * ; ^* as made you stick to this school ? ” 

I a:: s :in °ther story. I like teaching. Besides, necessity 
has a say m the matter.” J 

“ Are there many schools like this ? ” 

schnnk’ i ‘ S i qui,e * cro P of what we cal1 ‘ commercial 
schools —schools run for profit.” 

“ £ nd 316 a " managed by women ? ” 

not rn a °nv m ° St y by m f n - This is an exce ption. There are 
not many women as ckalak (adroit) as Mundi.” 
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Are many ladies taking to the 

“ Quite a number, and mostly 
years ago would have thought it below their dignity to do 
such a thing.” 

“ How’s that ? ” 

“ Want, what else ? The upper middle-classes are in a 
bad way. The professions do not pay. Lawyers and doctors 
are more or less starving. So the educated girls, instead of 
lolling in luxury, as they used to do, have to find what they 
can get. But there are not enough jobs to go round. More¬ 
over, there are too many graduates; and the degree has lost 


profession of teachiiij 
women who five or ten 



its value.” 

“ I hope not in your case ? ” 

“I am a little lucky. I have been teaching for the last 
six years, and I am supposed to be an M.A.” 

“ Do you intend sticking to this job for ever ? ” 

“ Certainly not. I am looking for some tiling better, 
but you can’t do anything here without bribery or influence. 
But, maybe, I’ll have a shot at the Legislative Assembly.” 

“ What political party do you approve of? ” 

“ There’s no question of approving or of not approving. 
I can only stand as a Congress candidate.” 

“ Why as a Congress candidate ? ” 

“ Because I have no money to spend on elections. If I 
succeed, I shall raise hell. There is so much corruption 
here that the place stinks. You just can’t do anything 
honestly. Well, I am out to uproot all that. If men cannot 
clean up the place, a woman must step in. I have notliing 
to lose, except my life. I am prepared to give that for the 
good of my country. ...” 

“ More power to your elbow,” I said. 

She smiled, nodded her head, and was gone. 


+ * * 

A promenade overlooking the sea. Here, every Sunday 
evening, those who can afford to air their eminence meet 
to see and be seen. A comer is commandeered by the 
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They are dressed in their best, and appear to 
5r very r a y. They stand in groups, chatting and laughing. 

To hear them, I go up on the terrace of die bandstand 
above them. 

“ Did you hear how much Moti, Gulabsingh’s son, is 
getting as dowry ? ” 

“ No.” 

44 Twenty-five thousand rupeees in cash, plus jewels and 


a car.” 

“ A real fortune ! ” 

“ Yes, I don't know what the world is coming to. The 
dowries go on increasing. Soon a daughter will be the 
ruin of the house.” 

“ What are you grumbling about ? You have swallowed 
the dowries of three sons ! ” 

“ I was cheated, Sister, cheated. Ten years ago people 
did not pay that much. Had I known that dowries would 
rise like this, I would have kept my sons bachelors. But 
how was I to know ? ” 

“No use crying over spilt milk.” 

There is a silence. I move a little further to hear another 
group of women talking. 

“ They say poor Radha is dying. Is it true ? ” 

“ She has been dying for the last ten years. I think she 
will continue to die for another fifteen. She is suffering 
from a weak heart.” 

“ Poor thing 1 She must be suffering a lot ? ” 

“ Not at all. She has everything she wants—money, 
position, i{{at (respect). Her husband is her slave. Does 
what she asks.” 

“ But what’s the good of all these things without health ? ” 

“ Well, it is better to be rich and unwell than poor and 
healthy. Without money, the world is a wilderness. Money 
creates happiness. Money is the key that opens all gates. . . .” 

I turn away. I listen to a third group. 

“No one even, dreamt that Sabusingh would leave so 


little.” 

“ Only debts, you should say.” 


R 
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ow grandly he lived ! His daughters used to be decked 
out like queens and looked down upon everyone.” 

“And now they have only their eyes to weep. . . . 
Krishna breaks prides. . . . Who will now marry them 
without a dowry. . . . Their good looks are useless 


now. 


‘ It is a sad case.” 

‘ You are wasting your pity.’ : 
‘ Have you no heart ? ” 


No, I have no heart for such people. They trampled 
upon us, and now it is our turn to trample upon them. But 
look ! There they are, the queens without a kingdom. I 
am going to tread on their toes. It will please me so ! ” 

I take the last corner. At first I hear only a buzzing 
sound. Then voices rise. 

“ Ramdas’s son has returned from Hingland.” 

“ I hear he’s going to be a Collator (collector) ? ” 

“ Yes, he is a Kultur.” 

“ Isn’t his mother lucky ? ” 

“ I should say so ! She treads on air. What offers she 
has ? But she does not even listen.” 

“Well, with a son like that anyone’s head would 
turn.” 

“ How much do you think she will get ? ” 

“ Gopaldas went to her house with thirty thousand rupees 
in cash. He begged her to accept them. He promised to 
gi\e jewels worth five thousand rupees and a nice Austy 
car. But she told him there was nothing doing. Forty 
thousand rupees was the least she would accept.” 

“ As much as that ! ” 

“ Well, she borrowed money to send her son to Hingland. 
They have other debts besides. But now all is well. They 
will get enough to clear everything and keep a tidy sum to 
boot. Some sons are gold mines—worth ten ordinary 
ones.” • 

“ That is true. But it is all a question of Karma.” 

“ My Brahmin told me that my son Prito would be a 
Kultur.” 
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Brahmins say the same to all of us. Pretty lies- 
fwhat they are.” 

“ No, no, my Brahmin is a very clever fellow. He told 
the Muklii Sahib that he would be a Vizier (Minister), and 
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it has come true.” 

“ What is his name ? ” 

“ Ganesh.” 

“ Give me his address. I must show him the horoscope 
of my son. If he says that my boy will be a Collator, HI 
sweeten his mouth well. . . .” 

' Thus diink, feel, and rave the majority of upper- and 
middle-class women in Sind. 


♦ * * 


A Pathshalla. This is a charitable institution where widows, 
whether rich or poor, can find an asylum. 

Formerly, less than ten years ago, when a Hindu died, his 
wife, whatever her age, became a sort of pariah . She could 
not dress except in mourning garments; she ate what was 
left over; she drudged all day; she slept on the ground, in 
summer and winter; she seldom or never went out of the 
house; in brief, hers was a life-in-death. Newly married 
girls avoided her. No one paid her-any attention. She 
was just a useless thing. 

Now matters have changed considerably in this respect. 
In some cases, widows, when they have been young or 
pretty, have married again. But tliis is still on a very 
restricted scale. The average Hindu still looks upon a widow 
with horror. 

Among the wealthy, the condition of the widow was 
bad, but among the poor it was shocking. She was con¬ 
sidered to be just a useless mouth to feed. Abuses, curses, 
insults, starvation were her daily lot. Being usually un¬ 
educated and timid, she could do nothing to look after 
herself. Moreover, her religion enjoined upon her resigna¬ 
tion. Still, being human, she occasionally fell a prey to 
the holy saints and sadhus. The demands of the flesh could 
not be denied. 
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lIcJu society has become keenly conscious of these ev; 
hallas have been opened where these unhappy women 
can meet, work, pray, and seek salvation. 

I spoke to a woman in one pathshalla . “ How do you pass 
your time, sister ? ” 

“ I sew. I hear talks on religion. I try to comfort those 
who are more unhappy than myself.” 

“ Any children ? ” 

“ No.” 



“ When did you marry ? ” 

“ At sixteen.” 

“And—excuse me for asking this—how old are you 
now?” 

“ Twenty-six.” 

“ Why not marry again ? ” 

“ Fm too old. Besides, no marriage for me now. I must 
think of joining my husband.” 

“ Did you love him very much ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Was it a love-marriage ? ” 

“ No, not a love-marriage. But I came to love him. He 
.was so sweet and gay. . . She was crying. 

“ Fm frightfully sorry to have caused you any pain by 
my talk,” I said. “ Please forgive me.” 

“ Oh, no. You have said nothing to hurt me. But it is 
the function of eyes to weep.” 

“ Are you happy here ? ” 

“ Yes. Our life is so simple.” 

“ What made you come here ? Had you nowhere else 
to go ? ” 

“ I came here of my own accord. My parents are quite 
well off. So is my father-in-law, too. He asked me to stay 
in his house; but I could not. First, he is not an honest 
man; and then, his wife blames me for the loss of her son. 
She says it was my unhappy conjunction of stars that took 
him away. ...” 

“ Why didn’t you go to your own people ? ” 

“ I don’t want to be a burden upon them. They pressed 
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it more out of pity than out of love. Anyway, I am 
]5py here. I want peace and quiet. Rest is only in God. 
The world is but a snare. It is like a bright bubble that 
attracts you, but when you touch it, it is gone. . . .” 

I looked at her. Had her head not been shaven, she would 
have been quite attractive. But she thought not at all of her 
charms. What good were they to her now ? Her lord and 
master was gone. He had taken away with him all her 
gladness. She must now pray until she was snuffed out. 
There are multitudes of such brave women in India. They 
will never know a second spring-tide. Why? Not because 
their hearts are cold, but because custom has willed it thus. 


* * * 

Several young girls have come to see my sister. They 
are all twittering like sparrow's. 

“ Don’t forget to come on Friday for practice,” says 
someone. “ On Saturday the hockey tournaments begin.” 

“ I’ll be there,” I hear my sister say. “ But who are we 
playing against ? ” 

“ The Y.W.C.A. Jolly strong team, I can assure you.” 

“ Are they better than us ? ” 

“ That remains to be seen. But if you let slip a ball through 
the goal, I’ll pinch your ears till you shriek.” 

“ You won’t get a chance to do that,” replies my sister. 
“ However, I want some practice.” 

“ Yes, we’ll give you some, my child. But have you 
heard what Sita has done ? ” 

“ No. But what has she been up to ? ” 

“ Gone and joined the talkies ! ” 

“ No-o-o.” 

“ It’s a fact. I heard it from her sister.” 

“ But she has no looks ? ” 

A new voice : “ Looks aren’t everything. It is the singing 
and acting that matter.” 

“ But can she act ? ” 

“ A little. But they will teach her. What they want 
is society girls. Why don’t you join on, Mohini ? ” 
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“ Why don’t you persuade your elder brother to take 
your side ? ” 

“ I’ve sounded liim. He says he will find out how 
conditions of life are in the talkie-world before he can give 


me a reply.” 


“ Is he an old-fashioned fellow or what ? ” 

“ How can he be old-fashioned after staying in Europe 
such a long time ? You talk rot.” 

“ At this rate you will never go ! ” 

“ Wait and see.” 

That afternoon my little sister, who is a very good chess¬ 
player, after beating me at the game twice, said in a casual 
off-hand manner: “ It seems that the Indian talkies are 
languishing for want of new talent. If society girls joined, 
they might help a lot. . . 

“ What’s on your mind ? Speak out.” 

“ Oh, I only wished to know if you had any objection 
to my joining the talkies. I have had several offers.” 

“You have had ? ” 

“ Yes. They promise me quite a good salary. I don’t 
see why I should sit at home and do nothing, when I could 
be maldng a lot of money.” 

“ Don’t you think you ought first to concentrate on 
your books and get your B.A. ? ” 

“ What’s the good of a B.A. these days ? Graduates are 
starving.” 

“ You won’t starve. At the worst, we’ll find you a nice 
husband.” 

She blushed and hung her head low. Curious, I said to 
myself, in some points this girl is so advanced, while in others, 
she is so like everybody else. 

“ I thought you would be different,” she said, “ but you 
also seem to think that marriage is the be-all and end-all of 
a girl’s life. . . .” 

She . did not proceed far. My mother entered and said, 
without any frills; " So you are doing things behind my 
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How dare you ? You wish to join those noisy thin^ 
the talkies and live among people of no class ? I am 
ashamed of you. A daughter of mine to talk like that ! 
Why, this is parlai (universal destruction). Go down and 
keep to your books, or I’ll stop your hockey altogether. 
Mind, no more going to the pictures for you. Let your 
father come back home. He’ll deal with you. . . 

My sister beat a hasty retreat, crying. 

“ You are rather strict, aren’t you ? ” I said to my mother. 
“ You could have achieved the same thing by gentler 



means.” 

“ You do not know these girls as well as I do,” she said. 
“ Give them a finger, and they will swallow an arm. To-day 
she wants to join the talkies; to-morrow she might wish 
to marry an Angra% (Englishman). No, I don’t want my 
house to become a caravanserai. ... If the girl talks to you 
again about talkies, put a stop to her. . . . That is my 
wish and will. Please respect it. ... .” 

I knew that my sister had not a ghost of a chance of 
joining the talkies. She is pretty,, clever, and ambitious, 
but she will never have an opportunity of displaying her 
talents. The dead hand of the past lies heavy over India. 


*■ * 


♦ 


It was a moonlit night, white as wonder, serene as sorrow 
on a monument, opalescent as first love. We were admiring 
the effect of the Taj Mahal from a boat on the Jumna. 
Shyly, like an eastern princess suddenly discarding purdah, 
rose the marble beauty before us. Verily, this was Mumtaz, 
delicate, lovely, glowing with eternal youth. Shah Jehan 
was indeed a true poet. He had presented the world with 
the image and likeness of his beloved in radiant silhouette. 
Her beauty was not gone for ever. No. Here was a pale 
reflection of it. The generations to come might see this 
handiwork of Allah and marvel. Ws w'ere hushed and 
silent. 

We had reached the bank. As w'e stepped down, we 
heard a rustling sound. Presently there appeared a woman, 
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in rags, carrying a little wooden cradle. She paused 
tear the water’s edge, and, putting down her burden, raised 
her face heavenward, her hands clasped in prayer. In the 
hush rose the words: “ O Krishna, look after him well. 
He was my only dear child. I put him down at thy lotus- 
feet. Smile on him, Lord of all the worlds. I am poor and 
have not even enough to pay the Brahmin’s fees. So I 
set him on the bosom of Holy Jumna. . . . O Jumna, kindly 
sister, lead my boy by the arm and take him before the 
footstool of the Ruler of the Three Worlds. All I can do 
in return is to throw a handful of flowers over thee. . . .” 

She paused, took a handful of wild roses from a parcel, 
and scattered them over the river. Then, with a last look 
at her beloved dead, she launched the little wooden cradle 
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—a frail bark for so precious a load—over the waters, 
and watched it float away—away to where the moon made 
a track of silver across the gently heaving Jumna. . . . 

Was this lyric sorrow lovely in lesser fashion ? No. Shah 
Jehan, visiting the glimpses of the moon, would have said 
to this poor unhappy beggar-woman: “ Sister, your love 
is a spark of the same fire at which I warmed myself, too, 
for a while—just for a while.” 

We agree. The common woman in India has a depth 
of feeling and poetry that we have not even glimpsed. 
Their unconscious acts please as a little wayside shrine. 
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The Two Communisms 

M any in Britain must be wondering whether India 
has been affected by the doctrines of Communism, and if 
so, to what extent. 

Here are die facts—such, at any rate, as they appeared 
to me. 

For some time Russian propaganda has been at work 
in India. It cannot be said to have made great headway. 
Three things have been against it: first, the vigilance of the 
authorities; then, the attitude of Gandhiji, who is a con¬ 
firmed passive-resister; finally, the temper of the people, 
who do not care to change die status quo , because they feel 
that all governments are equally good or bad. 

Yet, in spite of all this,. Communism is slowly but surely 
percolating through the various strata of Indian society. 
Nothing, it seems, is so helpful to revolutionary move¬ 
ments as poverty. And India is, on the whole, a famished 
country. Just as a drowning man will lay hold of anything, 
so a hungry man will vote for anydung that will put an end to 
the old order. After all, he cannot be worse off than he is. 

And then, certain intellectuals, with a nodding acquain¬ 
tance with the Sovietic experiment, are crying for Com^ 
munism. They think diat by importing this creed into 
India they will usher in an era of peace and plenty. Converts 
are being made, particularly among die student class and 
among the educated unemployed. There are many highly 
qualified Indians who, for one reason or another, are unable 
to find jobs. When a post is advertised, the authorities 
invariably overlook the claims of a cultivated young man ? 
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ground that he lacks experience. (This rule is never 
* x Sed. to Englishmen, many of whom come and occupy 
high situations in India without knowing anything of the 
country.) However, the job is usually given to a tame 
elderly man who has risen from the ranks, and is ready to 
say “ Sahib, Sahib.” This creates much heart-burning. 
The Government, it is felt, is deliberately putting down 
the cultured and filling its offices with flunkeys and ninnies. 

The educated unemployed are growing more and more 
restive. They all blame the British Government for their 
present ills. “ What the authorities give us with one hand,” 
said a London graduate to me, “ they take back with the 
other. They have gifted us with provincial autonomy, 
but they have invented Public-Service Commissions to 
dispense posts as they damn well please. And it is generally 
spiritless dunderheads who are appointed. Pshaw ! It is 
all a huge farce. . . .” 

A few days later I visited the local Y.M.C.A. It is always 
instructive to go there; for in these places live more or 
less Europeanized Indians. A heated discussion was on 
when I entered. I sat down in a corner and listened. 

“ Church and State,” I heard, “are our mortal foes. 
Both must go.” 

“ But why the Church ? ” asked someone. 

“ Because religion is a dope. It keeps us chained to our 
sad lot. It has never created men and heroes, but always 
martyrs and pious geese. So away with it ! Away with 
the fat and oily priests ! Neither Hitler nor Stalin have any 
patience with religion. And these are doers, not talkers. 
We must follow them, if we are to make any progress. And 
the Government is, to use the word of that holy man, 
Gandhiji, satanical. Church and State must fall.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ The first shall be last, the last first.” 

“ Afterwards ? ” 

“ The rule of the workers. With Britain gone, and the 
bloated rajas and maharajas, aristocrats and plutocrats 
liquidated, we shall build New India/’ 
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a question to ask ? Naturally, on Communistic 


Here the Secretary, an Englishman, entered. The talk 
at once subsided. Shortly after, the party dispersed. I rose 
to go too. As I passed near the table at which the young 
men had been sitting, I noticed a paper on the ground. I 
picked it up. It was a poem. But what a poem ? I repro¬ 
duce it in full here. It is not only revealing in its contents, 
but it shows how little of Babuism there is among the younger 
generation of Indians to-day. 


THE BATTLE-CRY 
Forward !— 

Commonwealth Battalions !— 

Let your voices rend the skies: 

Forward to a brave new future— 
Workers of the World : arise ! 

On ! with Aero, Guns, and Steel ! 
Bring the tyrants down to heel. 

Give them what they made you feel, 
Brothers of the Common-weal. 

“ All for one, and one for all ! ” 

Let this be your rallying call: 

To brave future lift your eyes— 
Workers of the World : arise ! 

Slowly, surely, Dawn is breaking : 
Open wide your ears and eyes. 
Quick to action, be ye ready, 
Workers of the World : arise ! 


And the twain who long enslaved you — 
(Super-gangsters : “ Church and State ”) : 
Fearing that their stunts are rumbled, 
Dread the knocking on their gate. 

Take the Earth ; his yours of Right— 

No more tears, and weary sighs : 

Onward to a brighter future, 

Workers of the World: arise I 
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Raise your voices, oh ye peoples ! 
Sing as ye never sang before. 

Clang the bells in all the steeples, 
Slay the gangs who thrived on war, 


Battened on you thro* the ages, 
Sending you and yours, as slaves, 
Out to do their cowardly bidding, 
Filling dank and bloody graves. 


Yours the folly, theirs the glory ; 
Yours the suffering, theirs the riches ; 
They to gorge in Hall and Casde ; 
You to starve in Huts and Ditches. 


For the Agony of Ages 
You and yours have suffered through 
Cast the Mercy ! damn the Pity ! 
Give them what they’d give to you. 



It is true that few young Indians share the opinions such 
as are expressed in this poem, but the number of those that 
do is steadily multiplying. This is a matter of grave concern. 

What is the remedy ? 

Surely not repression. That will only drive the movement 
underground. 

I suggest a frank and fearless discussion of realities. 
Indians must be made to realize that Communism sounds 
fine, but is, in fact, a different kind of oppression. Moreover, 
if Indians want Communism, they need not go to Russia 
for it: they have had the real thing in their own country. 
Only, they have forgotten it. 

It might, then, be worth while to compare Indian Com¬ 
munism with the Russian type. The two ideals have much 
in common; but the differences are telling. I think 
Hinduism has avoided the mistakes that the Soviets have 
committed. 

I cannot pretend to do justice to this vast subject in a 
brief essay. I will only discuss a few fundamental problems, 
such as Property, the Family, Religion, Brotherhood of Man, 
the Self, and the State. 

* * * 
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rhe Hindus were always allowed to accumulate property, 
but their attitude to it was different from what prevails in 
modern Capitalistic countries. What the individual col¬ 
lected did really belong to him in law, but in spirit he was 
but a trustee for the property. It was held that what he 
had amassed should be disbursed in accordance with his 
wishes. He was only a holder for the service of others. 
This attitude has philosophic implications: attachment to 
wealth for its own sake, for instance, is to be discouraged, if 
not shunned. 

Perhaps this fact, more than any other, accounts for the 
easy dispossession of the Hindu by foreign adventurers. 
“ Ley jao ” (Have it) explains their secret urge—their deep 
spirit. This too, it would seem, is the true ideal of the true 
artist. He creates, not to possess, but to propagate beauty. 
Indeed, that is the real spirit of creation. 

Now the Hindu attitude, basically, is at one with the 
Russian; but, it can hardly be doubted, even more com¬ 
prehensive; for it allows full play to individual effort and 
enterprise. 
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The Family 

When property is discarded, as in Soviet Russia, family 
ceases to exist, for it cannot be reared. This leads to a 
reconsideration of the whole problem of family. Soviet 
Russia abolishes the family, or, at any rate, modifies it con¬ 
siderably. The State is to look after all the new born, not 
only after birth, but, what is of greater importance still, 
even before birth. Marriage in the Russia of to-day is 
divested of all its sanctity: it is considered as a happening, 
just like any other phenomenon of nature. 

The Hindu ideal is different. First, the sanctity of the 
marriage is very great. Why ? Because it is felt that man 
is by nature polygamous, and if no checks are put on him, 
he will indulge his appetites and create a lot of misery for 
his spouse. It is in recognition of his nature that the Hindus 
have allowed several wives to the same man. But this is 
another question. 



rommunistic in principle. Let us examine this a little more 
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however, the family exists among the Hindus, but it is 



closely. In most European countries a man cannot marry 
until and unless he is economically independent; so that 
the biological age of marriage and the social age of marriage 
are at variance. And it very often happens that when a man 
has arrived at the biological age he is frustrated. One 
has only to have a look at the literature of revolt, ennui , 
frustration. 

Not so in India. When a youth has reached the biological 
age of marriage he can take a wife on the strength of the 
family group. He can have assistance from the co-operative 
(group) funds. Moreover, the group of families under one 
roof helps very often to maintain, without any loss of respect, 
the less fortunate members. Sometimes it gives the gifted 
but less worldly-wise members scope for developing their 
creative faculties. 

These family groups formed a bigger community—the 
village, in which the co-operation of the family groups was 
extended and maintained. So that a village was communal 
in a sense. And when the groups of villages formed a State, 
the State also acquired a communal character. Thus the 
communal principle has run through the Hindu polity. 

The Russian idea is adapted to modern methods of pro¬ 
duction, with a new principle of distribution. In India, 
when the communal family groups evolved, machinery did 
not exist, although production and utilization of natural 
resources went on to the fullest extent to ensure comfortable 


life. 


It is in comparatively recent times that Indians, faced 
with European Capitalistic methods, and having lost self- 
respect owing to political powerlessness, have come to think 
that their communal family system is somehow to blame. 
The result is that the system is breaking up, and the Capital¬ 
istic ideal: " I against the world,” is gaining ground. That 
there is a fall from a more humanistic ideal no impartial 
observer can fail to register. 

But it i only fair to add that the Hindu communal family 
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lacked the cohesive force of the Capitalistic: “ We 
against all,” for it found room even for aliens. This is a 
weakness which Soviet Russia appears to be avoiding. 



Religion 

The Russians have done away with all forms of religion* 
They are, curiously enough, reverting, without perhaps 
being conscious of it, to a form of negative Buddhism. The 
Hindu, on the other hand, has always said that man cannot 
live without some kind of religion ; but the individual is 
at liberty to follow any path he chooses. Complete freedom 
of worship is the credo. Even the atheist has a place in 
Hinduism : not so anywhere else, except, again, in Buddhism. 
Indeed, the true idea of Hindu religion is just this: com¬ 
plete freedom of spirit—a striving to transcend all values. 
Ramakrishna was a typical example. But as such a being 
cannot be a social animal, that is, accepting the herd standards, 
Hinduism inculcated the idea, or belief, that, after a time, 
when a man has performed his social duties, he can withdraw 
into suitable surroundings to cultivate his spirit. (This 
was the best way to utilize leisure.) The end of all this being 
that man is at one with the entire universe. This is an idea 
that the free spirits of all countries—in the light of modern 
science—are coming to accept. 

Of course this is only a point of view. And, it is not 
too much to say, more satisfying than the Russian. For 
even the Communists are coming to realize that people 
must have some sort of religion. Of what kind ? This is 
their great problem. 


Brotherhood of Man 

The brotherhood of man is no new thing in Russia—it 
is the spirit of the people. Their literature is saturated with 
it. But the idea is a corollary of Communism. 

The idea has always subsisted in India—ever been stressed. 
No doubt it is in harmony with the philosophy of the people : 
the oneness of the individual with the whole of Creation. 
“ Tat tvam asi ”—That art thou. 
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At present, in Soviet Russia, the individual, qua indivi¬ 
dual, appears to have little chance of developing his per¬ 
sonality to the fullest extent, because the State is engaged 
in perfecting and consolidating power in support of the 
communal idea. Moreover, the authorities are concentrating 
their energies on developing modern methods of produc¬ 
tion, so that, it is hoped, a time will come when individual 
beings will be able to make the most of their leisure. 

In India the society was so arranged that the individual 
set aside a whole period of life to this end. It was simply a 
different method of pursuing the same ideal. 

The State 

In Soviet Russia the primacy of the State is unquestioned 
and almost a thing sacrosanct. In India, on the contrary, 
it was the duty of the State—represented by the king—to 
look after the interests of the individuals of his realm. He 
had no feudal status, but represented certain ideas. When 
he fell from these, he lost his kingly power. 

Some Conclusions 

Thus, as we have seen, Communism characterizes the 
ideal of India and Russia. Both countries have met at cer¬ 
tain points in their views about co-operative existence. 
What differences there are, are the result of changed con¬ 
ditions. 

Comparisons are ever odious, but, judging in a detached 
spirit, one cannot help feeling that die Hindu structure of 
life on this earth is more spacious and liberating than the 
Soviet. 

Of course some reshufflirg is necessary if India is to 
revert to her own ideals. Modern conditions of life make 
the entire scheme appear in a different light. Nothing is, 
or can ever be, absolute. There must be perpetual adjustment. 

But Indians who want Communism have only to study 
their own past properly. 
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Is Justice Deaf and Dumb and Blind 
in India ? 


I 


WAS WALKING along the pavement. Suddenly someone 
called : Sai, Sai ” (Sir, Sir). I turned round. I saw no 
one that I knew. I proceeded. Again that: “ Sai, Sai ” 
in more piteous tones. I stopped. A woman, clad in a blue 
burka, approached me, panting hard. 

In the name of Allah, give me something. I am hungry.” 

I was surprised. I had never before come across a purdah- 
woman begging in the streets. 

“ Have you no one to look after you ? ” 

“ No, no one.” 

“ Married ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

' And what is your man doing ? ” 

“ The police have taken him away.” 

“ Why ? ” 3 

“ They have a grudge against him, because he would not 
give false evidence for them. Now diey have charged him 
wiih theft. By Allah, he is innocent. But what do the 
police care for that ? They have no mercy on us poor. They 
grind us under their heel.” 

him go”'* ^° Ur man * S ^ onest l ^ e Magistrate will let 

“ Not so easy. It is difficult to get out of the clutches of 
die police They will break him. They will break my 
man . The last words ended in a wail. 

Why don’t you see a lawyer ? ” 

s 273 
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I 


almost laughed. “ I’ve not enough to eat, and how 
can I pay a lawyer ? ” 

“ There is no one to help you ? ” 

“ No one.” 

“ Any relatives ? ” 

“ No, not here.” 

I gave her some money. 

She thanked me profusely. Then, as I was about to move 
away, she said timidly: “ Can you help me to find a 
charitable lawyer ? ” 

A charitable lawyer ! Is there such a person ? Yet, on 
reflection, I recalled a friend who might be able to help 
her. He was not only wealthy and powerful, but also a 
really good man. I gave her his name and address and 
told her that she was at liberty to say that I had sent her. 

The woman fell down at my feet and began to hug my 
legs, saying again and again : “ Allah will bless you ! ” 

I felt very small. Who was I that she should bow down 
before me thus ? The words “ each is responsible for all ” 
came back to me with a rush. I was somehow to blame. 
I mean society, of which I was a member, had no right to 
degrade a human soul in this way. We were all guilty. 

The more I thought about the matter the more sorry 
I felt for the woman. As soon as I had finished my business 
I went to see my friend, whom I had not met for years. 
He was a lawyer who took only big cases. But though 
very successful, he was a kindly man. He had played the 
good Samaritan to many a man in difficulty. 

He was in his office, taking lunch. How changed he 
was ! His hair had all gone grey, and care lined his face. 
His clothes were shabby, and there were not many briefs 
on the table. The furniture in the room, too, was old and 
rickety. It looked as though he had gone downhill. 

But he gave me a right royal welcome. “ Delighted to 
see you,” he said, speaking in that soft agreeable voice of 
his. One could see that he had lost none of his courtliness 
and grace. Under all changes, he had conserved his manner, 
like the temper of an old violin. 
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<5^ ase join me,” he said, pushing a chair in front of me. 
This is not the kind of meal I should like to give you, 
but this is the best I can do just now.” 

Lunch over, we sat talking over a glass of beer. 

" Justice ? Ah, let us speak of that old hag ! ” he said. 
“ The law has ceased to enrich lawyers, especially those who, 
like myself, have lost all stakes in the moffusal (the country¬ 
side) because their estates have been auctioned by the 
Government.” 

“ Auctioned by the Government ! Whatever for ? ” 

“ Because I was unable to pay what I had taken in takawi 
(loan for agricultural purposes). Not my fault, though. 
The crops failed for several years successively. The Sukkur 
Barrage has completely ruined us. No water at all. Anyhow r , 
to recover their money, the Government sold my estates 
for a song.” 

“ Why didn’t you put your case before the authorities ? ” 

“ I did. The former head of the province was very good 
to me, but he was superseded. The new man believed in 
abstract justice. Government dues must be recovered. So 
the needful was done. I at least manage to jog along, but 
what can those poor Zamindars (landlords) do ? They 
are completely ruined. Yet the Government had promised 
us compensation if we suffered by the Sukkur Barrage 
scheme. Compensation ! They have not even given us 
time to put our estates in order ! But, of course, whatever 
the Government does is right. Anyway, they have shaken 
our faith in their word.” 

“ Your practice, isn’t it as good as it used to be ? ” I 
asked. 


“ Oh Lord, no ! Those good old days are gone, perhaps 
for ever.” He sighed deeply. 

“ Competition ? ” 

" No, it isn’t that.” 

" Well, then ? ” 

“ You see, money has fled from the land. People don’t 
pay, Unless absolutely obliged to. And then, after the many 
movements of Gandhiji, going to jail has lost its stigma. 
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, the place swarms with, touts. You can’t do anything 
ithout them. And they demand 50 per cent ! ” 

“ As much as that ? ” 

“ The younger men pay them 75 per cent of the fees 
they get.” 

“ Hasn’t the Bar Association something to say about it ? ” 
“ Everybody is in it. You can’t set a thief to catch a 
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thief.” 

“ And the authorities ? ” 

“ Ah, the authorities ! They don’t bother about such 
tiny matters. They are deaf and dumb and blind. An 
English judge has occasionally protested, but no one cares. 
The fact is, we have a leper-spot in our administration.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ The system of Honorary Magistrates. These gentlemen 
are a pest. Ignorant, autocratic, corrupt. Whatever they 
touch, they soil. Most of them do not even know the ABC 
of Law and Justice. The other day I had to deal with a first- 
class Honorary Magistrate. The day before he had resigned 
owing to a difference with the Collector, who, as you know, 
is also the District Magistrate. He had come to court to 
hand over the charge, and, officially, was no longer a magis¬ 
trate. Yet he passed judgment in the case I had before him ! 
This was most illegal. He was a friend of mine, yet, in 
duty to my clients, I had to raise this point when filing an 
appeal. What do you think he did? He quietly changed 
the dates ! This meant that either I was lying or he was. 
It became a question of personal safety; for I was liable to 
be suspended for making such an accusation against a magis¬ 
trate. Luckily, I had the judgment taken in shorthand. Now 
the man might get into trouble.” 

“ But what made him do such a foolish thing ? ” 

“ Thereby hangs a tale.” 

“ Tell me.” 

“You will hardly believe it, yet it is the truth. His mistress 
was interested in the case. Her cousin was involved. So he 
delivered the judgment she ordered him to. You want other 
instances ? Well, here you are. A month ago I had to appear 
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"another Honorary Magistrate in a prostitution case, 
bwent well until the girl who was said to have been “ sold ” 
appeared on the scene. As I cross-examined her, she broke 
down. But she was clever in her own way. She kept smiling 
and rolling her eyes at the magistrate through her sobs. 
She was pretty in a vulgar sort of way. Suddenly the magis¬ 
trate stopped the proceedings, said that I was worrying 
the poor child too much, and decided to question her in 
his chambers. This was illegal. I protested energetically. 
What do you think happened ? I lost my case. And the 
woman? Well, she passed the night with the magistrate. 
I have proof of this. . . .” 

“ Well, you could ruin him.” 

“ I could, but what’s the good of it ? Anyway, I had his 
judgment upset; and that’s what matters to me. I could give 
you still more astounding cases of Indian justice, but I do 
not wish to bore you. The Honorary Magistrates are, with 
one or two exceptions, utterly worthless; and not only 
worthless: they are dangerous. They have made the name 
of justice stink in the nostrils of all good people.” 

(I might mention here that very recently the institution 
of Honorary Magistrates has been abolished in Sind and in 
the Bombay Presidency. I hear from a reliable source that 
three Stipendiary Magistrates are doing the work of sixty 
or more Honorary Magistrates, and much more efficiently.) 

“ What else ails Indian justice ? ” 

“ The police-courts are dens of bribery and corruption. 
A police officer is not a man, but a blood-sucker. Whoever 
appears before him, whether plaintiff or accused, is made 
to pay. And the way the police treat the poor ! It is terrible. 
Cases are known when, to extort money or evidence, they 
have tied bricks weighing several pounds to the private 
parts of a man. Imagine the horror and pain of it ! No, 
the police in India are not good shepherds but ravenous 
w'olves. They do just what they like. Even you and I are 
not safe from them. If they had a grudge against you, they 
would manage to get you. It is police rule here.,. . 

“ Can nothing be done in the matter ? ” I asked. 
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laughed softly. “ Nothing at all,” he said at last. “ Tl 
e all-powerful. The Chief Minister said the other day at 
a public meeting that the police were the servants of the 
people, and anyone with a grievance should go to them. 
No one saw the steely irony behind the words. Well, 
well. . . .” 


“ I suppose that’s all that’s wrong with Indian justice ? ” 

I asked. 

“ I wish it were. Unfortunately, it isn’t. Apart from 
what I have been telling you, we are afflicted with I.C.S. 
men who act as judges. Now they are not, as a rule, corrupt, 
but they are pretty ignorant. They do not know their law. 
They just issue firmans (orders, ukases ) like the Moguls. 
The result ? Costly petitions ; appeals ; delay ; expenses ; 
untold hardship.” 

4 4 What is die remedy ? ” 

44 Very simple. Only experienced advocates should be 
appointed as judges.” 

(Here, again, it might be mentioned that Bombay and 
Sind are trying to select judges from the Bar.) 

44 So you have four grievances: corrupt Honorary Magis¬ 
trates and police officials, inefficient I.C.S. judges, and 
touts ? ” 

44 It isn’t as simple as all that ! There is much more to say. 
The clerks in the courts will not do anything without bribery. 
If I do not fork out so much, well, my case is put last on 
the file. That means a terrible amount of delay. So they 
have to be made k/iush (satisfied).” 

44 But why can’t you report the matter ? ” 

44 Where’s the proof? Money is given and taken in cash ; 
and, moreover, I don’t want to lose what practice I have. 
Everybody does it, and it has to be done. Besides, they have 
to live—poor devils. What can they do on sixty rupees a 
month ? And then, after all, they are not bad fellows. They 
help us in many ways. For example, when a case comes up, 
we religiously ask for witnesses’ fees to be deposited in court. 
Usually, several fellows do not turn up, and many do not 
know if they are entitled to anything. After a suitable time 
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ollect this money, paying the clerks, of cours< 
^sonable share.” 

“ But this is illegal ! ” 

“ Many things are illegal which are being done every day. 
For instance, many lawyers, because they are so poorly paid, 
create six cases out of one, and charge for each separately. 
Of course this means unnecessary work for the magistrates, 
but what of that ? Lawyers, like all other men, have stomachs, 
and must somehow fill them.” 

“ And the Stipendiary Magistrates, how are they ? ” 

“ Most of them are efficient, to be sure. But they are 
not above-board. They take what happens to come along.” 

“You mean they are corrupt ? ” 

“ Exactly. During the many years that I have practised I 
have come across only a handful of magistrates—I am 
speaking of both Indians and Englishmen—who have been 
above reproach. Others, if not strictly dishonest, have been 
subject to pressure or to favouritism.” 

“ But this is a terrible indictment of Indian justice ! ” 

“ It is the truth. We have a judge here who is extremely 
competent. Knows more about law than most lawyers put 
together. Well, before his elevation to the bench, he was a 
civil lawyer. Was doing extremely well. His firm still con¬ 
tinues under his name. Now think of the advantage this firm 
enjoys. Everyone in a tight corner goes to it, hoping for 
the best. And the man is not disappointed. He is usually 
let off very easily. Now and again, when a rich man gets 
involved, he is fleeced outrageously. First, he pays the 
firm a fat fee; then, so much down for the judge through 
the firm. And how do you think this judge manages things ? ” 

“ I have no idea,” I said.. 

“ He is infernally clever. First, the head of the firm, a 
relative of his, discusses the case with him over a dinner. 
All the points are gone through. Then the judge tells him: 
‘ Raise the following arguments first. I’ll tell you that 
you are wasting the court’s time. But don’t be put out. 
When I am angry with you, just smile and raise these points. 
Then I’ll say that at last you are talking sense.’ Well, this 
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:dy goes on. The judge frets and fumes, shout: 
lawyer, tells him that he ought to come better prepare 
then pricks up his ears, says: * Now you are saying some¬ 
thing worth listening to,’ and decides the case in his favour. 
It is almost like Shakespeare’s romances : tragic prelude, 
alarums and excursions, denouement , hugs and kisses.” 

I laughed. He put the whole thing so comically. 

“ We do not laugh at it now,” he resumed. “ We call it 
‘ The Legal Tempest.’ ” 

“ So judges are your bete noire t ” 

“ Personally, I have nothing against them. As I am an 
old lawyer, they treat me with consideration. But it is their 
conduct in general that I deplore. In former times, when I 
first started practice, the judges were both competent and 
incorruptible. Now we seem to get a poorer breed.” 

We were silent awhile. From outside came the roar and 
rush of the traffic. The lawyer rose and shut the window. 
“ How noisy life has become ? ” he said. 

I thought it time to come to the topic that was so much on 
my mind. So, without circumlocution, I said: “ There’s a 
poor woman who is in trouble. Her husband has been 
pukraoed (apprehended) by the police. I wish you would 
help her.” 

He smiled. “ The woman has been to see me,” he said. 

“ Already ? ” 

“ She appeared to be very distressed. It is really a hard 
case.” 


“ I hope you can restore to her her husband ? ” 

“ That I cannot promise. I’ll, however, do my best. It 
is not easy to get out of the hands of the police ; but I have 
some weight with them. They respect me for some reason. 
So, if anyone can save her husband, it is my humble self.” 

“ Your fees—er-” I murmured. 

He smiled indulgently. “ Don’t worry yourself,” he said. 
“ I like helping those that really deserve it. It is one of the 
satisfactions of this miserable profession. After all, everything 
passes : only good deeds remain.” 

I thanked him, and went away. But his words kept ringing 
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py ears : “ After all, everything passes : only good del 

How true ! But why do those who believe in such things 
seldom seem to succeed in life ? Is there a rift between 
goodness and worldly triumphs ? 


* * * 

A few days later another friend, also a lawyer, invited 
me to have a drink with him. 

This is a young man, in the middle thirties, smart, well- 
spoken, very astute. He has a chic office in a fashionable 
quarter, a number of clerks and peons, and everything that 
bespeaks style, down to the note-paper he uses. Although he 
has never been to Europe, his clothes are well cut. He confided 
to me that he ordered his suits and shirts from Austin Reed’s. 
Among ourselves we call him “ An Imitation Englishman.” 
This is due to the fact that he does not mingle with his country¬ 
men. He prefers the company of Europeans, Eurasians, 
Anglo-Indians, in fact of anyone who has the slightest 
connection with the West. Not that he is a boot-licker. Oh, 
no. He is a very proud fellow. Only, he likes everything 
Occidental. I mention this because there are several Asiatics 
who feel the same way. 

“ Busy ? ” I asked him as I emptied my glass. 

“ Fairly.” 

“ Money in law ? ” 

“ Not much. But I manage to get an easy living.” 

“ How do you manage it ? ” 

“ Oh, I move with the times. I keep everything tip-top. 
That impresses the clients. I first talk round about the subject 
with a man, and try to find out what he is worth. Then I 
dictate my fee. It is all a matter of psychology. If you don’t 
study your clients, you will not get much out of them. 
They all plead poverty. The rascals would not mind spending 
a goodly sum on wine and women, but when it comes to 
paying a lawyer they all say they are broke. Well, I give them 
the creeps. Out they come with the money. Besides, most 
of my clients are, what you may call, of the Eurasian class. 
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o not higgle-haggle like Banias. But they seldom b: 
tases. Usually, it is rows, drunkenness, and quarrels over 
women. However, I get enough for my needs. . . .” 

“ Have you no ambition ? ” 


“ Vm not old-fashioned enough for that. The day is enough 
for me. To-morrow I may be one with yesterday’s seven 
thousand years. But have another cocktail.” 

“ No, thanks.” 

“ My friend, in vino veritas . Have another, just to keep me 
company.” 

“ How do you find the judges ? ” 

“ All muts. The other day the Judicial Commissioner asked 
me, while I was cross-examining a Eurasian girl, whether 
I had ever dressed a woman. I told him that I had not 
dressed any, but that I had undressed many.” 

“ You said that in open court ? ” 

“ To be sure. He invited it.” 

“ But how is justice here ? ” 

“ It is different with different people.” 

“ That is ? ” 

“ That is, if you are rich, you get one kind of treatment; 
if you are poor, you are simply squashed like a fly. The 
other day a wealthy man knocked down a poor woman, and 
broke both her legs. He did not even have the humanity 
to stop his car and take her to a hospital. The woman died 
because of inattention. Well, the man paid the police hand¬ 
somely, and went scot-free. Ah, the police ! They are the 
real rulers of India. Everything is licit with them. They rob 
everyone. Here’s a classic case. A man brought 1,000 
guineas from Basra to sell them at profit in India. He was 
caught, not by the Customs officials, but by the police. Well, 
the man was told that if he paid down a hundred guineas 
he would not be molested. ‘ A hundred guineas ! ’ cried the 
smuggler. * Why, I should be ruined.’ Well, the man was 
reported. The higher official demanded two hundred guineas, 
and not a word said. The man wailed, and refused to part 
with such a sum. The matter came to the notice of a still 
higher official. The amount now demanded was five hundred 
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Naturally, the fellow refused. Well, the suprenve 
vautpofity heard of it. The entire amount was confiscated, 
and the man sent to jail. That’s how things happen with us. 
It is best to pay the minor officials and have done with it. 
Big fellows have big mouths.” 

“ But this is lulum (tyranny),” I cried. 

My friend laughed. “ What is the law for ? To squeeze you 
like a lemon. Even us the police molest—us lawyers ! What, 
then, about the man in the street ? Dust to be trodden upon. 
But it is the poor who suffer most. Listen to this. A poor 
servant had not received his wages for three months, and 
when he asked for them his mistress abused him. He threatened 
to leave. The mistress quietly secreted her gold bangles in 
the bed of the unfortunate servant, and then, when her 
husband returned, raised a hue and cry. All the servants were 
examined. The bangles were found in the bed of the cook. 
He was beaten, taken to the police-station, beaten again there, 
and sent to jail for six months. Such is Indian justice. But 
that is not the end of the story. When the man came out, 
the first thing he did was to visit his erstwhile mistress and 
cut her throat from ear to ear. Then he gave himself up. 
Of course he was hanged. My sympathies, however, are all 
with him. The woman deserved to die.” 

“ No, not deserved to die.” 

“ Yes, she converted an honest man into a criminal. She 
was morally responsible for his downfall.” 

“ But who commit the most murders ? ” 

" Muslims. They are hot-headed. They have no scruples. 
Life with them is not at all sacred. The Hindus seldom commit 
murder. They are, temperamentally, a timid inoffensive people. 
A Sikh, here and there, will kill, but only when he finds his 
wife in the arms of another man. The Jains have a com¬ 
pletely clean record. So far as I know, they have committed 
no major crime for years and years. The English occasionally 
kill_” 

“ I thought they did not do that sort of thing in 
India?” 

“ As a rule, not. They generally settle their quarrels with 
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s. But now and then they kill. For example, a 
•e you came to India, an Englishman shot dead 
over of his wife. He shot the woman, too, but she escaped 
with a scratch/ 5 

“ What happened to him ? 55 
“The matter was hushed up. 55 
“ You don’t say so ? 55 

“ That’s God’s truth. The British are very jealous of their 
prestige in India. If there is to be any washing of dirty linen, 
it is not done in public. I know a man, a splendid fellow. His 
wife is openly living with his rival, in his own house ! To 
avoid scandal, he puts up with it. The English in India are 
in many ways bound and gagged. Prestige hangs round 
their necks like a mill-stone. They just cannot be human 
and natural. But their womenfolk are more spirited. Of 
course, as you know, a woman does not reason. She has her 
wish and will. And the Englishwoman is all wish and 
will.” 


“ You seem to know them well.” 

“ What I have managed to pick up.” 

“ But enough of women,” I said. “ Let us talk of your 
profession.” 

“ Leave that uninteresting subject alone. Women are far 
more interesting—particularly European women.” 

“ Excuse me for being personal, but I understand that you 
are married to a Eurasian girl. Is that correct ? ” 

“ I was,” he said. “ I’m a jolly bachelor once again.” 

“ Did not agree with her ? ” 

“ Well, you may as well know. She had a past. I discovered 
it accidentally. In brief, before I knew her, she liad relations 
with the manager of a certain English bank. There was a 
child. Naturally, I could not father a bastard. I supplied her 
with all the evidence she needed for a divorce. I staged a 
scandal. Of course I had to pay dearly for it, but no matter. 
It is done with and finished. Here am I free again. When 
the old man—I mean my father—kicks the bucket, I mean to 
go to Europe and stay there for good.” 

“ And your profession ? ” 
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,e law can get along without me. Meanwhile, I 
iving as good a time as I can. But come along, let’s go 
to a cinema.” 

“ Why to a cinema ? ” 

“ Well, it’s early yet. Besides, it’s a white night.” 

“ A white night ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s Saturday, and all the Europeans go to cinemas 
to-day. See them enjoying themselves. It is interesting— 
and instructive.” 

So we went to a cinema. As my friend had said, the reserved 
classes were all occupied by Europeans. There was scarcely 
a seat free. We managed to procure two chairs, and put 
them in between sofas. 

During the interval the terrace was crowded with men 
and women in evening dress. Everyone was drinking and 
joking. It was a gay, carefree crowd. 

My friend moved towards the bar, and ordered two ports. 

“ Let me do the paying now,” I said. 

“ Certainly not. You are my guest. Next time, when you 
invite me, you can empty your pockets, if you like.” Then, 
sipping his port appreciatively, he said : “ The Europeans in 
India have very few places where they can put on their finery. 
Cinemas and dancing halls are the only spots where they can 
see and be seen. ...” And so he talked on. 

When the show was over, and we were on our way to 
the car of my friend, a policeman approached us and tapped 
my friend on the shoulder. “ Is that your tin ? 5 he asked, 
pointing to the smart two-seater. 

“ Yeah, that’s my tin. What about it ? ” 

“ Well, you had no business to park it in that absurd 
position,” he barked. 

“ So you think ! ” 

“ I’ll have to take your number for blocking the traffic,” 
said the policeman, taking out his note-book and pencil. 
“ Your name ? ” he rapped out. 

“ Cock Robin,” said my friend. 

“ Now, Mister, be serious, or it will go hard .with you. 

“ All right, be serious. Now, then, give me your name, 
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"you lousy idiot. I’ll see that you are kicked out of the serVi<&l 
ftjr annoying me unnecessarily.” 

The policeman had not expected this kind of treatment 
from an Indian. He began to wonder whether he was in the 
presence of a compatriot, after all. Perhaps he had made a 
mistake. May be he was dealing with a Sahib, who was some¬ 
what badly bronzed. His attitude suddenly underwent a 
change. “ Sahib must not get angry with me,” he said, 
shifting from one foot to another. “ I’m merely doing my 
duty.” 

“ And pretty badly you do it. My car is in line with the 
others. What’s wrong about its position? And you have 
insulted it by calling it a tin ! ” 

“ I’m sorry, Sahib. My mistake.” 

“ Well, scram ! ” 

The policeman salaamed, clicked his heels, and was gone. 

When we were speeding along the fine straight road at 
fifty miles an hour, my friend said : “ This is Indian justice ! 
If I had spoken kindly or timidly to the man, he would 
have had me fined, unless, of course, I greased his palms well. 
But these fellows understand the 4 Burra Sahib touch.’ In 
Rome do as the Romans do; in India do as Englishmen 
do—and you can get away with many things. Gumption is 
all that you need. That, I have found, is the secret of Britain’s 
greatness.” 

* * * 

In die country. I am in the office of a vakil (a lawyer of the 
old-fashioned type). It is a lovely morning, a symphony in 
blue and gold. The sun is not an angry red, but red like the 
rust of iron or wine. The air is soft and redolent of the 
lemon and die jasmine. From without come a medley of 
sounds—the clucking of the hens, the quack-quack of the 
ducks, and the neighing of horses. 

My companion is a man of about fifty-five, small but 
robust, with a bald head and long drooping moustaches. His 
look and voice seem to be saying: “ God’s in his heaven, 
and all’s right with the world.” For thirty years, I learn, 
he has been practising in this village. 
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and justice,” he says, caressing his triple chin, 
'ef not the same everywhere. They differ in different 
places. Here, for example, we are concerned with lying. 
You can never tell who is telling the truth. The complainant, 
to deck out his case, lies; the accused, to put a good com¬ 
plexion on his deeds, lies ; the witnesses, to avoid worry, lie. 
Well, we have to dig out the grain of truth from the bushel 
of chaff. And the magistrates here do the best they can.” 

“ Honest ? ” 


“ Nothing to complain of.” 

“You are quite satisfied with them ? ” 

“ Personally, yes. But-” 

“ But what ? ” 

They need a bit of pampering. If they are friendly with 
you, you are a made man; if not, you might as well pack 
up and go. They are the Sarkar here. Knowing this, I 
do what is wanted. I pat them on the back, laugh at their 
silly jokes, agree with them even when I know they are wrong, 
and supply them with sweets and fruits periodically. It’s 
all very simple.” 

“ But this is bribery ! ” 

“ What a hard word to use for so small a thing ! It is 
rasai (legalized gift-giving).” 

“ What sort of cases do you get here ? ” 

From abduction to murder. I am surrounded here 
by what are known as the Criminal Tribes.” 

“ Are you not afraid to live here ? ” 

“ No. They all know me, and treat me as their friend. It 
is I who get them out of trouble.” 

“ No competitors ? ” 

“ Plenty. But I am established here a long time. Name 
counts. Besides, my figure is in my favour. The clients 
here like a large man with a respectable stomach. They 
have no confidence in small men, of the type that modern 
times seem to produce.” 

£ Are y°u well paid ? ” I asked, smiling. 

Whenever the fellows are in real trouble.” 

“ Otherwise ? ” 
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“ Otherwise they weep and wail and plead poverty.” 

“ If that’s the case, you can’t be making much.” 

“ Not out of ordinary cases. But there’s always a murder 
or rape somewhere in these parts. Then I make up. The 
other night I had a funny experience. I was going in a landau 
to a different village to conduct a case. My clients were with 
me. When we reached the edge of a wood, three masked men 
held us up. They commanded us to hand over whatever 
we had. They had murderous-looking faces, and were armed 
like bandits out of a book. We gave up all we possessed, 
including my watch, which was a present to me from my 
father. I asked the ringleader whether I could keep this. 
‘ No,’ he roared. I gave him the watch. 4 Get out,’ we 
were ordered. I thought they w'ere going to murder us. 
I thought of my wife and children. What would happen 
to them without me, I reflected. However, I was dragged 
out and pushed about roughly. One of the robbers raised a 
lantern fo have a look at me. Suddenly he laughed. 4 My 
mother,* he cried, 4 this is the vakil sahibl Then, turning 
to his companions, he said : 4 Fools, we have been looting 
our best friend. This is the vakil sahib . Give him back all 
you have taken from him.’ The men had a look at me, and 
cried : 4 Allah, Allah; tobah , tobah (damn, damn).’ They 
returned to me all my belongings, as also those of my 
companions, saluted, and disappeared in die wood.” 

44 Kind of Robin Hoods ? ” 

44 Yes, they are, whatever one may say against diem, 
not without their good points. They will not touch a bene¬ 
factor. Yet these same men, when they are enraged for some 
reason or another, will kill without compunction. The 
other day a Zamindar insulted one of their women. Of course 
she had been caught thieving. But he went too far. He had 
cats stuffed under her skirt. Well, two days later, he was 
found cut to pieces . . .” 

44 Were the murderers caught ? ” 

44 No. The Zamindar was in bad odour with the police, 
and they just didn’t bother.” 

44 But murder can’t go unpunished like that ? ” 
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ffn't it ? Often it does. Listen to this. There wei 
:o twelve men working in a field. They were hired 
labourers. For some reason enmity broke out between two 
of them. Now one of the fellows was very short-sighted. 
The other took advantage of this and one night, at meal 
time, he thrust into the dish of his opponent his toe which 
he had cut off. Well, when the short-sighted fellow came 
upon this bit of dainty, he found it terribly hard. Suspecting 
mischief, he had a look at the piece of meat. He at once 
recognized it as the toe of his adversary. Well, that night, 
when all slept, he crept out into the fields. He returned in 
the small hours carrying a snake. He put it in the bed of the 
other fellow. Next morning, the man was found dead. 
They buried him, and that was that.” 

“ But this is horrible ! ” 

‘ No doubt it is. But if you lived here a long time, you 
would get used to that sort of thing. Not far from here, 
about twenty miles away, girls are sold every year. The 
Zamindars buy them just as you would buy cattle.” 

“ Slavery in India ? ” 

“ And pretty well spread, too.” 

“ But what are the authorities doing ? ” 

“ They never hear of it. If they do, they just don’t 
bother.” 



And the police ? ” 

“ Ah, the police ! They make money out of the thing. 
But it is the parents who sell their daughters.” 

“ And what happens to the unfortunate girls ? ” 

“ The Zamindars use them for a time; then, when tired 
of them, send them away.” 

“ What becomes of them ? ” 

* God alone knows. Some settle dotvn as workers on the 
land; others drift to the factories ; many fill the brothels.” 

“ But this is too bad.” 

“ No, not bad. It is awful ! ” 

“ Can nothing be done to stop such things ? ” 

“ Of course a lot can be done. But justice in India is deaf 
and dumb and blind. The British have stopped spectacular 
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lut they 


.^flrfngs like thugee , suttee , and other Indian horrors. But they 
have still much to do to make life clean, wholesome, and 

happy.” „ , 

He was silent. “ Don’t go and report these tilings, ne 

said, as I rose to go. 

How can I not ? I mention them, of course, with reserves. 
But Indian justice certainly needs overhauling. 
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The Little People in India 

In Europe and America the care of the child has made 
tremendous progress. It is realized that the human infant 
cannot grow up as haphazardly as an animal. Proper 
surroundings and suitable education must be supplied. 

Some countries have gone further. They have attempted 
to safeguard the future generation. It is with the unborn, 
they say, that we must begin. To do this, institutions, more 
or less under State or municipal control, have been set up 
to aid prospective mothers. 

In Soviet Russia and in Spain, we learn, the illegitimate 
child has been abolished; while the diffusion of knowledge 
concerning contraception and sterilization has put in the hands 
of society a practical instrument of selective breeding. 

One cannot but rejoice at these moves. It is in its mother's 
womb, as Havelock Ellis has said, that the fate of a child 
may be determined. We must take care of the little one, not 
only after , but before birth. 

How different is everything in India ! There, as in most 
Eastern countries, with the splendid exception of Japan, the 
question of the production of new men and women is 
criminally neglected. Children come to birth anyhow and 
grow up anyhow. The surprising thing is not that a good 
many of them die in infancy, but that more of them are riot 
stunted, defective, nervous, and unstable. Society does 
everything to produce a degenerate race. 

This, it must be admitted, is largely due to ignorance. 
But a certain ignorance is culpable; not only culpable: it 
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ninal. I have seen a mother, afflicted with syphik: 
ling her child. She did not bother that the child was 
growing weak, listless, green-hued, with nasty spots on the 
body. She was poisoning him, and there was no one to prevent 
her. 

On another occasion I was complimenting a mother on 
her boy, a fine strapping fellow of five. She was very proud 
of him, and seemed to dote over him. “ At last I have a 
son ! ” she said, smiling beatifically. “ I would give my life 
for him.” There was no doubt about her great love for him. 
Yet, some time later, when the little one developed dysentery, 
I saw her feeding him with things that would upset the 
stomach of anyone. Every time the child passed a stool, she 
took him up, carried him to the yard, and, putting him on her 
knee, began to wash him by splashing him with cold water 
from an old disused tank. And she wondered that the boy 
was always suffering from fever and skin diseases. 

In another household a child, while playing in the com¬ 
pound, cut its foot on a broken soda-water bottle. It was 
an ugly wound. The mother, however, washed the foot 
of the little one with cold water, none too clean, and tied 
it up with a dirty rag. A little later this child was playing 
in the mud again, bare foot. 

Thousands, indeed millions, of Indian children are treated 
in a worse manner; for the cases I have reported are those 
of upper-class households. The offspring of the poor are 
worse off in many ways than animals. 

While visiting the offices of a cinema company in Bombay, 
I saw a lame woman with a child on her hip near the door¬ 
step. Something made me look at the little girl. She was 
entirely naked, and her tiny body was covered with black 
buttons. A beggar-woman, I thought. All the same, I said 
to myself, she is neglecting the baby abominably. She ought 
to take her to a hospital, not expose her thus. When I came 
down, it was pouring. A number of passers-by liad taken 
shelter in the landing. The woman, however, was on the 
pavement. Water flowed in torrents. The woman suddenly 
picked up a rusty tin, filled it with water from the gutter, 
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The Little People 

an to bathe the little one. She emptied tin 
ihe howling babe. It was a study in horror. Gummy 
eyes, low forehead, a twitching mouth and a chin decorated 
with a hideous growth—such was the child. The girl was 
shaking violently. I felt like choking the mother. But, 
perhaps, I reflected, she knows no better. Society is to 
blame. Women like this ought not to be allowed to handle 
children. 

I went up to her and said: “ W r hy don’t you take the 
child to a doctor ? ” 

“ To a doctor ? ” 

“ Yes, she’s ill.” 

“ No, she’s not ill.” 

“ Look at those spots on her body ! ” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing. They will pass.” 

“ But she’s shivering ! ” 

“ She’s always like that.” 

“ Always ? ” 

“ Yes, she’s a queer child. Ever since she was born she 
has been trembling.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid that something serious might be the 
matter with her ? ” 

The woman smiled fatuously. “ No, she’ll get over 


it.” 

Here a man, who had been listening to our colloquy 
amusedly, said to me : “You will take cold standing in the 
rain like that. You can’t cliange her. That sick child is her 
gold mine. By displaying it, she makes money. People 
would not give her alms if the baby were sound and healthy. 
It pays her to keep it ill. And then, she’s not the only one 
to do this sort of tiling. There are thousands upon thousands 
like her everywhere in India. Some of them deliberately 
mutilate their children. It brings in coppers—an avalanche 
of them.” 

“ And the sufferings of the little people ? ” 

The man before me laughed queerly. “Who cares ? 
Life is so cheap here. India is a land of many gods, but there 
is no god to look after children.” 
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seemed to be true. But if there is no god to watch 
over them, must not we step in ? What is the State for ? 

There are societies in the Western world for the pre¬ 
vention of cruelty to animals. There is one in England for 
the protection of children from the ill-treatment of their elders. 
This last is sadly called for in India. We treat animals better. 
Indeed, India is the paradise of animals. But the children— 
well, that is a different story. 

Mr. Negley Farson has described in Transgressor in the 
Tropics how the Jivaro Indians in the Orient shrink by 
some secret process, human heads. Those that he saw were 
“ about the size of oranges, black, with long strings of hair 
dangling from them. Their lips had been sewed up with 
white fibre; and they were all frowning. I could have my 
pick for twenty-five dollars.” He goes on to give further 
gruesome details. 

Well, what I saw in India makes one’s flesh creep with 
horror. Mr Farson saw the faces of the dead; I have seen 
the faces of the living, so twisted and moulded that they 
resembled monkeys. J 




One morning I noticed a commotion in the courtyard 
of our house. Everyone was laughing and joking. I 
went to see what the fun was about. On the ground sat a 
tall, ferocious-looking man, holding on one knee a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen with a head so small that it drew an 
exclamation from me. We have heard of highbrows and 
lowbrows, but this was no brow at all. The head, coco-nut¬ 
shaped and no bigger than a large-sized potato, was com¬ 
pletely shaven and had a deep circular mark round its base. 
The features were gruesome. Large mouth, small sucking- 
ptgs eyes, a protruding chin. The body was equally shape¬ 
less. The feet resembled the paws of some beast. The only 
attractive features were the teeth. These were small, white 
even ,ust like two rows of pearls. But the total impression 
was hideous. One felt that one was in the presence, not of a 
fellow-human, but of some leering gnome, if a gnome can 
be so ugly. ° 


I rushed downstairs. The boy was no boy : it was a man. 
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was an idiot. To everything that was asked of him, 
grimaced horribly, put out his tongue and uttered 
incomprehensible obscenities. 

The crowd, including my people, were highly amused. 
The ferocious-looking man, noticing that the crowd was 
sufficiently big, made the boy—for so he looked physically 
dance, caper, and do a few gymnastic turns. Everyone 
was thrilled. Here was something out of the way. An idiot 
with a head like a potato was dancing ! How exciting ! 

During a pause in the performance, I heard my bearer, a 
bold sleek fellow, say to the cook: “ His head is soft as a 
papaya .” 
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“ How do you know ? ” 

“ I’ve felt it. Besides, I know the game. ,, 

“ What game ? ” 

“ They put the head in an iron cap as soon as the child 
is born. So it doesn’t grow. . . .” 

“ You don’t say so ? ” 

Of course I do. It is a trick to wheedle out money from 
the people. . . .” 

Well, Barnum dared not go so far. He displayed human 
monstrosities in his circus, but he did not deliberately 
multilate his exhibits I 

I asked the ferocious-looking man if his ward was born 
like that. 

# He was offended ! “ Certainly not. He’s a work of art. 
I’ve spent years to make him like that. Cost me a lot. Now, 
at last, he is beginning to pay.” 

( S° you have deliberately ruined a human life ? ” 

“ Ruined ? No. He would have died if I had not picked 
him up from die gutter. I have been a father and modier 
to him. I have fed him, looked after him, done all I could to 
make him happy. He’s like a son to me.” 

“ And yet you have converted him into an idiot ? ” 

“ Well, I have to live. It is business. After all, he is no 
worse off than you or I. Indeed, in some ways, he is happier. 
He. thinks of neither yesterday nor of to-morrow. His life 
is in the moment. From experience, I think it is better to 
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_Jt way. God did not intend humans to have brains) 
le trick played upon us by Shaitan (the Devil).” 

A fine philosopher this showman was ! How adroitly he 
justified his villainy ! 

But Indians are like that. They easily philosophize their 
sillinesses and rottennesses. We have even tried to spiri¬ 
tualize that bloody goddess called Kali ! The Car of Jugger¬ 
naut, too, occupies a high place in our religiosity. The 
Law of Karma was invented by the wily Aryans to keep the 
Sudras, the Pariahs and the Chandalas in perpetual sub¬ 
jection. It is easy for humans to break social laws, but laws 
invested with dark divine intentions are terrifying. Much 
of our philosophy is, thus, sheer sophistry. Even Krishna 
in the Bhagavad-Gita argues like this showman. He advises 
bad means to justify good ends. He upholds war on the 
ground that the men to be killed are already dead in the 
mind of God. Arjuna is merely a divine instrument. Such 
reasoning is the delirium of silliness. But Indians, I say, 
are addicted to it. 

However, I was not satisfied with the philosophies of the 
ferocious-looking showman. I spoke about the matter to 
one of our leading politicians. 

He smiled weakly. “You require an iron broom to clean 
up India. There is so much rot that it is impossible to know 
where to begin. ...” Then he told me the following story. 

“ Imagine a hut, practically in ruins,” he said, “ on the 
fringe of the desert. The heat is terrible. Four souls are 
lying on the ground, husband, wife, and two children, a boy 
and girl. They have had nothing to eat for three days. The 
children are crying. The woman feels as though rats are 
gnawing at her stomach. The man, though very hungry, 
tries to appear brave. They have all prayed to Allah for 
help. Now, exhausted, they are just awaiting His will. 

“ Suddenly the father hears a voice in the distance. He 
rises with difficulty and goes out. Shading his eyes with his 
hand, he peers into the inferno of light. . . . There is a point 
on the horizon ; slowly it grows and grows : it is a man on 
a camel, lustily singing. 
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*4ce be with you ! 5 cries the new-comer, co 
lew. 



“ * Allah be with you, stranger ! Come into my tent. 

I have a glass of water and a piece of bread. It is at your 
service. I cannot offer you more.’ 

“ The stranger enters the miserable hut, looks round, and 
sits down on the torn mat. The woman places before him 
the glass of water and the peace of bread—their all. 

“ The new-comer eats and then stretches himself. After 
a while, looking at the famished group about him, he says: 

‘ Well, brother, you seem to be in a bad way. Now I have an 
offer to make you. Why not give your children to me ? * 

“ ‘ Give them to you ! 5 cries the mother, aghast. 

“ * Yes. They are just a load upon your back. In any 
case, you will lose them. Let me buy them. 111 be as a father 
to them. Now if you agree, I’ll give you for them a bag of 
rice and a goat-skin of milk. 5 

“ The bargain is struck. The stranger takes away the 
children. The mother weeps, but she has at last something 
to eat. 

“ Now the scene changes. A village. A marriage-feast 
is on. Men, women, and children, all in gay garments, come 
and go. Outside the house, to the sound of a tom-tom, a 
boy and girl are dancing and capering. How supple and 
graceful they are ! Fresh as flowers. Their movements are 
wonderful. The crowds, pleased, shout ‘ Wah-wah ! 5 and 
fling coppers —pics (one-fourth of a farthing). 

“ From morning to sunset the two children dance, jump, 
perform all sorts of acrobatic feats, such as standing on their 
heads. No rest, no food, no drink. 

“ At nightfall they enter a low quarter, dog-tired. Slowly 
they make their way, with downcast eyes and faltering 
steps, to the mud hut that is their dwelling. They come in, 
or, rather, sneak in. An earthen lamp casts a feeble glow in 
the bare single room. In a corner, w?th his legs crossed, 
smoking a hookah , sits a tall, powerful man, dreaming. His 
eyes are red and glowing, and he is must (beside himself) 
with hashish. Seeing the children, he fixes them \yith his gaze. 
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, /v lay* hoi? \ (What have you brought ?) he barks. 

f The boy gives him all they haVe earned during the day. 
■ The man counts the money, and is not satisfied. ‘ Is 


man counts 

that all, dogs ? ’ he roars. 

“ The boy begins to tremble. ‘ That’s all,’ says the girl, 
who is more spirited. 

The man rises, catches the girl by die hair, and beats 
her. The boy, unable to bear this, murmurs, as he falls on 
his knees : ‘ Pardon, in the name of Allah, pardon ! * The 
man gives him a brutal kick. The little fellow falls on the 
ground, moaning. Then, satisfied with his work, the brute 
gives the children a bread each and a glass of water. He sits 
down and begins to eat pillao from a plate. 

The boy is badly hurt. He cannot move his knee. The 
girl attends to him, kisses him, murmurs endearing words. 
Although they are famishing with hunger, they have not 
the heart to eat. i hey go to sleep on empty stomachs, and 
have horrible nightmares. 

“ Their rouses them with a kick long before dawn. 

Now they have to fetch wood, water, and to clean up the 
hovel. This done, they are told to go out and collect as much 
money as they can. 

But there are not marriage-feasts every day. Besides, 
the boy can t perform at all. His knee hurts badly. The girl 
redoubles her efforts, but to no avail. The village folk are 
never lavish. When they return to the hole at last, they are 
ready for another beating. This comes. In his anger, the 
ruffian, who had charge of the children, smashed the eye of 
the boy. At this, the girl bit him in the calf of the leg. He 
saw red. He at once pounced upon the girl, knocked her down 
and strangled her to death. Then he turned to the boy, 
who w'as trembling like a leaf in the wind. ‘ Now it is your 
turn, ^dog ! I can’t feed you for nothing. You are useless 
meat. The boy, wide-eyed, looked at the limpid sky strewn 
with big stars. He was cold as ice. His teeth chattered. 
But he is resigned. The death of his sister has taken away all 
desire for struggle from him. Besides, he can scarcely move. 
The blood oozing from his eye makes him see everything 
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red mist. He feels strong fingers round his throai 
tighten; there is a singing noise in his ears; and then 
all is blackness. . . .” 

The speaker paused, wiped his brow, and continued : 

“ The brute, having killed the children, put them in a 
gunny-bag, and waited. When all was silent, he rose, carried 
the sack to a place where the vultures congregated by hundreds, 
and emptied it. Even as he retreated, he heard the swoop 
of innumerable wings. He smiled. In a short time not a trace 
of his victims would remain. There would be only a handful 
of white bones under a white sky. 

“ However, he was caught. Or I would not be telling 
you this story. Of course he was hanged. But—but this is 
how some of our children are treated. Can a country be 
civilized where such things happen ? ” 

I ask the same question. 


From all this it must not be inferred that all Indian children 
are badly treated. That would not be true. There are those 
that are doted upon. But intelligent upbringing is not known 
in India. Even the children of the well to do are allowed to 
grow up haphazardly. They are either pampered or mercilessly 
snubbed or left to their own devices. 

Then, the schools to which children are sent are wretched 
places wretchedly staffed. The little ones are made to learn 
like parrots. No attempt is made to develop their powers 
and faculties. 

Only European schools show some intelligent handling 
of the little people. But these institutions are ruined by the 
differences they make between Europeans and Indians. Even 
missionary schools, which believe in the teachings of Christ, 
are not free from this infection. The microbe of colour 
prejudice is too strong. 

Much more might be said about the w r orld of the little 
people in India, but what I have said is enough to give some 
idea of it. The future generation of India is not only sadly 
neglected, but treated in a manner that can only be called 
muddle-bad to muddle-rotten. 
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Kingdom of Snobs 

]V1-R. aldous huxley, in a moment of irritation or indigna¬ 
tion, called the English a race of snobs. He said that the 
illustrated magazines, with their crop of photographs of 
celebrities and near-celebrities, were mostly gone in for by 
those who wished to see one another in print and by those 
who were anxious to know how their betters lived and moved 
and had their being. The sensible middle-classes ignored 
them. 

Now this may or may not be true. In any case, I am not 
qualified to speak on the subject, having known the English 
for so short a period as twenty years. What I would like 
to say, however, is that Mr. Huxley should visit India. He 
would revise his opinion about his compatriots after a brief 
stay in our country. India easily comes first as far as snobbery 
is concerned. I must claim the record for my native land. 

Not only for my native land and its children. The British 
in India are, in some ways, past masters in the art of snob¬ 
bery. The distinction between chota (small) and hurra (big) 
sahib is more complicated than a page of Hegel’s Dialectics . 
For a parallel, one has to go to the subtleties of the Schoolmen. 

The first man in the land is, without the slightest doubt, 
His Excellency the Viceroy. Next in importance to him 
is the Commander-in-Chief. These two are hors concours . 
They occupy the same place in Indian life as Shakespeare 
and Milton in English literature. That is to say, they are to 
be admired, not understood. Everything they say or do is 
above reproach. Even our rajas and maharajas have to 
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jach tliem on bended knee. Other mortals can^ 

^ at these twin peaks, and marvel at their grandeur. 

But this is as it should be. Authority should be wrapped 
up in a cloud of incense of prestige and adulation. The 
Viceroy, being the representative of the King-Emperor, 
should keep up his dignity. And so, perhaps, the Commander- 
in-Chief. But dignity should not be confounded with 
extravagance. Some of our rajas and maharajas, because they 
like it, or because they are expected to do it, spend vast 
sums to entertain His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excel¬ 
lency the Commander-in-Chief. Not all of them like it ; 
yet each tries to outdo the other in lavish display. This was 
all right in the past, but nowadays it seems a meaningless 
waste of money that could be employed to better purpose. 
King George VI has said that he does not care for pomp 
and show; this is in keeping with the spirit of the times; 
but India is still in many ways medieval. Lord Linlithgow 
is said to be a man of simple tastes and cannot really like 
the stage-like effect created for his delectation at Indian courts. 
He would prefer, I am sure, a sincere welcome to the theatri¬ 
cality offered to him. But why does he not say so ? 
Many people would appreciate a pronouncement on this 


subject. 

What tricks our rajas and maharajas adopt to hide their 
wealth ! The following story, told me by an ex-Governor, 

is worth relating. Once Lord P-, the then Commander- 

in-Chief in India, paid a visit to a certain shrewd maharaja. 

Lord P-, who was a connoisseur of Chinese porcelain, 

lingered before a beautiful vase in the drawing-room oi 
the palace. “ Lovely,” he said. “ Why, do you like it ? ” 
said the maharaja. “ I do,” said His Excellency. “ Permit 
me, then, to present it to you,” said the maharaja. Lord 
P-- went away, delighted to have added to his collec¬ 

tion. The maharaja smiled and kept quiet. Some time 
later the same maharaja happened to call on His Excellency. 
He saw a lovely sword on the wall, and stood before it in 
ecstasy. “ Why, do you like it ? ” asked His Excellency. 
" Frankly, I do.” His Excellency smiled and said : “ Permit 
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to present it to you in return for your beautiful va: 
maharaja accepted the gift and went away, fully satisfied 
with his visit. A few months later the maharaja wrote to His 
Excellency, saying that he admired the sword very much, 
but, he regretted to admit, that it was not genuine. His 
Excellency replied : “ It is as genuine as your vase.” 

To come to the Governors. These, as heads of provinces, 
do, in lesser fashion, what the Viceroy does. Everything 
of theirs—palaces, cars, servants, and so on and so forth— 
must be better and more numerous than those of anyone else. 
No Englishman, however wealthy, would dream of going 
one better than His Excellency. “ The thing,” as they put it, 
“ isn’t done.” If an innocent parvenu wishes to display his 
wealth, he is quickly put in his proper place. Only a few 
Indians have tried to live more luxuriously than the governors 
of their respective provinces ; but they have been frowned 
upon by authority. 

All this is passable. A Governor must keep estate. With¬ 
out it, the anonymous multitudes would not be impressed 
or awed, as the case might be. The thing only becomes 
objectionable when, in a poor or bankrupt province, a 
Governor has more things than he knows what to do with. 
It is not uncommon to find in a Government House so 
many turbaned janitors that they are constantly stepping 
on one another's toes. On one occasion I found such a great 
number of menials loitering about that I wondered what 
they were in the palace for. I naively asked the Military 
Secretary for some light. 

Scandalized, he uttered but one word : “ Status.” 

Status, yes; but why unnecessary excess ? Why must a 
Governor have a whole regiment of bearers ? Most of the 
liveried fellows I saw were yawning, or sleeping in a standing 
posture, just like horses. 

However, one can, by a stretch of fancy, understand this. 

But what are we' to say of cases such as these ? One 
evening we were dining with an Englishman and his wife 
in a certain town in India. The man was an official only 
next in importance to the Governor. He was charming, and 
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his wife. But that is not tlie point. When we arrl 
e bungalow, one servant rushed up, to open the door 
of the car ; another helped us dismount; a third took hold of. 
my hat and gloves; a' fourth, stood art attention ; two 
more handed us cocktails; ' there was another pair at the 


dinner-table. 

I might not have noticed all this,' fctf we are used to plenty 
of servants in India; but the official, during dinner, let 
drop laughingly: “I supppse 1 shall .have to wash dishes 
when I am in England ? ” He was on the eve of retirement. 

“ You’ll only get in the way,” returned his wife, with a 
smile. 

Of course both were joking. But-the point is, they will 
probably be. content if they have one maid in England. The 
pension, though fat, cannot provide a sea. of- servants. 

But enough of domestics. In everything, no matter what 
it is, the superior official must outshine his immediate subordi 
nate. I know a Collector who was most unhappy because his 
assistant had a better bungalow than he ! 

All this sounds silly, but it poisons the life of most Britishers 
in India. They have always to keep up their position. It 
does not matter that a Commissioner has three sons to 
send to a university : he must live more stylishly than the 
Collector, who* may be a- jolly bachelor. What domestic 
dramas, what secret heartaches, what worries this system 
causes one can only imagine. From a talk I had with a Com¬ 
missioner I did learn a little of the misery that snobbery 
brings with it in India. 

“ A brother of mine,” he said, “ died suddenly, leaving 
an entire family unprovided- for. Well, I have to support 
them. A good part of my salary goes to keep them. I 
shouldn't mind it, but I am compelled to maintain a certain 


standard.. ..” 


" Why compelled ? ” 

“ Because so etiquette has it. Were I to live a little more 
modestly, as I desire to, I should be outcasted—treated as a 
social pariah. I should lose my i^at (dignity). Such a tiling' 
is unimaginable in my position ; for, officially, I come second 
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{ Excellency. I must live like a pukka hurra Sahib —< 

-wool big gun ” (his translation). 

“ Ah ! But you can economize, all the same ? ” 

“ I don’t see how. The staff has to be maintained. It is 
true, most of the fellows are paid by Government; yet I 
have to have a certain number of domestics of my own. 
I can’t give up the gymkhana, because I am its President. 
I dare not reduce my club expenses, because the giving and 
receiving of drinks is de rigueur here. I have to have two cars, 
one for myself and one for the Memsahib. I have to go to 
the races, to the Boat Club, to the parties that are organized 
from time to time, because they always make me the chair¬ 
man of various committees. I have to accept; my position 
demands these onerous honours. I just don’t see how I am 
to save. I suppose I shall be a poor man when I retire. Noth¬ 
ing, absolutely nothing, for a rainy day. The only con¬ 
solation is that I shall not starve, if that is a consolation 
after thirty years of hard work ! Our life is all wrong here.” 
He sighed. 

Why comment ? The Commissioner’s case is typical. 
There are not many officials with substantial private incomes. 
The British in India are passive victims of snobbery. On 
the altar of tradition they heroically immolate themselves. 
Can nothing be done to save them ? 

But I am not concerned in this place with the troubles of 
the British in India. If they choose to be snobs, that is their 
right. But what I wish to indicate is that, being infected 
with the disease, they have spread the spores of die malady 
far and wide. We were already snobbish, but the British 
have made us ten times more so. 

It is from them that we have learnt to admire white or 
near-white skin. Many in India think of beauty only in terms 
of colour. If the skin is fair, everything is all right. I have 
heard of girls being spoken of as lovely when all they possessed 
was a chalky complexion. And a man with a light skin 
gives himself airs and thinks that he is somehow superior 
to his darker brethren. The colour complex is all-powerful 
in India. The words Kola and Safaid (black and white) 
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re fraught with meaning than many a mystic 
ula. 

Then, the British do not judge a man by his intrinsic worth, 
but by the way he lives. If an Indian is noble and poor, he is 
scarcely noticed; 'but if he is crooked and wealthy, he is 
shown consideration. The result: Indians are always trying 
to present a glittering facade. 

A man will eat at home just enough to keep himself alive, 
but outwardly he. will put on a brave front. I have known 
households in which die girls have no warm clothing for 
winter but they have a car and three servants. And when 
they go to a theatre or cinema, it is always in the reserved 
class. Afterwards, well, afterwards ... It is black misery. 

Even people in the clerical position try to show off. The 
manager of an English firm, a sober and thrifty Scotchman, 
said to me : “ I have never ceased to wonder how my clerks 
manage to dress so well. Their suits cost, evidently, a pretty 
penny; so do their silk shirtsTand fancy ties; and so do their 
smart shoes. Yet their pay is not much to speak of. How 
on earth do diey manage it ? ” 

“ Very*probably they give little or nothing to their families,” 
I told him. 

“ Not possible ! ” he exclaimed. “ Their womenfolk 
appear to be well dressed and happy.” 

“ Appearances,” I said. “ At home, very likely, they live 
on prison diet.” 

“ Then dieir life is a farce and a lie.” 

Perhaps that is so. Food, m any case, is cheap in India. 
But an Indian may starve at home, yet, outside, he will keep 
on smiling. The last humiliation for him is that others 
should know something of his poverty. This is why every¬ 
one is-trying to appear better-off than he really is. I found 
t\\sf same thing at college. It was generally the sons and 
daughters of the poor who were most ready to spend. This 
kind of thing is carried to ludicrous lengths. A business 
man in India, when he is sure that a crash is coming, instead 
ol severely curtailing his expenses, does everything on a 
grand scale. No one must suspect his real position. On the 
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try, everyone should think that he is adding t< 

'tune. Indeed, when a merchant suddenly begins to act 
like a nabob, we say in India: “ To be sure, he is going 
bankrupt.” 

This ineradicable desire to put on appearances is omni¬ 
present in India. Only the poor are free from it. But those 
who suffer most from this inverted pride are the middle 
classes. Among them, rivalry is terrible. Mrs. Rupilal has 
bought a pearl necklace. Well, Mrs. Gopaldas will not sleep 
until she has had a diamond one. Whether her husband 
can afford it or not is beside the point. Mrs. Gulab Singh has 
bought a new car. Mrs. Motilal will not rest until she has had 
a better one. And so it goes on. 

All this is very well when the husbands can afford it. The 
tragedy begins when they have to do it on borrowed money. 
And this is often done. 

But die greatest misery is caused by the desire not to fall 
behind in the fashion of sending sons to England for educa¬ 
tion. Fathers will sell their houses, mothers will pawn 
their jewellery, to do this. And in many cases no attempt 
is made to find out whether the sons will profit by this 
chance. The educational department of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India has again and again come across students 
who have no business to be in England. They merely waste 
their time and money. 

Not altogether. It is a satisfaction to say, “ I have been 
to Europe.” Tliis gives the young man a feeling of superiority. 
The people of the country show consideration to such a one. 
“ He is England-returned,” they say humbly. That covers 
a good deal. 

Indeed, many young men, just because they have spent 
three or four years in going round about Piccadilly Circus, 
think themselves qualified for the highest post in the land. 
No doubt the British are partly to blame for this attitude of 
the Indians. They have a soft corner for those who have 
visited their country. They give them preference in the 
matter of jobs. Indians—stay-at-home Indians—of course, 
go one better. They receive these England-returned men 
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t)pen arms. I heard of a candidate who had been selected 
Government post out of a great many because he had 
been to Oxford. And his boss, asked to explain the choice, 
replied modestly: “You see, if he had obtained his degree, 
he might be ordering me about.” 

The pity, however, is that even well-educated people, who 
might be expected to know better, are afflicted with snobbery. 
I remember a young man who had been at Brasenose. Well, 
the thing went to his head. No matter where we were, he 
would toss his head and say : “ When I was at Brasenose . . 

He particularly did this when strangers were present. So 
often and so adroitly he glided in the word Brasenose, that, 
as soon as he came in, we would say : “ When I w'as at 


Brasenose. . . 

Here, again, the British are to blame. Why do they put 
such a high valuation upon going to Oxford or Cambridge ? 
I am sure the ass on which Jesus rode, remained an ass. So, 
many who go to these institutions do not become, by that 
very fact, important or better qualified. 

Indians, of course, magnify everything. If they go to 
Oxford or Cambridge, the first thing they do is to order at 
their tailor’s a blue blazer. They wear this on all conceivable 
occasions. It makes them feel important. They seem to be 
saying, “ In hoc signo vinces.” 

But, perhaps, young men will be young men. There is 
always something of the peacock in them. But what are we 
to say of middle-aged men, with a litter of grown-up children, 
who dream in terms of an English degree ? A well-known 
professor, a grandfather, whenever he argues and seems to be 
losing ground, always trots out at the crucial moment: 
“ When I was doing my Ph.D. under Dr. Doughty, he 
said . . .” Well, he triumphs. The hearers can say nothing 
against the verdict of so redoubtable a personage as Dr. 
Doughty. Dr. Doughty would be astonished to hear that he 
is quoted in a far corner of India as an oracle on every possible 
subject. Now this Indian professor is not a fool: he is 
indeed a good scholar of Sindhi: but Dr. Doughty is his 
Allah. 
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described in Stuffed Owls how I met an Indi! 
‘eman who could not forget that he had once shaken 
hands with His Excellency of Sind. Every five minutes h'e 
introduced the expression: “ When I had the pleasure of 

shaking hands with His Excellency-” There are other 

men who, if they are.once invited to a Government House 
garden party, tell you.:' “ When I was at Government House 
the other day——” Still others, because they happen to be 
remotely related'to a Minister, will say: “ Not long ago the 

Right Hon. Mr. P;- told me-” Whether the Right 

Hon. Mr. P—-told him anything or not, the utterer feels 

pretty proud to-claim relationship with so important a per¬ 
sonage. A young man; married to the daughter of a Minister, 
had his cards printed thus : “ Mr. D. S. S., son-in-law of the 
Right Hon. T. K.” Well, this did the trick. He was,well 
received by everyone. 

About titles—well, Indians .simply adore them. There 
are so many kinds of Bahadurs (braves) that I, for one, can 
scarcely distinguish between them. There is the Rai Bahadur; 
there is the Khan Bahadur; there is the Dewan Bahadur. 
And the recipients of these labels hold their heads high and 
seem to tread on air. Of course, to be knighted is the height 
of an Indian’s ambitions. 

I was once invited to lecture before a certain society in 
India. The hall was packed when I arrived. From all sides 
came the whispers : “ He’s a D.Litt. ! ” I was disappointed. 
I thought if they were impressed with my poor self they 
would be on other grounds. No, not a word about my books. 
It was my degree that counted with them. 

When I had finished, a hoary-headed compatriot came up to 
me, shook me violently by the hand, and said in words 
dripping with honey: “ So you are a real D.Litt. ? I am happy 
to have met a real D.Litt.” 

I recalled the w r ords of Edward Garnett when he heard 
that I had become a Fellow of a certain society in London. 
“ Well, congratulations on your, new honour,” he wrote. 
“ I don’t know whether the Society deserves you as a Fellow, 
or whether you deserve this inclusion in so august a body. 
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Conclude that you each deserve the other, and that 
fonour is a mark of the entente between the Empire and 
Mother India....” That letter was cruel but medicinal. 

Of course I have been speaking of men in the mass, not of 
isolated emancipated spirits like Gandhiji and Nehru. These 
men, and several more, know the real value of things. Offer 
a dukedom to Gandhiji, and he will merely smile. 

But it is our rajas and maharajas who cultivate snobbery 
to perfection. How they angle for titles and honours ! And 
what Indian potentate—always excepting the Nizam and the 
Maharaja of Baroda—would not do anything to be allowed 
to fire two more guns in his honour ? And the way they 
spend their money in Europe ! A certain Indian maharaja, 
I read in an English magazine, spent £575 in an English 
restaurant over a single meal ! I wonder what he ate ? Then 
there was the brave gentleman I met in London in 1936 
at a party given by the Secretary of State for India. I was 
suddenly accosted by him. I found him quite intelligent and 
interesting. He also looked very picturesque in his gold- 
embroidered cap and shoulder-cloth. But he seemed to be 
straining after something. At last, after clever circum¬ 
locution, he asked : “Do you know Sir Francis Young- 
husband well ? ” 

“ Why ? ” I said. 

“ Because I saw you talking to him a little while ago.” 

" Well ? ” 


“ Could you—er—could you present me to him ? ” 

“ If you like.” 

“ Thank you—thank you so much.” 

At the time I did not know who this man was. Later I 
learnt that he was a big maharaja ! But let that pass. However, 
when this maharaja discovered that I was a mere writer, he 
passed me by without recognition. Goodness alone knows 
what he had taken me for ! 
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. XXXIII 

Eurasia 

A . 

-TjLn Asiatic onje wrote a novel in which he showed how 
a European girl iefl violently in love with an Indian and 
managed to marry him. The reviewers liked the book, but 
when they came to^ this part they refused to believe it. 
“ Incredible ! ”^aicl some. “ A false note,” said others. 

With all deference to these distinguished English critics, 
I am compelled to disagree. What is there odd and improbable 
about a Western giH being enamoured of'an Oriental? It 
is a matter of cpnimon occurrence. 

But Europeans, particularly the British, will not have it. 
They can imagine an •'Oriental going gaga .about a Western 
girl and, if need be, pining for her from a suitable distance, 
but they simply'will not accept the story the other way round. 
A white girl* to sigh for a dark man ! No, it* is not done. 

Of course, cheap purveyors of fiction have conspired 
to create this legend. It is comforting to the so-called dignity 
of Western nations. Even our rajas and maharajas are not 
thought dt enough to marry a white woman. I remember 
reading a story-by Marie Corelli in which an Eastern potentate 
adored an English girl, but she, true to the traditions of her 
race, would not even touch him with a barge-pole. So the 
poor man, disconsolate and heartbroken, climbed the roof 
of his palace, communed with die stars, took poison while 
contemplating the picture of his beloved, and, with a vast 
sigh, gave up the ghost. Alice in Wonderland is -more real 
than this. Yet the mass of the people take this to be the 
reality. 
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, must this Hollywood view of things continue 

r _? My answer is an emphatic “ No.” Truth, however 

disagreeable, is to be welcomed. It alone will help us to 
solve the many problems of Eurasia. The Western nations 
remind one, at least in this case, of a certain good padre who, 
whenever he came across a difficulty, looked it in the face and 
passed on. Which, to say the least, is a most unpractical 
attitude for practical nations. 

But what is the truth about mixed marriages ? Are they 
happy, or are they not ? Are they to be welcomed or not ? 
Before I proceed further, I should like to remove a mis¬ 
understanding. There is a feeling in the West that the 
children of mixed marriages are, with rare exceptions, a 
degenerate type of humanity. There is no warrant for such 
an assertion. Eugenically, it is a myth. So at least holds so 
sound an authority as Professor Lancelot Hogben. 3 have 
heard him say that this is “a white prejudice.” Another 
authority quoted to me the case of Lord Kitchener, who, it 
would appear, had Oriental blood in his veins. The finest 
Russian poet, Pushkin, was the grandson of a Negro who 
had been bought for a bottle of rum. These men, and many 
others whose names might be mentioned, judged by any 
standards, must be called great. 

But enough. To go on with what I have seen. 


I was in the hotel lounge in Delhi when I saw her first. 
She was a platinum blonde. But though attractive, she did 
not impress me very favourably. Her face was plump, rather 
over-plump, her lips were thick and sensuous, her feet large 
and heavy, her body a mass of flesh. But she was smartly 
dressed and displayed a good taste in jewellery. “ A wealthy 
plebeian,” I said to myself. “ Probably she is doing the East.” 

A moment later I happened to be talking to the clerk at 
the desk. “ Who is she ? ” I pointed with my eyes. 

He looked and said : <f Mrs. Paul D^Mello.” 

“ That's a Goanese name, isn't it ? ” 

“ I should think so.” 
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nothing. I was thinking, 
vv ife of a Goanese doctor,” he added, 
turned to my seat and finished my drink. Then I took 
the lift to my room, and had a bath. 

When I went down to dinner I was not a little surprised 
to find Mrs. D’Mello at the same table. I nodded to her. 
She returned my greeting with a smile. Soon we were talking. 
She told me that she was awaiting the arrival of her husband 
here. Apparently he had been delayed for some reason. 
She had just returned from Europe after a short holiday. 

It was obvious that she was not English or American. She 
had a peculiar accent. I wondered whether she was not 
Teutonic. 

“ Had a pleasant time in Europe ? ” I questioned. 

“ Oh yes; but Frankfort, my native town, is not what 
it used to be. Hitlerism has produced an atmosphere that 
is intolerable. War has become a national industry. . . .” 

So I was not wrong ! She was a German. 

“ How do you like India ? ” 

“ I love it. My husband is the best of men to me. We 
have many good friends. Indians are so thoughtful ! They 
don’t treat a woman as a toy, as they do in the West; yet 
they are all courtesy and ceremony. And your ladies are 
so friendly 1 Yes, I adore India. ... 

From this time onwards, at every meal, she spoke of her 
husband. He was so nice, so good, so handsome, so clever, 
so—so everything. It was clear she worshipped him. 

I wished I could see him. 

Two days later, while at lunch, she showed me a telegram. 
“ He’ll be here to-night,” she said, in a soft lilting voice. 


“ You must meet him.” 

I revised my opinion of her. Whether she was plebeian 
or not, she was a splendid wife. For her there existed no 
man but her husband. Paul said this, Paul did that, Paul was 
going to do the ottar. It was always like that. 

More than ever^Rvas anxious to make the acquaintance of 
Mr. Paul D’Mello. Meanwhile, I asked her how she had 
met him. 



ild me quite frankly. He was a student who had cj 
tad^krd with her mother, a widow. They had fallen in love 
at first sight. That was all. She had married him against the 
wishes of her people, but she had never regretted it. Paul 
was a dear. “ He’s more white than many Europeans,” she 
told me. “ A heart of gold and a temper like an angel’s. I 
was lucky I met him.” 

“ Any children ? ” 

“ Two—a boy and a girl. Both are extremely clever.” 

“ Do they take after you or after the father in looks ? ” 

“ The boy is rather fair; but the girl is dark. I should 
have preferred it the other way round. However, colour is 
not everything. She is such a cute little thing. She has the 
European temper—gay and light-hearted. But the boy is 
serious. This is all to the good. Men must work and achieve 
things; women must try to bring light and laughter into 
our homes.” 

The more I talked to this woman the more I saw her fine 
points. When I said something not quite complimentary 
about Goanese, she pulled me up very sharply. “You 
cannot huddle together men like a flock of sheep,” she told 
me. “ Each individual is unique. I think my husband is 
splendid. I would not change him for a white Raja.” 

. At last I met her husband. It was a shock. Imagine a short, 
dark, bald-headed, badly dressed man in the middle forties, 
with a silly smile on his pudding face. He talked Goanese 
English—that is, an English with odd turns and twists of 
expression. So this was her Prince Charming ! I marvelled. 
There is no accounting for the tastes of women. To me, I 
confess, die man seemed a perfect ninny. However, she loved 
him and was devoted to him. He, too, was very fond of her. 
“ Darling, darling,” he kept on cooing. 

“ A crow mated to a swan,” said a friend who was with 
me—a believer in the magic virtues of white skin. 

“No,” I said, “it is a very success! - 1 marriage. I wish 
white unions were all as happy as this.’*^^ 
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CMfiet Mr. Dutt at the house of a mutual friend. He scarcely 
rike and tried to remain in the background. To every¬ 
thing that was said, he smiled wanly. He appeared to have 
no opinions, no will, no initiative. He was just a block of 
wood. Something in his face, however, indicated a secret 
trouble. It was as though he was obsessed by his own 
misery. 

“ What’s worrying him ? ” I thought. But he gave no 
hint of his ache. He was tight-lipped and gloomy. I tried 
to be as nice to him as I could. 

When the party broke up, he and I came out of the house 
together. This was no accident. I had waited for him to 
make his exit. 

“ How far ? ” he asked me. 

The ice was broken, and I tried to make the most of it. 
“ You don’t look very gay ? ” I said. “ Anything the 
matter ? ” 

He did not reply at once. Then he let drop : “ I’m very 
unhappy. My wife is going to Europe and I cannot accompany 
her.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Can’t get away from the office. The furlough isn’t 
due.” 


“ Your wife is a European ? ” 

“ Yes, she is Scotch.” 

“How long have you been married ? ” 

“ Twenty years.” 

“ Ah, well, then she can look after herself.” 

“ It isn’t that. What troubles me is that I cannot live 
without her.” 

“ Well, well, you are a regular Romeo. At your age you 
ought to be ‘ calm of mind, all passion spent.’ ” 

“ One ought to be many things that one isn’t. I shall be 
in a deuce of a mess with the children.” 

“ How many have you ? ” 

“ Six—two boys&nd four girls.” 

“ How old is the eldest ? ” 

“ Nineteen.” 
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“ Well, she can manage the house, can’t she ? ” 

Mr. Dutt was silent. “ She’s a spoilt kid,” he said. “ All 
that matters to her is her own comfort and convenience. 
She would not put her foot in the kitchen. Says it spoils 
her nails and soils her dresses.” 

I smiled. “ That’s nothing. It is a child’s talk. She’ll 
shoulder the responsibility all right enough when the time 
comes.” 

“ I wish my wife wouldn’t go,” said Mr. Dutt. 

“ Why don’t you ask her to postpone her trip ? ” 

Mr. Dutt shook his head sadly. “ She has a will of her 
own. Once she has made up her mind about something, 
nothing can change her.” 

“Not even your sorrow ? ” 

Mr. Dutt laughed a little oddly. How much that laugh 
contained ! It seemed to say: “ I’m a nobody; my wishes 
do not count.” 

“ Well, cheer up. A few months will pass quickly.” 

“ I wish you would persuade her not to go,” he said 
suddenly. 

“I ? ” 

“ Yes. Tell her that it is full monsoon and that she will 
have a rotten crossing.” 

“ Why don’t you tell her that yourself? ” 

Mr. Dutt scratched his nose and stood stock-still. “ I’ve 
done my utmost best, and failed. But I know she respects 
the views of strangers—especially of those who have been to 
Europe.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 

“ Yes, she’s like that. With her, familiarity breeds 
contempt.” 

" I see.” 

“ I wish you would join us at tea some day soon,” he 
said. 

“ All right, I’ll come.” 

We agreed upon the day, and parted. 
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following Sunday I called at the house of Mr. 

for a long time. At last a servant appeared at the 
He led me inside, but appeared to be nervous and 
fidgety. “ The mem-sahib is in a temper,” he confided to me 
for no reason. 


door. 


“ Ah ! ” 

“ Yes, she can’t find the right cups.” 

“ Does the mem-sahib get in a temper very often ? ” I 
asked. 

“ She’s all temper. Always finding fault with things. 
Nothing that we do is ever right.” 

The fellow seemed to have a grievance against his mistress, 
and was anxious to vent his feelings. 

He was about to launch into further explanations, when 
he neard a footfall. At once he subsided like a damp squib. 
Mr. Dutt entered. He looked terribly worried. But he greeted 
me quite effusively. " The missus,” he said, “ will be here 
soon.” 

1 he missus did not appear for three-quarters of an hour. 
Then, arrayed in her Sunday best, she sailed in like a barge. 
She was a big woman, tall, muscular, with a face like a rump- 
steak. She had long uneven teeth, and a smile that resembled 
a grin. 

“ How do you do ? ” she said, giving me a finger. 

“ He has lived in Europe a long time, darling,” said Mr. 
Dutt, by way of introduction. 

“As usual, you can never introduce people properly,” 
she said to her husband. “ What is the gentleman’s name ? ” 

“ But I have told you, darling. But do sit down, darling.” 

“ Don’t bother about me. I can look after myself.” 

Not an easy woman to get along with, I said to myself. 
Mr. Dutt, instead of trying to keep her here, ought to do his 
best to let her go, even if only for a short time. 

“ So you have lived in Europe for a long time ? ” she 
asked me, sitting down, stiffly. 

“ A few years, madam.” 

“ Now I don’t like that continental way of addressing 
one,” she said. 
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sorry,” I remarked. “I thought even queens were 
tius addressed.” 

“ Never call a British woman madam. Missus is the word. 
But Indians never learn the right things in England. How 
should they, poor things? They meet only the riff-raff.* 
Yet manners is everything.” 

I looked at her silently and wondered what social stratum 
she came from. However, I controlled my antipathy for her. 
I even tried to be amiable. “ Like India ? ” I asked. 

“ I’ve lived twenty years here and have never quite got 
used to the country. It is a real madhouse. Everything is 
wrong—the servants, the houses, the food, the schools, the 
people. This is not a country for civilized persons. Only 
natives can live here and. be happy.” 

“ But you are married to a native ! ” 

“ Don’t remind me of that.” 

“ But, darling, aren’t we happy together ? ” put in Mr. 
Dutt. 

She gave him a withering glance. “ I don’t know what 
marital happiness is,” she said. “ We manage to live together. 
I suppose that is the best that any marriage can give you 
these days.” 

“You are rather pessimistic,” I said. 

“ When you are as old as I am, you will know better.” 

“ Darling, tea is served,” said Mr. Dutt. “ Will you-” 

He did not complete the sentence. I noticed that he often 
used clipped phrases. 

“ Miranda will see to it,” she said. 

“ That’s my eldest girl,” explained Mr. Dutt. 

“ I hear that you are going to Europe,” I said to Mrs. 
Dutt. 

At this she brightened up. “ I’m looking forward to this 
trip with joy. What boat do you recommend ? ” 

“ I can only speak of the P. and O. Line. I am told 
American boats offer more comfort.” 

“ Oh, I hate the Yankees.” 

“ Then try the Italian line.” 

“ I can’t stand their rich food. It upsets my stomach so.” 
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y, haven’t you tried curries here ? 5 
o curries in my house.” 
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How about Mr. Dutt ? : 

“ If he wants curries, he has to go to the house of his 
sister. No pickles here, too. None of the Indian abomina¬ 
tions in my place. This is a clean house, run on clean British 
lines.” 

Now all Indians, rich or poor, old or young, enjoy pickles. 
I began to pity Mr. Dutt. 

“ So you have made up your mind about going to 
Europe ? ” I said. 

“ Absolutely.” 

** But this is monsoon season ! You will have a rough 
crossing.” 

“ The rougher the better. I like it. My father was in the 
navy. 

It was no use. I could be of no help to Mr. Dutt. 

Tea was served. Miranda, I noticed, was a smart young 
thing. Tall, good-looking, she was all spirit and fire. She 
was exceedingly deferential to her mother, but she looked at 
her father as though she did not see him. 

Suddenly there was a clap of thunder followed by a swift 
downpour. " Do go and shut the bedroom windows,” said 
Mr. Dutt to his daughter. 

“ You had better do it yourself,” she replied. 

“ He’s always ordering the children,” complained Mrs. 
Dutt. “ He hasn’t quite forgotten his Indianness.” 

Mr. Dutt rose and quietly left the room. When he returned, 
his daughter said : “ Did you shut the other windows ? ” 

" No.” 


“ Daddy is always selfish,” said the girl to me. 

“ But, dear, you didn’t ask me to,” feebly protested Mr. 
Dutt. 

“ It was a matter of common sense,” articulated his wife. 
“ But do put away that awful pipe of yours : it gives me the 
headache.” 

Mr. Dutt hesitated just a fraction of a second, and then did 
as he was t&ld. 
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shed he would shout, stamp his foot, get, in a rage, 
ireak something. . . . But no, he was placid as a cow. 

When 1 left his house, I did not know whether he was to 
be pitied as a spineless moron or admired as a man of infinite 
patience and tact. 


. Mr. Bose was not at all pleased when his French wife 
invited me to dinner. But he said nothing. I could see that 
he would have preferred me to refuse the offer; but I had 
no reason to do that. Indeed, his wife-was a most-charming 
person. Pretty, well dressed, cultured, she was gay as a 
lark. She was the exact antithesis of her husband, who was 
glum, sour-faced, always fearing the worst. “ What an odd 
combination ! ” I said to myself. “ How on earth did they 
come together ? ” 

I went, of course. There was much that I wished to find 
out. 

The Boses lived in a regular mansion. Lights ablaze; 
dainty appointments; a profusion of flowers; an army of 
servants. To crown it all, there was, as a decorative piece, 
Mrs. Bose, tall and languorous as a lily. 

Mr. Bose, I said to myself, has certainly good taste. He 
has chosen a beauty for a wife. 

“ I’m so glad you have come,” said Mrs. Bose. 

“ How do you do ? ” I said. “ You are most kind.” 

“ Kind ? Mon cher , I’m very happy. It pleases me to meet 
someone who has lived in Paris. But come in and w'e’ll have 
dinner.” 

We went up the steps. Mrs. Bose was close to me and said : 
“You mustn’t judge by appearances. My husband does not 
make friends easily. He has a silly idea that all Indians are 
out to make love to me. But once he is reassured on this 
point, he is the best of fellows ►” 

“ I understand,” I said. 

Mr. Bose rose when we entered the drawing-room. He was 
in evening-dress, and it suited liim quite well. He shook hands 
and said something polite, but he was not effusive. I began 
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ink that he was the type that needed cultivating. He spoke 
-> and that, too, when absolutely obliged to. All the while 
he had his eyes on his wife, whom it was obvious he adored. 
He did his best to follow her ways, but it was not easy for 
him to have strangers thrust upon him. Temperamentally, 
he was both shy and suspicious. 

It was a splendid house—fit for a princess. The blue and 
gold drawing-room with its pictures and ohjets cTart reminded 
one of Paris. Indeed, everything, I noticed, had been so 
arranged as to give the place a French atmosphere. Mr. Bose 
had spared no expense to give his wife the decor she desired. 
Life here, I reflected, ought to be pretty agreeable. 

We went in to dinner. Two servants, in smart white 
uniforms, served a number of delicious French dishes. The 
wine was splendid, the coffee as only the French can make it. 

" Well, this is as good as being at Maxim’s/’ I said. 

** Non / ” and Mrs. Bose laughed. 

Later, as we sat on the open terrace, Mrs. Bose began to 
talk of Paris. She asked endless questions. What plays were 
what new cabarets had opened; what was the mood 


of Paris ? She uttered many names, known and unknown to 
Indeed, she appeared to be in her element. The sights 


me 


and sounds of Paris were as manna to her. 

Somehow the name of a well-known music artist was 
mentioned. 

“ A perfect darling,” said Mrs. Bose. “ She gave me my 
first chance.” 


Mr. Bose coughed. This was a cue for his wife. She 
ought not to be talking of her connections with the stage. 

Mrs. Bose, however, went on : “ But I was a flop. No 
talent for the stage. It was not my ambition to remain a 
chorus girl. Anyway, I had some success as a singer. . . .” 

I looked at Mr. Bose. He was gloomy. He did not approve 
of his wife’s confidences. He looked at her sharply. It was 
a glance in which command was mingled with prayer. 

Mrs. Bose was lovely. Tall, slim, with a small oval face 
and glimmering eyes, she was half-woman, half-witch. She 
was about twenty-seven, and looked a couple of years younger. 
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yofuth, wit, glamour, elan —all that might intoxicd 
"Oriental. To see her wa$ to feel a fresh breeze blowing 
over one’s face." 

It was past elev^rrand we were still talking. Mr. Bose 
was not interested 'in our conversation. He sat smoking 
cigarette after cigarette. He had had three whiskies and mixed 
himself another. / . • 

After a while, Mrs/Bose rose and said that she would be 
back in a few. minutes.. She must see to one or two tilings. 
“ Don’t go away,” she shot, as she disappeared. 

Mr. Bose at once came and sat by me. .“ I like you,” he 
said, “ but——” . ’ 

“But ?”1 smiled. . . ' ' 

“ I fear'you.” , . 

“ Fear rr\e ? Why ? ” 

“ Ibis not good for Claudine to meet- you.” 

“ My dear sir ! ” I said. 

“ Oh,” he smiled, “ nothing personal, I can assure you. 
No, no, no. It is your talk that I am afraid of. You bring 
•here an odour of Paris; and that odour is not good for 
Claudine. Being French, you'know, for her all the world 
should be French. I thought she was beginning to get 
Indianized. Your visit is something in the nature of a 
catastrophe — at least so far as I am concerned.” 

“ I’m sorry,” I said. “ But don’t you think you are 
exaggerating things somewhat ? ” 

Mr. Bose did not reply for a long time. Then he said : 
“No. I know my wife.” 

“ I should have thought that talk of Paris would be a change 
for her,” I put in. 

Mr. Bose smiled. “A bad' change.” 

“ You don’t seem to like 'Paris ? ” 

“ I like it very much, but what’s the good of thinking, of it 
here ? All my interests are in India, and Claudine is always 
asking me to go and settle down in France. She has a mother 
there, and she is terribly attached to the old woman. How 
I wish French girls were born without mothers ! ” 

I laughed. He -was speaking the truth. French family life 
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|MJxvery close thing. The mother wields a great influence 
over tlie daughter. Indeed, he who marries a French girl 
may say that he marries two women—his wife and his 
mother-in-law. 

Mrs. Bose returned. Her husband excused himself and 
retired, not without whispering to me: 44 Please avoid talk 
about Paris/’ 

I did. “How do you like India?” Tasked Mrs. Bose, 
as she sat down. 

“ It is a pleasant country, but it lacks everything that I 
am used to. The English are a clean and steady race, but 
wherever they go they take the sparkle away from things. 
Their houses, their clubs, their offices, their amusements— 
all, all are the same. Monotony is the law of their being. 
And then, for some odd reason, they do not treat a French 
girl in the same way as they treat their own women. They 
think a French girl must be made love to. They are so 
sentimental at heart. Now I have a horror of that sort of 
thing. I love my husband. For me, there is only he. Con¬ 
cerning Indians, they are a nice people, but it is not good to 
be too familiar with them. They at once take liberties. I 
like friendship, but I hate mushiness. Indian girls weary me 
with their excesses. They call me 4 darling/ 4 sweetheart/ 
and so on and so forth. And then they are so jealous ! One 
does not like me to be friendly with another. Frankly, they 
are just like cats—now they purr, now they scratch. All this 
is very trying. We in France are not like that.” 

44 How is your husband to you ? ” 

44 Splendid. He does all he can to please me, but-” 

44 Yes ? ” 
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44 Well, he is strange. He loves me dearly, yet he cannot 
understand that I am a woman. It is not enough to lap me 
in luxury. A woman likes to hear tender words tenderly 
spoken. My husband does not believe in that sort of thing. 
He calls it 4 silly gush.* Says I am an incurable romantic.” 
44 But will not a hint or two do ? ” 

44 His mind is full of other things. It is always his business. 
Love for him is just a gesture.” She sighed. 44 No, I’m not 
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There is a void ’within me. Something cries out 
aent. . . 

“ Ah ! ” I said to myself, “ Mr. Bose stands on the edge of 
' a precipice—and does not know it. How blind love can be ! 
He adores his wife, yet he is slowly but surely losing her. 
Any glib-tongued Romeo will take her from him.” 

As though divining my thoughts, Mrs. Bose said : “ Please 
•* don’t misunderstand me. I shall always be loyal to my 
husband—at least as long as he is loyal to me. I should not be 
talking to you thus, but as you yourself are married to a French 
„ girl you will perhaps understand the psychology of ouf race. 
I hope you understand your wife better than my husband 
understands me. Pleasure is an accident; happiness is an 
\ .-achievement. Love is a flower that throws its roots in the 
darkness, it may be, but when it has blossomed it has to be 
carefully tended, or it will wither. . . .” 

* How truly she spoke . V I determined to have a quiet talk 
with Jdr. Bose. So nextrday I called on him at his office. 

He was more amiable now. 

I talked round about the subject for a while, not knowing 
how to begin. At last I said : “ Mr. Bose, you have a 
beautiful and cultured wife.” 

“ Thank you for the compliment; but everyone is telling 
f me that. Didn’t an Englishman Aell my wife that he was 
surprised that a woman like her could be married to a mere 
native. I suppose I don’t deserve her.” „ 

■* r ^ “ Please don’t misunderstand me. I think you are a fine 
couple. But, perhaps, you don’t know the French as well as 
I do.” 

“ I don’t pretend to know them well. But do go on.” 

“ Well, your wife loves you and is loyal to you, but you 
are doing something to lose her.” 

“ Lose her ? ” he cried, sitting up. “ What have I done ? 
Has she said anything to you ? ” 

“ No, no. I’m merely guessing. Well, to come to the point, 
you ought to think less of your business and more of her.” 

“ But I never go out anywhere without her.” 

“ That isn’t enough. Show her that she comes first.” 
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:$ut she does come first. I love her very, very dek3J 
Well, express that love.” 

“ You mean I ought to talk a lot of romantic piffle ? ” 

“ Exactly. Her nature craves it. If you don’t supply it, 
some rascal will.” 

“ I thought my wife was incapable of encouraging the 
advances of anyone. I have tested her in a variety of ways. 
Irreproachable.” 


“ Of course she is irreproachable. But, remember, she’s not 
an Indian woman who, after a few years of married life, is 
content with material comforts. For a European—particularly 
a Latin woman—love is a perpetual growth. These women 
like to be told again and again that they are adored.” 

“ I see ! ” said Mr. Bose. “ If that is so, I must have 
disappointed her terribly. I thought she understood my love.” 

Some women are not satisfied with just understanding 
it. They like to feel it. Your wife is one such.” 


“ But, frankly, that sort of tiling is not in my nature. I 
cannot grow lyrical to order. The time, the place, the 
atmosphere must conspire to create my moods. However, 
I’ll try to be as poetical as I can. Thank you, however, for 
your kindly offices. It is good of you to have taken all this 
trouble.” 

I was doubtful of Mr. Bose’s success. His wife loved to 
be petted, and he hated all excess of feeling. It was a sad 
case. 


So it turned out to be. Mrs. Bose shot herself. This is all 
the more surprising because, as Mr. Bose said, “ he had been 
doing his best to be ardent.” 

But Mrs. Bose’s action becomes comprehensible in the light 
of her last letter to her mother. “ I cannot live in India,” 
she wrote. “ Everything is so different ! I pine for France, 
my douce France.” 

There lies the explanation. I have no moral to offer. I 
will only say that a Frenchwoman cannot live happily outside 
of France. An Oriental who marries a girl of this race must 
be prepared to exile himself—and permanently ! 


♦ * * 
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lia and Yousuf met in Vienna. Yousuf was a doctor 
had already two wives in India. He told this frankly to 
Henia. Henia, however, was in love with him and agreed to 
live with him. 

Two years of perfect happiness. Then, Yousuf, having 
completed liis course and his father being on his death-bed, 
was obliged to return to India. He thought that Henia would 
soon forget him. But no. Henia was. quite prepared to go 
with him to his country, and live with him as his third wife. 
He was surprised. But Henia showed such devotion that he 
was compelled to take her with him. 

For the first six months Henia was quite gay in India. 
She liked the life of a /waM-woman. Low divans, subtle 
perfumes, rich exotic foods, everything strange and novel 
held her imagination captive. She liked the long slow hours, 
the gorgeous silk and satin dresses, the quiet and peace of an 
Indian homescape. She was also on the best of terms with 
Amina and Asha, die other two wives of her husband. But 
as Yousuf loved her best, she was able to be generous to the 
odier two. She shared her gifts with them, talked with them, 
played with them, was, in fact, always with them. 

Yousuf rejoiced at this. His European wife was taking to 
Oriental ways like a duck to water. Good. Nodiing need 
now mar the peace of die harem. 

At the end of one year Yousuf noticed to his horror that 
Henia had taken to wearing nothing but Indian dresses. 
She was also dispensing with knives and forks at dinner. 
She was doing everything that an Indian should. He did not 
quite like this : indeed he was dismayed; for Henia’s charm 
for him lay precisely in 'her Europeanness. He spoke to her 
about the change that had come over her, but she smiled and 
said that she liked things Oriental. Gradually, he became 
aware of worse symptoms. When he talked of books or 
pictures, she did not appear to be interested. She was full 
of the tittle-tattle of an Indian home. Amina said this; Asha 
did that ; and so on and so on. 

In two years Yousuf could hardly recognize his European 
wife. She had gone completely native, as the phrase goes. 
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she was loath to exert herself in any way. Most of 
the time she lay curled up on a soft divan, dressed in satins 
and brocades, drinking huge quantities of cooling beverages 
and chatting animatedly to the other two wives. 

Yousuf was truly alarmed. He told Henia that she must 
give up her cushioned ease and do the things that a European 
woman does. 

Henia listened listlessly, and went on as before. 

It is at this stage that I came into the picture. Yousuf 
consulted me. 

“ Send her for a change to Europe,” I suggested. 

“ But she has no one there,” he said. “ Her mother is 
dead, and her father is remarried.” 

“ Well, she can visit her father.” 

“ She has not written to him even once since she came 
here.” 


“ All right, go with her.” 

“ I can’t. My practice will be ruined.” 

“ Then let her go by herself. A change of scene will rouse 
her from her torpor. The European scene will awaken the 
European in her.” 

Yousuf agreed. But Henia was most unwilling to go. He 
had practically to send her away by force. From the boat she 
wrote to him most heart-rending letters, saying that he was a 
monster to treat her love for him in this way. She begged him 
to send for her as soon as possible. 

Then from Aden came a strange letter. “ My God,” she 
wrote, “ I have at last come to my senses. I seem to have 
been bewitched in India. To think that I, a European, lived 
like an Indian for two years. . . .” 

Yousuf was glad. The change was already doing his wife 
good. 

From Port Said came a letter in a different key. “ I have 
met,” she wrote, “ a very nice Englishman—young, hand¬ 
some, rich. He has all that a woman desires. He is madly 
in love with me, and wishes to marry me. ... He says it is 
strange that I should have married a dark man. . . .” 

The last sentence hurt Yousuf more than anything else. 
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rk man ! ” he cried. “ I can understand a half-educa 
Jishman talking like that; but Henia to do it, Henia 
who begged me to marry her ! This is too funny for words.” 

In subsequent letters Henia told him more about her new 
admirer. How he held her hands on the upper deck, gazed 
into her golden eyes, and said a million and one sweet things 
to her. “ He’s a marvellous dancer,” she added. 

Yousuf spoke of the matter to me. 

“ It won’t last,” I said. “ All Englishmen are romantic on 
the boat. But Henia may get singed. It is a pity she’s so 
unbalanced.” 

Here the postman knocked. A letter from Henia. Yousuf 
tore it open, read it, and then quietly passed it on to me. 
“ Just look at that ! ” 



“ Jack and I went to Cairo together. It was a marvellous 

trip. We were alone in the car. On the way he took me 

in his arms, and—well, God saved me. . . 

I laughed outright. 

Yousuf went on as though he did not hear me: “ Why 
should she tell me that ? If she has given herself to the first 
man who has made love to her, why on earth can’t she keep 
it to herself? Very likely, the fellow has had what he wanted, 
and Henia is now trying to whitewash the whole thing. Most 
likely he left her at Marseilles, as they generally do. But 
whether she fell or not, she is finished so far as I am con¬ 
cerned. Even if she only kissed him, that is enough. . . .” 

I laughed again. 

“What are you laughing at ? ” he cried angrily. 

“ What a simpleton you are ! ” 

“ How a simpleton ? ” 

“It is a cock-and-bull story, this romance on the boat. 
Probably she has only flirted with this Jack. But her 
intention is clear.” 

“ How clear ? ” 

“ It is to awaken your jealousy. She wants you to come to 
her.” 

“ Nothing on earth will make me go to her. A woman 
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can talk like that to her own husband is not worth 
'ubling about.” 

As it turned out, Henia loved Yousuf. After two months 
she was asking him to come to her or send for her. 

“ Don’t trouble about a dark man,” he wrote to her. 
“Stick to your handsome and rich Jack. I wish you all 
happiness. However, if you are ever in want, write to 
me. ...” 


He keeps on sending her fifteen pounds a month, but 
will have nothing further to do with her. 

Henia adopted wrong tactics. If it is necessary for an 
Oriental to know a European’s psychology before he takes 
for a wife a girl ot that race, it is equally necessary for a 
European to know an Oriental’s psychology before marrying 
him. There are certain things that neither race can ever 
forgive^ 


* * * 


Such cases of mixed marriages could be multiplied in¬ 
definitely. They are, these unions, happy and unhappy, as 
other couplings are. 

The point is, love is not enough. Some understanding of 
one another’s ethos is essential. This is often lacking. But 
to say this is to say nothing terrifying. Love with understand¬ 
ing is a very rare sight. Were this not so, there would not 
be so many divorces in the West. 

I have dealt with private lives, individual dramas, clashes 
arising out of character. This is in the grand Shakespearian 
tradition. But, often, mixed marriages resemble a Greek 
Tragedy. Fate, in this case, is Society. It creates all the 
sorrow and anguish and heartache. 

The British are, in a very true sense, the Nertiesis of mixed- 
unions. However happy the couple, they try to bring about 
discord. 

How? By ignoring the white woman married to an 
Oriental, unless she happens to be the wife of some important 
personage. Their Cfubs, their parties, their entertainments 
are, as a rule, not for her. Or if they invite her, they ask her 
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<dgave her husband behind. Thus a European woman 
either to remain a pariah or to displease her husband. 

The Indians, though less cruel, are equally guilty. They 
do not take a European woman to heart. They are polite to 
her; they invite her to their parties ; but they are, at heart, 
hostile to her. The feeling is that she has stolen one of their 
boys. 
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Thus many a mixed marriage founders on the rock of Indian 
Society. Both the British and the Indians are to blame. Both 
know not what they do. Both are culpable. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and the Governors of the 
various provinces could do much in this connection. Once 
they open their doors—socially, I mean—to mixed couples, 
others will follow suit. And why should they not ? 

It is in their own interests that they should. (It is not enough 
to receive only celebrities.) For the greatest danger to British 
power in India is disgruntled European women and their 
educated husbands. And these are multiplying day by day. 
An Englishwoman, married to an Indian judge, told me : 

So you and your wife were invited to the Government 
House garden party ? How odd ! How did you manage 
it ? I have lived here fifteen years, but no such honour has 
come my way. I suppose we are not good enough ? Yet 
many people went who were nobodies. . . .” 

But why take this simple thing so seriously ? What 
is there about a Government House garden party ? ” 

It isn t that. It is the slight. All the officials were asked, 
except my husband. It is because he is married to an English¬ 
woman. Yet I belong to the so-called Ruling Race. Ruling 
Race ! It is finished. If I can put a nail in its coffin, I shan’t 
scruple. . . .” 


* * 


* 


So much about mixed marriages. Let us come to the 
oflspring of such unions. These are, in some ways, social 
pariahs. 1 he British have no patience with them; the 
Indians ignore them. They live in a world apart. 

It is true that, in the past, the Eurasians had only themselves 
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j^hkime if Indians showed no sympathy for them. 

_riM to appear more English than the English. Although 
most of them had never seen England, they spoke of England 
as their “ home.” And they were the most vocal in calling 
Indians “ natives,” " niggers,” and what not. 

Naturally, they were, as they still are, disliked by Indians. 
But men like Mr. Cedric Dover have realized that the future 
of Eurasians lies in becoming one with the Indians. As long 
as they give themselves false airs, they are bound to suffer. 
Should they, however, call themselves Indians, and really 
feel so, India has room for them. We have absorbed various 
peoples, and why not the Eurasians ? 

I said at the start that the children of mixed marriages are 
not degenerate. I have quoted Pushkin, who was the de¬ 
scendant of a Negro. Alexandre Dumas was, I "learn on the 
highest authority, a mulatto. 

If this is so in the case of the offspring of Europeans and 
Negroes, there is all the more chance that the children of 
Westerners and Indians—racially, very near one another—' 
will give still finer results. For, after all, we are Aryans. 

The child of an Indian and a European ought to be a symbol 
of the entente between East and West. 

When will the arbiters of our desdnies realize this ? 
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Some Indian Curios 

IVtuiTRA is one of the most famed towns of India; 
and, though it has greatly fallen from its high estate, it has 
still a noble appearance, viewed from the banks of the Jumna, 
along which it extends in the shape of a sickle. You see 
lofty-terraced houses and dreaming temples against the side 
of the banks, the base of which is covered With broad flights 
of stairs descending to the water’s edge. 

Sounds of conch and gong rise in the still hot air, are 
caught up for an instant, and issue forth in a crescendo from 
all points of the horizon. Then silence succeeds silence. In 
Muttra, you feel, you are in some dream city of the gods. 

Twenty centuries before Christ it was a centre of light 
and learning. Lord Krishna has made it holy with his foot¬ 
prints. Each alley, each kiosk, each stone is rich in history. 
The very air is redolent of ages of faith. Nothing is lost. The 
past and the present here are indissolubly linked together, 
indeed are one. Life in this place is like a stream that has no 
beginning, no end. Eternal flux. Generation succeeds genera¬ 
tion in an endless cavalcade. Same, same, everything is the same. 

During the whole year, now as in ages past, pilgrims flock 
to the city from the four corners of India. It is an unforgettable 
sight to watch the crowds, morning and evening, thronging the 
ghauts on their way to immerse themselves in the sacred waters 
of the Jumna. A dip or two, and the sins are washed away ! 

Crooked, narrow lanes, full of lengthening shadows, wind 
like a basket of pythons. Everywhere there are the apes. 
These are as much a part of the population as the humans. 
Indeed, they are held in greater esteem. Was not their Lord 
and Master Hanuman, the Monkey-God, an ally of Rama ? 
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any odd and out-of-the-way things are to be met with 
here. And diere are experiments with life that can be found 
nowhere else. > 

I saw, on the banks of the Jumna, far from the noise and 
belching, a naked ascetic standing under a tree with one 
foot tied to a branch. Goodness alone knows how long he 
had stood in this acrobatic attitude, but it was long enough 
to have made his foot grow one with the tree ! His body 
was horribly lean, so lean that his skin hung like parchment 
over his bones. His eyes were closed in meditation, and 
he appeared to be unaware of the ongoings of the outer world. 
Sometimes a bird perched itself on his shoulder and cleaned 
its beak against his face, but he was not at all disturbed. 
For years, it appears, he had remained thus, seeking God. 

I was not impressed. Maybe suffering, for some, is a form 
of voluptuousness. The man before me was plunged in 
happy apathy as in a delicious bath. To him I wished to 
say, quoting Rusbrock: “ Let those who would know and 
study what God is, know that it is forbidden; they will 
go mad.'* Again, did not the Buddha say that he who had 
lost his strength could not find truth ? 

But this unhappy ascetic was not the only one who arrested 
my attention. At a little distance away was another who 
had his eyes bandaged. He did not wish to know what went 
on around him. Looking at him, I wondered whether he 
or an American globe-trotter saw more ? The lines of a 
French poet came to my mind : 


Qu’as-tu vu dans ton exil ? 

Disait a Spencer sa femme, 

A Rome, a Vienne, h Pergamme, 

A Calcutta ? Rien !.. . fit-il. . . 

Veux-tu decouvrir le monde ? 

Ferme tes yeux, Rosammonde. 

Faith, by itself, is a beautiful phenomenon. It has its own 
excuse for being. But it is not enough. To have faith with¬ 
out the capacity to value is like holding the sieve while milk¬ 
ing a he-goat. Which, I say, is a wild mockery. 

* * * 
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if these men commit the very follies and stupid 
Sakyamuni laughed to scorn 2,500 years ago, there are 
others who surpass them. These are the Chobas. The word 
signifies great-eaters, but really means much more. These 
gentlemen do not eat to live, but live to eat. That is to say, 
eating is their profession. 

We have had in India a sect of philosophers who called 
themselves “ Worshippers of the Belly.” Our friends the 
Chobas are lineal descendants of these. I would not, how¬ 
ever, insult them by calling them philosophers. They are 
showmen. Their job is to eat. 

Muttra harbours these human curios, just as it harbours 
many others. 

This is what happens. Visitors come laden with baskets 
of fruits and sweets. Seeing them, the Chobas manifest the 
same signs as lions or tigers at the sight of meat in a zoo. 
They jump up, frisk about, slap their thighs, and grimace 
playfully. 

I have seen a Choba polish off enough sweets to fill his 
stomach ten times over. Yet he goes on eating. It is a marvel 
how much he can consume. “ His stomach will burst,” I 
say to myself in alarm, for it swells ominously. Nothing of 
the kind. The man is perfectly all right—and happy. Happy, 
because he has beaten his own record. 

The man before me, after his mountainous repast (gargan¬ 
tuan is hardly the word for it), rubbed his belly vigorously 
for ten minutes or so, and then rolled in die mud for a w'hile. 
After this, he told me, he was ready for another exhibition 
of eating ! 

What a contrast between die lean, withered ascetics and 
these perambulating stomachs, die Chobas ! Extremes cer¬ 
tainly meet in India. 


But the most curious of the human curios are certain 
shopkeepers in holy Muttra. These gentlemen, some of 
them quite rich and cultivated, work from seven in the morning 
to a very late hour in the evening. They have neither the time 
nor the inclination for any exercise. Their job is to sit in 
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one" place, day in, day out, with their legs tucked und 
-iSefn, with the soles of the feet uppermost. 

They eat well, these shopkeepers, so well that their stomachs 
resemble inflated balloons. Indeed, they are all stomach. 

Now these worthy, men, though happy in many ways, 
suffer from a queer infirmity. They just cannot mate with 
their wives. Their stomachs' are against them ! So at least 
I was informed by my^guide. “ This is bad enough, . I was 
told, “but it becomes much worse when the question of 
an heir arises. As you know, no Hindu is content to die 
without male issue. It would mean the ruin of all his hopes 



concerning heaven. ' Only a son can perform the various 
religious rites.. These men must have a son.” 

“ How do they manage it ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, they have evolved a method of tlieir own. They 
select a particular man, after consulting' the Brahmins, and, 
for a reasonable fee, introduce him into the bedchamber 
of their wives. If a girl is born, the man is jeered at; .if a 
boy, he is made much of.” 

“ But this i£ too funny for words 1 If these men want a 
son, why can’t they adopt a boy ? ” 

" In India no one will give away a son— not even a beggar. 
You ought to know this.” 

“ I thought things might have changed somewhat.” 
“Nothing really changes here. New things are merely 
tacked on, lapped in. The old practices are all-powerful. 
Well, not one of these shopkeepers would care to adopt a 
son, even if he could get one. He would think it was not 
his flesh and blood. After all, his wife is his.” 

“ Very odd. But don’t they feel jealous ? I mean allowing 
a stranger to possess their wives ? ” 

“ Jealousy is not a universal feeling. Not long ago, in 
Japan, it was die custom to offer a guest ones wife or 
daughter. If the guest refused, the host felt insulted. V& ell, 
these shopkeepers are not a bit jealous. They are indeed 
grateful to the men who Jielp to produce sons for them. 

“ And don’t the wives have a say in the matter ? ” 

“ No. They follow die custom.” 
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do these men have much affection for the sons 
ften ? ” 

“ They adore them.” 

“ The sons cannot resemble the fathers ? ” 

“ Sooner or later they come to. It is all a question of 
upbringing.” 

“ And so ? ” 

“ And so it goes on. The son following the ways of the 
father. The race is perpetuated.” 

The race is perpetuated ! 


* * * 

Beyond Peshawar, in the country of the border tribes. 
An extraordinary place ! Hills, gorges, rocky declivities. 
Everything looks sombre and barren. The earth, when 
flat, is sinister and black, as though it had Been burnt up. 
Here and there can be seen a vulture. 

I am in the car with a Patlian friend. He is a barrister 
and an Oxford graduate. He is acting as my kindly cicerone. 

For miles and miles there is nothing in sight, except a 
chaos of rock and mud. Suddenly, as we negotiate a bend, 
a village appears in sight. In each dwelling, I am told, is a 
man, gun in hand, dagger in belt, prepared to do anything 
for gain or sheer devilry. “ They will kill to settle a quarrel, 
to snatch something, to while away the tedious hours. 
Rape, murder, arson, pillage—these are some of their titles 
to manhood.” 

A savage and forbidding country—a country abrupt and 
violent—peopled by wild mountaineers, with rude customs 
and manners, strong in body, massive in spirit. 

My friend, who lives among these people—his father is a 
chieftain—speaks as he drives : 

“We are a strange people, undoubtedly. Since the 
beginning of ages we have done nothing but fight, fight, 
fight. Any motive is good enough for a fight. We love 
independence, and cannot stand the yoke of a stable govern¬ 
ment. It is impossible for a foreigner to rule over us. We 
simply cannot be tamed. But, on the other hand, we are loyal. 
We will do anything for him whose salt we have eaten. . . .” 
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nything ? You exaggerate.” 

do not. Listen. A little while ago, when the opera¬ 
tions against us by the Indian Government started, a man 
named Jan played havoc with the British troops. Seated 
in a tree, he sniped. Many a brave fellow he brought down. 
The Colonel of the regiment in question sent for his Jamadar 
and told him that this sort of thing could not continue. 
The man who brought down his soldiers must be found. 
It was up to him, the Jamadar, to capture the rascal, dead 
or alive. Well, the Jamadar salaamed and retired. He was 
absent two days. Then he returned, carrying on his shoulder 
a sack. 4 Well ? 9 asked the Colonel. 4 Here you are ! * 
said the man, untying the sack. Out rolled a human head. 

* Good work ! ’ cried the Colonel, patting the man on the 
back. * But who is he ? * The Jamadar replied carelessly : 

* Oh," the man who sniped—my father/ Can you beat 
that ? 99 asked my friend. 

He continued to drive. The appearance of the country 
was just the same. We passed another village. 

44 There,” said my friend, pointing with his eyes, 44 lives 
a man who shot his brother a little less than a fortnight ago.” 

44 Whatever for ? ” 

44 Over a trifle, you would think. Well, it was thus. An 
English officer was driving past in a car. The two brothers 
stood on a hill, scanning the horizon for some fun. Said 
the elder to the younger: 4 I'm going to put a bullet into 
the head of that English officer/ The younger replied: 
4 No, let me do it/ 4 Very good, but see that you do not 
miss your target, or it will go hard with you/ The younger 
brother took aim and fired. He missed. The elder brother, 
without much ado, shot him dead.” 

44 But you people aren’t human,” I exclaimed. 

44 Who said we were ? Too much civilization is bad. 
Not that I approve of such deeds; but pity is a feminine 
virtue. Often, when I sit among my people, it seems to 
me that I have lost something. The other day, while out 
for a drive, I knocked down a fellow, .and what do you 
think I did ? I jumped down and began to attend to him, 
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__ WI would have done in a London street. My fai 
^who^was seated by my side, cried out: ‘Are you mad? 
, Leave the dog alone. If he is dead, his people will send 
in die bill.* I told him that it was my duty to attend to him. 
He shook his head and said: ‘ England has turned your 
blood into water. If your mother were not too ugly, I 
should have thought you were not my son.’ Imagine the old 
rascal talking like that to his own son ! I felt like striking 
him on the mouth, but that would have meant my end.” 

“ What, he would have killed you ? ” 

" Like a dog—after such an insult. He was armed, and 
I was not. Anyway, I know what he thinks of me. He 
says I’m just a drop of his semen. That’s die value he puts 
on me. However, when we returned home, he jeered at me 
in' front of all. I could do nothing. As you know, he is 
a chieftain. A word from him would send me to the other 
World. After that day, he took an unreasoned dislike for 
me. Because I can dance, he called me a nautch-girl. 
Now no man likes to be slighted in this way. I spoke to 
. my mother. What do you think she did ? She told me 
that I was yellow. If I wished to win the favour of my 
father, and hers too, I must do a desperate deed. I had a 
pretty rotten time. I was in spiritual torment. One side 
of me, the Side that Oxford had moulded, revolted at the 
thought of wanton brutality; the other, that of which my 
very blood is made, seemed to express its Saturnalia in the 
pain of others. Well, I had a struggle. At last I decided 
that, if I was to live here and inherit my father’s place, I 
must do what was expected of me. I did. It was horrid — 
I mean the deed—but it won me the favour of all, including 
that of my parents.” My friend was silent, but his lips were 
trembling. “ I’m glad,” he continued, “ that I have con¬ 
fessed the crime. It relieves me so much. Please don’t ask 
me what I did. I w'ould rather not talk of it. It is best to 
forget it. I do, when I am among my owm people, but when 
I see an educated man I at once remember it. My tragedy 
is that I have two souls. .However, the cultivated man in me 
will die sooner or later. Surroundings make us what we are.” 
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Estopped, and passed his hand across his brow, as tb 
r;away something. 

But his case was pitiful. He might well have quoted 
Ovid’s words : “ Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor ” 
(I see the better and approve it, I follow the worse). One 
could write a whole book of philosophy round about this 
tragic and inhuman sentence. Behind it lies hidden the most 
fateful riddle of man’s being. 


A small dispensary in a large Indian town. It is meagrely 
but neatly furnished. Several patients are waiting in the 
antechamber. I am sitting by the side of the doctor, who is 
examining a good-looking, well-to-do Muslim youth. 

“ You say your heart palpitates violently,” begins the 
doctor^ “ and that at the least exertion you become giddy ? ” 

“ That’s so, doctor. I have no strength at all. Some¬ 
times it seems to me that a violent gust of wind will knock 
me down. What can be the matter with me ? Is—is my 
heart bad ? ” 

“ No, there’s no tiling the matter with your heart. Your 
lungs too are sound.” 

“ What, then, is the matter with me, doctor ? ” 

“Is your semen watery ? ” 

“How did you know, doctor?” cried the youth in 
surprise. 

“ Never mind. It is my business to know. Tell me, 
frankly, is your semen watery ? ” 

“ Yes, that is so.” 

“ Are you married ? ” 

“ Yes, doctor.” 

“ How many wives ? ” 

“ Only one legitimate one.” 

“ Besides?” 

The young man looked at me and hesitated. 

“ Go on,” said the doctor; “ we are listening.” 

“ Well, doctor, I do what the others do.” 

“ That is ? ” 
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e any woman .that happens to come along. 

That’s all,” said the doctor. “ You can dress now.” 
After a while he continued: “ Stop having any relations 
with a woman for a month. No liquor, no cigarettes, no 
excitement. Plenty of rest, nourishing food, and fresh air. 
Come and see me again in a fortnight. Here’s a prescription 
for a tonic. Take it as indicated.” 

“ There’s nothing serious the matter with me, doctor ? ” 
“ Nothing at all. But mind this : if you abuse yourself, 
you are a doomed man.” 


The young man left. The doctor rang his bell. Another 
patient came in. 

I counted seven men during the two hours that I remained 
in the dispensary. They were all between twenty-five and 
thirty-five. Each and every one of them was suffering 
from some fopm of sexual trouble. This surprised me, 
particularly as my friend was a general practitioner, not a 
specialist. Later on, when we were alone, I asked him one 
or two questions. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ sexual indulgence is, unfortunately, 
very common among us Muslims. Nearly 75 per cent of 
our young men are impotent before they reach the age of 
thirty. • Then they take to excitants. Their health breaks 
down, and they go to an early grave. The whole thing is 
perfectly shocking.” 

“ Can nothing be done ? ” 

These men do not understand the mechanism of their 
bodies. They think they can draw upon their vitality 
indefinitely. What they want is lectures with lantern slides. 
Also, exhibitions, showing what ravages sexual diseases 
cause, should be organized in every town and village. But 
I am a voice in the wilderness. No one listens. Meanwhile, 
the youth of the country, more out of ignorance than out 
of sheer libido, is being ruined. Do you know, sexual 
diseases are spreading alarmingly. There is no control of 
any sort. The courtesans are not examined. When a man 
catches something, he tries to hide it. When he comes to 
a doctor, it is generally too late. Besides, there are plenty 
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is who promise miracles. The whole thing is p 
Hygiene is not known here. What is the good of 
Home Rule if the health of the nation is completely neglected ? 
We are just now obsessed with politics. The newspapers 
talk of nothing else. Look at our hospitals ! They are few, 
insufficiently staffed, poorly equipped. Moreover, the poor 
here are too poor to pay doctors 5 fees. We must have, as 
in England, health insurance. The panel system ought to 
be introduced. Physically, India is in a bad way. Bad or 
insufficient diet has played the deuce with the people. In 
South India, for example, more than 60 per cent of the 
inhabitants have stomachs riddled with ulcers. But things 
are much worse in Travancore. Here, in Sind, out of a 
population of 12,000,000 people, nearly half suffer from 
painful stones in the bladder. And so the sorry tale goes on. 
I had hoped that the Congress, when it assumed power, 
would attend to the health of the nation. But, alas, they are 
riding their hobby-horse. 55 

“ Give them time, 55 I suggested. “ They can’t do every¬ 
thing at the same time.” 

My friend sighed and was silent. 


* * * 

Sind is a curious place. It has known contact with the 
outside world since the days of Alexander, yet, in some 
ways, it is perhaps the most insular and backward in all 
India. It has produced practically no art or literature of any 
intrinsic worth. Of science and philosophy, too, it knows 
little or nothing. The human mind here has not jumped to 
any height. It has loved to grovel in the mud. 

But I do not wish to draw up a balance-sheet of Sind’s sins. 
I am only going to refer to three practices that seem to me 
horribly cruel. 

First, there is the fell dowry system. No girl can find 
a husband unless her parents fork out a tidy sum. Her 
looks, education, parentage, do not count. It is money 
that matters. The result: there are more aged spinsters 
in Sind than in any other part of India. And these are some 
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unhappiest creatures one can find anywhere. Badly' 
fed, badly treated, theirs is an existence of protracted martyr¬ 
dom. But no one cares. I tried to take up their cause, 
but only met with rude rebuffs. That is not all. 'Anonymous 
letters were sent to the editors for whom I wrote, saying 
all sorts of things against me. A few approved of my 
efforts, but the vast majority had nothing but abuse for 
me. Who was I to try to upset their time-honoured customs ? 

I was advised to* “let sleeping dogs lie.” But a writer 
cannot put on blinkers. Something should be done to free 
these aged maidens from their harsh doom. A bill should 
be passed in the Assembly'forbidding the dowry system. 
It will come td nothing, however,- if severe penalties are 
not attached to an infringement of it. The Sindhis are past- 
masters in the art of sneaking round a thing. But they do 
understand force. 


* * . * 

Karo-kari. This is not the name of a place or a mystic 
symbol. It is a practice that obtains in certain' parts of 
Sind. It is, in brief,. legalized murder. 

By legalized I do not mean that the authorities approve 
of it or permit it, 'but that certain tribes indulge in it freely, 
consciously, in scorn of consequences. 

This is what takes place. A man seduces the wife of - 
another. The husband, on hearing of it, is entitled by the 
code of his tribe to take the lives of the guilty couple." He 
at once proceeds to the .execution. Generally, the first thing 
lie does is to cut off the nose and ears of his wife. If he is 
not satisfied with this, he kills her. Then he goes on to 
liquidate the man. It is only when he has done so that he 
will rest. 


It is not always that these murders come to light. No 
one reports them. The people of the tribe take them to be 
just retributions. And the authorities, when they discover 
them; try to punish the culprits, but, as often as not, are 
unable to find any tangible evidence or witnesses. So the 
practice persists to this day. 


* ♦ 


* 
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fig is never pleasant, but in Sind it is fraught wr 
ifors, particularly among the Hindus. As soon as a man 
is very ill, and the doctor has shaken his head dismally, 
the relatives take a hand in the matter. First, while the 
man is still alive, they begin to prepare the coffin, a sort of 
wooden cot, in his very presence. The women set up a 
howl. Then, after the sick man has touched a cow and a 
bag of money, he is stripped and taken into the bathroom. 
Here a couple of buckets of cold water are poured over 
him. Then, shivering, he is brought back into the sick- 
chamber and placed on the floor, a white sheet covering him 
from head to foot. 

Even before he is actually dead, he is treated as dead. 
How many unhappy beings die out of sheer fright I cannot 
tell; but it is pretty certain that many catch their death in 
the bathroom. It is horrible to think that in the twentieth 
century such barbarisms can still exist. There are cases 
on record when live men have been cremated. My aunt, 
for example, was pronounced dead by the doctor. There 
remained nothing to do but to take her to the burning- 
ground. Everything was ready, when my uncle happened 
to come to the town. There had been no time to 
inform him. He was astonished to hear that a hale arid 
hearty woman was dead without suffering from any serious 
disease. He had the coffin undone, and looked at the 
“ corpse.” “ Why,” he cried, “ she is alive ! ” He had 
the body taken down at once. At his orders, it was placed 
on a bed and hot compresses were applied to it. My uncle 
worked heroically for three hours or more. At last he saw 
a feeble movement. He persisted. His efforts were rewarded. 
My aunt opened her eyes slowly. Everyone in the room 
thought that it was a ghost ; so they all ran away. My 
uncle, a wise and patient man, attended to her single-handed. 
Well, my aunt lived—lived for another fifteen years. Had 
it not been for my uncle, she would have been burnt alive. 

If in educated households such things can happen, what 
must be the state of affairs among the poor and the ignorant ? 
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Christianity in. India . 

I - 

X write of Christianity, in India because Christianity is 
pait of the Indian picture and a force-to be reckoned with. 
But I cannot hope.that what I say will please everyone. 
On this subject many pretty falsehoods have been, and 
continue to be, propagated. 

\ Take, for instance, the late Dr. J. M. Farquhar. He 
often wrote with evident satisfaction about the spread of 
the Christian flidi in India.* But it seems that the learned 
doctor forgot, or chose to forget,-or did not know, or did 
not wish to know, the kind of converts that were made. 
The case to-day is not much different. ' 

It may be said at once that converts are usually made 
from among the most ignorant and depressed classes in 
the country. Those utterly destitute on on the brink of 
starvation find it convenient to embrace Christianity. Money, 
clothes,, and a job usually accompany the apparent baptism! 
The spirit of the religion is lost sight of altogether. Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy has related a story that is not without' 
point even in our own times. 

A missionary was extolling to a visiting official the virtues 
ot his last three converts. To demonstrate this he called 
them together for a test. 

- " H ? ow man Y gods are there ? ” he asked the first convert. 

Three,” replied the man. 

“ How three ? ” 

“Why, you said so. There is the Father, die Son, and 
the Holy Ghost/’ ' ’ 
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jrily the missionary turned to the second convert: 
f How many gods are there ? ” 

“ Only two.” 

“ How two ? ” 

“ Quite simple. The Son died on the Cross, there remain 
only the Father and the Holy Ghost.” 

In wrath the reverend gentleman approached the last 
convert: 

“ How many gods are there ? ” 

“Not one ! ” whispered the man. 

“How not one?” asked the missionary in horror. 

“ Why, if what you said is true then I am right. You 
said that Christ was die only true God, and as Christ died 
on the Cross thete can be no other true God.” 

One begins to wonder what these men had gained by 
giving up their own religion. They had been told that it 
was a superstition, and, sad to relate, what they had acquired 
was another superstition. 

One finds that in Japan, too, Christianity has secured no 
firmer foothold. A Japanese friend told me the following 
story: 

A missionary after converting a Buddhist, said to him : 
“ Kneel down before Lord Jesus Christ and ask him for 
anything good and he will give it to you.” 

“ Are you quite sure ? ” asked the convert. 

“ Yes, but ask for something good.” 

“ Lord Jesus Christ,” prayed the man, “ if you are as 
powerful as you are said to be, then please grant me a vision 
of Buddha whom I have not seen in my dreams for the last 
three weeks ! ” 

Cases like this make one ask whether there is ever such a 
thing as conversion. A change of the religious “ cap ” is 
a mockery. 

I myself met a man in India who was a Christian only 
on Sundays. “ The rest of the week I am as good a Hindu 
as anyone else,” he told me. 

“ What do you mean ? ” I asked. 

i( You see, it is like this. I simply could not get a job* 
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ion stared me in the face. I had heard that Fattier 
was helping those who were willing to be baptized. 
So I went to see him. I became a Christian, and he obtained 
me a job in the railway. All I have to do now is to go to 
church on Sunday mornings. Otherwise, I am a good 
Hindu.” 

Many more examples could be given of converts of'this 
or worse type. It appears that Christianity has in no vital 
fashion influenced or gripped the East. 

It may be worth while to indicate briefly the reasons 
why Christianity has not thriven in India. The cultured 
classes, with an exception here and there, have passed it by 
with a perfunctory nod. 

Why is tills so ? There must be something wrong 
somewhere. What is it ? 

Let me say at once that Christianity has had no roots in 
the Indian soil, not because there is anything the matter with 
the teachings of Jesus, but because the carriers of the religion, 
apart from a few noble individuals, have lacked the requisite 
insight. They have failed to understand the spirituality of 
the East. It is doubtful whether they themselves have 
comprehended the real nature of the Christian creed. What 
they have preached is pure and simply Churchianity. This 
leaves cultivated Indians cold, if not altogether hostile. The 
essence of Christianity is spiritual self-surrender. Now this 
self-surrender was hardly in keeping with the genius of the 
adventurers who carried Christianity into India. A religion 
more suited to favour pugnacity, greed, and the spirit of 
domination would have been more appropriate to their 
real nature. But the gospel of self-surrender uttered by 
self-seekers could carry no conviction. 

Here was a case of the two moralities. The Christians 
preached one thing and practised another. Christianity 
began to crack up from within. 

And then, though Christianity 9 inculcates the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of man, Christian missionaries 
are blissfully mindless of this. Not only blissfully mindless : 
jhey are, in actual fact, running counter to this teaching. As 
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xute and impartial observer, Dr. M. N. Dhalla, 

“ The Eastern people have learned to think of Christi¬ 
anity as entering the East as the advance guard of imperialism, 
and in an open alliance with the earthly achievements of 
the white Christian races. The doctrines preached by Christian 
missionaries do not square with the practice of the Christian 
government and Christian society. Far from embracing 
the coloured converts to Christianity as brothers and sisters 
in common religious faith, they are organized into a distinc¬ 
tive native church and carefully segregated. Even the most 
cultured among them who are in no way inferior in intelli¬ 
gence and refinement of manners to the whites, and who 
have adopted the standard of Western civilization, are con¬ 
demned to live outside the pale of the social life of the white 


community.” 

Mr. J. C. Kumarappa goes further. He calls the Church 
of India, not a house of God, but a “ White Club.” Christi¬ 
anity, as practised by its votaries, is a “ smug, comfortable, 
selfish, individualistic religion seeking its own gain.” The 
Church, continues Mr. Kumarappa, has entered into an 
unholy alliance with the State, so that the true nature of the 
religion of Jesus is completely lost sight of. 

He provides an example of this. He wrote to the Reverend 
Dr. W. Westcott, Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India, asking him to use his influence with the Govern¬ 
ment to use more humane and non-violent methods in 
dealing with the pacific demands of the Congress. The 
church dignitary turned down this simple request, quoting 
scripture to show that the Bible does not countenance revolt 
and rebellion ! Of course it was easy enough for Mr. 
Kumarappa to prove that Jesus did not hesitate to use violent 
means to act against die established order of things. 

It is, then, die missionaries who have obscured the real 
teachings of Jesus and antagonized most Indians. 

But there are deeper grounds for the rejection of Christi¬ 
anity by cultivated Indians. It is perhaps worth while to 
mention some of these.' 

Christianity is founded on a sense of sin . Sin is the fons et 
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Jesus took upon himself the penalties of sin. Most Indians 
find this unacceptable. They say, if a man has earned buffets, 
let him take the blows. The very idea of vicarious suffering 
is unacceptable to a courageous spirit. A Buddha repudiated 
it. It was he who said: “ By oneself the evil is done; 
by oneself one suffers. By oneself evil is left undone; by 
oneself one is purified. Purity and impurity belong to 
oneself; no one can purify another” (Dhammapada, 163). 
Sin, then, is a cruel fiction. But to believe in original sin 
—the doctrine of the Fall—which orthodox Christianity 
does, is nothing less than childish. To imagine that the 
eating of the fruit of a forbidden tree has condemned mankind 
for ever is to believe something grotesque and fabulously 
primitive. It is fantastic to make the fate of man depend 
on the nibbling of a fruit—however tempting it might seem. 
This reduces God to the dimensions of a Pasha who resents 
encroachments on his pet orchard. Not to mince words, 
original sin, as popular Christianity represents it, is, say the 
Hindus, nothing less than an obsession and an illusion. 
This being so, there remains nothing to do but to repeat the 
words of Omar Khayyam : 


Oh Thou, who man of baser Earth didst make. 
And who with Eden didst devise the Snake : 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and take 1 


The sense of sin, whether original or personal, hangs 
like a mill-stone round the neck of the Christian. 

But before the belief in sin comes the belief in a personal 
God who is sinned against. There would be no Christianity 
without a God as a Being . Now, although the conception 
of God as Ruler and King and Father is of great interest, 
it can neitlier be proved nor disproved. 

Jesus’ own teachings seem to boil down to this: “ Love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” This was the new command¬ 
ment he gave. All else, it appears, was integumentary to 
this teaching. 
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vould appear that since mankind finds itself on 
^ eCK of dust, the planet Terra, it must needs live as fiappily 
as it can with just those things that the earth supplies. The 
rest is a-matter of faith. Affirmations about God’s nature 
lead us nowhere. 

The Chinese seem to have dispensed with the very notion 
of God. European scholars try to extract from the Chinese 
syllables something that they suppose is equivalent to the 
European concept. Confucius, however, never troubled 
about anything but the Near. He was utterly indifferent 
to the Far. He was once asked whether there was any one 
word which might serve as a guiding principle for all one’s 
life. His reply was : “ Is there not shu l ”—that is, loving¬ 
kindness or charity; and he explained it further thus : 
“ What you do not want done to yourself, do not do to 
others.” Buddha, too, made no assertions about the nature 
of God, but concentrated upon the intelligent organization 
of life upon this earth. 

It is possible, then, to live an irreproachable life without 
celestial embroidery. God, as the Christians conceive Him, 
makes no appeal to Hindus. 

What else do Indians object to in Christianity ? 

The Sonship of Jesus, the doctrine of the Trinity—that 
God is One and Three at the same time, not a tritheism 
like the Hindu Trimurti, the story of a God born of a virgin 
to redeem the human race, the idea that many are called 
but few are chosen, the notion that man is inherently evil 
—such are some of the vital beliefs of Christian orthodoxy. 
These incomprehensible things must be believed, say the 
Hindus, or we would be damned. Further, we are asked 
to trust in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, even 
though we know them to be full of gaps and contradictions 
and meaningless myths ; and, if we happen to be Romanists, 
in the infallibility of the Pope (when he speaks ex-Cathedra). 

Cultivated Indians, who are very wise in matter? of religion, 
cannot accept these legendary accretions for living verities. 
Still, many Christians, as a rule, accept them. “He 'who 
begins by loving Christianity better than truth,” said 
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j^e, “ will proceed by loving his own sect or chufen^-^ 
^than Christianity, and end by loving himself better than 
all.” This is exacdy what has happened, say the Hindus. 

But to a mind brought up under different conditions 
these things are repugnant. Even were they presented as 
fairy-tales, they would be, as Tolstoy said, none the less 
harmful. They pervert for us the realities of life. 

Deprived of these elements, Christianity becomes Imitatio 
Christi —the Imitation of Christ—the “ path ” of Jesus. 

This path consists in an infinite compassion for all sentient 
life. This is very like the “ way ” of the Buddha. It is 
not a question of copying, but of parallel- illumination. 
Jesus, like the Buddha, came to see that all life is something 
to be pitied. To live truly, both said, one must first learn 
to die. 

Orthodox Christianity, with its embroideries, is quite 
another matter. A great deal that goes by the name of 
Christianity, say the Hindus, would, in all probability, have 
been repudiated by Jesus himself. 

But the more we become free the deeper is our homage 
to original Buddhism, essential Hinduism, and Christism— 
which are, in many ways, identical. 

How many missionaries, it may well be asked, have grasped 
this ? Very, very few indeed. Instead of trying to relate 
the inwardness of Jesus to the Scriptures of India, and 
thereby showing the people that true Christianity is a 
religion that any sensible man can accept, they have only 
antagonized the people by heaping obloquies on their cults. 

To put it frankly, they have not only misunderstood other 
religions, but their own as well. It is they who have 
betrayed Jesus. 

The real thought of Jesus is vital and vitalizing. Is there 
no one to expound it to the peoples of the East ? 1 


1 I see on going to press that in his new book. Creeds in Conflict , Mr. 
J. Leslie Belton confirms much of what I have said here. And, as 
though in answer to my silent prayer, he has given us, not only a 
picture of essential Christianity, but he has tried to relate it to the 
inwardness of India. A fine task finely executed. 
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JVhat the Mass of Educated 

Indians Read 

jAlnything interesting ? ” i asked my little sister as 
she disgustedly put down the Sunday newspaper. 

“ Nothing at all,” she said; and then, as though remem¬ 
bering something, she added : “ Well, there is a woman in 
Madras who has given birth to a monkey. How funny ! 
Read the story; it is most amusing.” 

I picked up the paper. The edition consisted of twenty- 
six pages. There were many items that arrested my attention. 
There was a letter from the Fakir of Ipi to Pandit Nehru. 
It was reproduced in full, and was most instructive. There 
was a long statement from Gandhiji about the Untouchables. 
There were other news besides. A cement factory was 
to be started" in our province, and it would provide work 
for one thousand local men. There was also a good deal 
about the outside world. Hitler, it was said, was preparing 
for war. Mussolini was in league with him, and Japan was 
going to join them. Then there was the pitiful case of the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. In fact, there was enough material 
to keep me engaged for the best part of an hour. 

And yet, curiously enough, the only item that had 
impressed my sister, who was a w r ell-educated girl, was that 
of the woman who had given birth to a monkey ! 

This set me tliinking. I decided to find out what the 
majority of educated * people read. I discovered that, so 
far as newspapers were concerned, most people resemble 
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ster. Important news, such as German preparai 
ar, die Spanish struggle, the plight of the Negus, The" 
Ignificance of the Fakir of Ipi, do not grip them. If they 
read of these occurrences at all, they quickly forget them. 
These things are so remote ! They do not touch them 
personally. 

It is true that each one has a pet topic, and turns to it at 
once. My little sister, for example, is extremely interested 
in cinema stars, and laps up anything pertaining to them. 
My younger brother is all for American Futures. He 
immediately turns to the market quotations. The price of 
cotton, of which commodity he possesses not an ounce, 
is a matter of vital importance to him. Another brother 
of mine is a cricket fan. All that relates to Hobbs or 
Sutcliffe or Bradman is his meat and drink. My father, owning 
estates, is always looking at the level of water at Attock. 
If it is thirty-six feet, he smiles; if it is thirty-two or less, 
he wears a long face. And so each has a favourite theme. 

But granting this, what do the people, as a whole, relish 
most in a newspaper ? What does really interest them ? 

After due investigation, I can only say that they are 
interested in themselves and in their counterparts. This 
does not mean that they like to read about themselves in 
a newspaper, but that events should touch them personally. 
In other words, they enjoy reading about things that may 
conceivably happen to them. 

A description of life in the Andes would leave them cold. 
They are not likely to go to that distant place. Nor are 
they moved by events in foreign countries. After all, they 
are not likely to be there. But a woman giving birth to 
a monkey, why, this might happen to any girl ! 

The average reader does not bother about the Untouchables 
or new enterprises. He glances at such news, and passes 
on. He does not care also for the tussle between the Indian 
Congress and the British Government. It does not directly 
concern him. But let something happen to a fellow mortal, 
preferably to a compatriot, particularly to a townsman, 
and he is all eyes and ears. The case of the Parsee doctor 
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lied his wife and maid in England ,a x few years 

_d everyone. Why? Because thousands of young 

Indians cross over to Europe every year, and if this is how 
they behave themselves, well, they might as well stay at 


home. 

In India editors, as a rule, give little space, to foreign 
news. The Times of India started publishing “ Letters'” 
from Europe, but few, I found, were attracted by these. 
Many, however, were interested in the doings in London, 
that the Illustrated Weekly of India prints. After all, whether 
people like the British or not, they have to deal wjth them. 
So any knowledge about them is welcome. Of course- 
snobbery has - something- to do with* it too. ' 

But what grips Indians most is items al^o^t tnoney-jnaking, 
marriage, scandal, sudden death. They "also like to hear 
tales of bribery and corfuption^ of the little sins of little 
people. Piety and religious uplift are also welcomed f>y 
them. 

Here is a story that was discussed hotly. A high-caste 
Hindu girl, the daughter of a wealthy and educated man, 
had married a Muslim. Well, there was a storm over it. 
Some, the advanced, said that it was a good thing; others, 
the old brigade, thundered that it was the end of all things. 

Again, a professors daughter, a college student, married 
someone of a slightly lower caste. The newspapers talked 
of nothing but this “ scandal.” 

All this is to say that, being interested in themselves, 
people gobble up such news. Anything that tramples upon 
tradition is pounced upon. 

As there are many educated-unemployed in India, any¬ 
thing relating to jobs is hot news. Newspapers give promi¬ 
nence to the fact. That is not all. As soon as a situation is 
advertised, the editors take a hand in the matter. They 
not only put up certain candidates, but practically tell the 
authorities whom to select ! 

A scandal, however, is the thing. An elopement, a case 
of bribery, making of counterfeit coins (India is full t of 
these), a robbery, a murder, cheating, insurance companies 
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a game well practised in India)—these are the 
really matter. The most popular English newspaper in 
India is the News of the World. 

These examples, and many more which might be mentioned, 
are trivial; but they tell us of the type of news that most 
interests Indians. 


To know what books educated Indians read, I went, 
first, to my old college. I was well acquainted with the 
librarian. Indeed, I had been friendly with him in my 
student days. 

“ What books do the students read ? ” he repeated. 
“ Well, these days the students read less. They are more 
interested in other things.” 

“For instance ? ” 

“ In sports, cinemas, drinking-parties. No, the giants of 
other days are gone. The gentlemen now don’t ask me for 
the kind of books I used to be asked for in your day. I 
don’t think a single student has asked for The Brothers 
Karamazov —your favourite book. By the way, are you 
still fond of Dostoevsky ? ” 

“ More than ever. But what books are read ? ” 

“ Mostly those bearing on their studies and, of course, 
novels.” 

“ What novels ? ” 

“ Sax Rohmer, Edgar Wallace, Marie Corelli lead, with 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Scott, and Anatole France trailing 
behind.” 

“ Do they read Kipling ? ” 

“ Oh, Kipling ! He is taboo.” 

“ Why taboo ? ” 

“ Because the last Principal objected to him. He said 
that Kipling had lowered the prestige of Indians. So I had 
to put his books away.” 

“ Do the students ever ask for E. M. Forster, T. S. 
Eliot, James Joyce, Stephen Spender, Aldous Huxley, Sean 
' O’Faoldin ? ” 

“The other day a lady student asked for The Waste 
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I gave it to her. 
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Next day she returned it, saying : 
‘To this is the famous poem ! It is wbrse than Trigo.’ I 
told her that poetry was read, not understood. But, really, 
the moderns are getting funny. I am a graduate, but I' can 
make nothing of the new writers. Either they are getting 
too clever, or I am getting too stupid. Literature is meant 
to be enjoyed, not ached over. ... t 

Here a number of students trooped in. The librarian 
told me : “ Watch what they take.” 

The first, a young man of about twenty-two, approached 
the desk with a slip and said timidly: “ May I please have 
The Waverley ? ” 

“ Which book ? ” * 

“ The Waverley.”'' 

“But that is a series. Which particular novel do you 


want r 




‘ Oh ! ” He reflected and then said : “ Which do you 


recommend ? ” 

The librarian sighed and attended to him. " Yes ? ” he 
said to the next man. 

“ I want The Red Lily” he said. 

“ Everybody wants The Red Lily. Sorry, out.” 

“ Well, then, can I have one of Edgar Wallace’s books ? ” 

“ To be sure you can.” 

A third student, tall, lean, spectacled, asked: “Any 
further volumes of Marie Corelli ? ” 

“ 1 believe you have finished the lot.” 

The rest all asked for Sax Rohmer and Dumas. Just as 
the librarian and I were about to continue our talk, a lady 
student click-clicked in. . (i ', 

“ I should like three books, please,” she said: “ The 
Red Lily of-” 

“ Of Anatole France,” said the librarian. “ Sorry, Miss, 

out.” . „ 

“ The second is one of Paul Cocky’s books. 

/‘.Sorry, again, Miss. ,Paul de Cock seems to be in great. 

demand just, now.” , 

“ All 'right. But have you something of Sax Rohmer . 
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ice again, sorry, Miss. All his books are out. 55 
I have no luck. What shall I read ? ” 

The librarian, wishing to pay me a compliment, said : 
“ Try one of Dr. Shahani’s books, Miss. The Coming of 
Karuna , I am sure, will interest you.” 

“ Who is Dr. Shahani ? A Sindhi ? ” 

“ Yes, one of our old students.” 

“ Well, can he write ? ” 

The librarian looked at me and winked. 

“ Try him, Miss.” 

“ I’ll have a look at the book. If I like the first page, 
I’ll take it.” 

“ Very good, Miss.” 

When she had the little volume, she said: “ What a 
funny title ? What does it mean ? ” 

The librarian appealed to me for help. 

“ Read the sub-title, Miss,” I said. 

“ ‘ A Vision of Creative Love,’ ” she read aloud. “ Now 
what is creative love ? ” 

“ What class are you in, Miss,” I asked. 

“ I’m a Senior B.A. student,” she said, with a proud toss 
of the head. Then she read the first sentence of the Author’s 
Preface. “ c All my life I have been a student, and hope to 
remain one to the end,’ ” she read. “ No, I don’t think I’ll 
have the book of a mere student.” 

“ Very good, Miss,” said the librarian. “ Try Edgar 
Wallace. He was a student of detection.” 

The girl did not see the sarcasm. She went away with a 
volume in hand, glad that she had what she wanted. 

“You are not angry ? ” asked the librarian. 

“ Angry ? Certainly not. I am very much obliged to 
you for giving me the opportunity of finding out what the 
youngsters of to-day are reading.” 

“ Thinking is a disease that h&s not yet spread in India,” 
remarked the librarian sagely. 

* * * 

At a public library. The man in charge is a Goanese, 
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Yed by an Eurasian girl. I ask him, after some desultory 
conversation, what the readers ask for here. 

“ Most of our subscribers are Europeans and Parsees,” 
he said. “ Novels are what they demand.” 

“ What novels ? ” 

“ Any that happen to be fashionable at the time.” 

“ And what do the Indians take in ? ” 

“ Mostly Reynolds, Charles Garvice, Marie Corelli, Sax 
Rohmer, Edgar Wallace.” 

“ Have you in the library any books of the moderns ? ” 

“ We have Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Thomas Hardy, Joseph Conrad.” 

So those were the moderns ! 

“ Anything of Aldous Huxley, of E. M. Forster, of Charles 
Morgan ? ” 

“ We have a Forster here. It is called A Passage to India .” 

“ Is it ,in demand ? ” 

“Not much. Old Englishwomen ask for it mostly.” 

“ Anything of T. S. Eliot ? ” 

“ No, nothing.” 

“ And what do the Parsees read ? ” 

“ Novels, as I said. They take the same books as the 
English do. But there is orie peculiarity about them. They 
like bigger type.” 

“Why?” 

“ Don’t you know ? Most of them, practically all of them, 
are suffering from some sort of eye trouble.” 

“How’s that?” 

“ Inbreeding. The defect is perpetuated and increased. 
Unless the Parsees intermarry, they will, in the course of 
some generations, become blind.” 

Then I recalled that I had scarcely seen a Parsee without 
spectacles. To save their eyes they read very little. Yet, 
of all Indians, they are the most literate. 


To round off my inquiries I went to a large bookstall? 
the most up to date in town. It so happened that the 
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ir turned out to be an old college friend of n^nj 
/once rushed forward to greet me. After news had 
exchanged, he insisted oh my having a glass of beer 
with him. It was a little before lunch, and so I accepted his 
offer with thanks. 

As we sat drinking in an inner room, with the electric 
punkah whirring over our heads, my friend said : “To¬ 
morrow I have an urgent appointment, but I fear I cannot 
keep it. It is most annoying. My partner has chosen this 
time to fall ill.” 

“ Very important ? ” 

“ Well, yes. I have to meet a girl. Between ourselves, 
she’s a peach.” 

“ Ha ! Ha ! an affair of the heart ? ” 

My friend toyed with the guinea dangling from his watch- 
chain—a sure sign of prosperity in India—and said : “ Yes, 
such chances don’t come our way every day.” 

“ Well, go. It will be a change for you. If you can trust 
me, I shall look after your shop. It will be a pleasant 
distraction for me.” 

“ You are a brick ! I accept your offer most gratefully. 
On this we must have another drink. Chokra (boy), two 
more lagers.” 

When we had consumed these, my friend told me the 
prices of books and newspapers. He also informed me what 
to charge Indians, and what the British. The prices, in the 
case of the latter, were higher. 

It was thus that I became a bookseller for a day. 

The morning was calm. At eleven my first customers 
were two students, who wanted the first and second volumes 
of the Mysteries of the Court of London . I gave them what 
they asked for. They went away, excited and expectant. 
At midday a car drew up in front of the shop. A patewalla 
(liveried attendant) opened the door and stood at attention. 
A moment later a woman, dressed in a white silk frock 
and a dainty hat, entered. I recognized her at once. Only 
a week ago I had met her in her own house. But she showed 
no surprise to see me attending to her. Without doubt, 
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E^did not remember me, or if she did, she wished to forget 
it. I served, her. She asked for Everybody s Magazine and 
the Illustrated Weekly . Then, without looking at me, she 
said : “ Can you conceivably have The Stars Look Down ? ” 

“To be sure I have it,” I said. 

“ May I have a look at it ? ” 

“ Certainly, Madam.” 

I gave her the book. 

“ Don’t you have a lending department ? ” she asked. 

“ No, Madam. You had better try the public library.” 

“ They never have the books you want.” 

“I’m sorry, Madam. But why not take this .one ? You 
will forget the price.” 

“ You are slick, aren’t you ? ” she said, still without 
looking at me. 

“ I beg your pardon, Madam ! ” 

She continued to finger the book. Then, brusquely, she 
said : “ No, thanks,” and returned the volume to me. 

“ Anything else, Madam ? We have quite a collection of 
new novels.” 

“ No, thanks.” 

She paid, and was gone. I could not help wondering 
at her attitude. Why this long deliberation over a three- 
and-sixpenny novel ? Her husband, I knew, was the third 
most important official in the province and drew quite a fat 
salary. But, apparently, novels are borrowed, not read. 

However, two hours later she returned. Would I change 
the Illustrated Weekly for John O' Londons ? 

I saw at a glance that she had read the Weekly; but I 
changed it all the same. 

“ Thank you so much,” she said, hurrying away. 

The afternoon was, on the whole, dull. It seemed to me 
endless. At six, people began to come in again. Most 
bought newspapers. A young man, very smartly dressed, 
asked for the News of the World , and when he had it, folded 
it and put it in his inside pocket. Obviously, he did not 
like to be seen carrying it. 

Somehow we began to talk. He told me that he had 
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^ England, had passed two years at Faraday Housfe 
very nearly married a German girl. 

“ Why didn’t you ? ” I asked. 

Suddenly he noticed a scratch on his shoe. He looked at 
it and appeared to be very concerned. “ Some rascal,” he 
muttered, “ has trod oh my right foot. He has ruined my 
shoe. The mark will not go.” 

He looked so worried that I almost laughed. 

“It is no joking matter,” he told me. “ I can’t get 
another pair like that here. I should have preferred a blow 
to this.” 

“ On the face ! ” 

“ I shouldn’t have minded it. The ache would have dis¬ 
appeared after a time, but this bloody scratch is permanent.” 

When he was gone, I was glad that he had not married 
the German girl. 

However, other customers were coming in. As I was 
attending to some, a European couple entered. They waited 
a minute or so, and then the man boomed : “ Hey, kitabwalla 
(bookseller), hurry up.” 

I looked at the man. He was tall, lean-fdced, dressed in 
khaki shirt and shorts. The woman, I noticed, was short, 
dumpy, frowsy-looking. I ignored the words, and went on 
serving the customers who had come first. 

A moment later, seeing that I was busy, die man thundered : 
“ Will you hurry up, kitabwalla ! I am not accustomed to 
wait.” 

^ You are a Scotchman, aren’t you ? ” I said, coming up 
to him. 

“ Anyway, I’m not a native.” 

“ Natives have learnt to wait their turn. It is time you 
did the same. First come, first served—that’s the motto of 
this place.” 

“ Indians are becoming cheeky these days,” said the 
woman. “ I think he ought to be taught better manners.” 

The man, thus encouraged, said to me: “ If you don’t 
attend to me this minute, I shall-” 

“ Yes, go on,” I said. 
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break this stick on your back.” 
^¥ou will I Try it ! ” 
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There might have been a row had not at this juncture 
Mr. Perkins come in. Seeing him, the tall Scotchman in 
khaki stood at attention and salaamed. 

“ Hullo, Dr. Shahani, what are you doing here ? ” asked 
Mr. Perkins, whom I knew very well. 

“ Having a bit of fun,” I said. 

“ Can I trouble you to give me The Illustrated London 
News , Tatler , The Sketchy and anything else that you think 
is worth reading.” 

“ You don’t mind waiting a minute, do you ? ” 

“ Not at all; not at all.” 

When I had attended to all, I turned to the cantankerous 
Scotchman and his spouse. “ Now, then, your turn,” I 
said. “ What can I give you ? ” 

“ So you are the Dr. Shahani ? ” said the man. 

“ I don’t know what you mean by the.” 

“ I’m sorry I lost my temper,” said the man. “ I thought 
you were a mere native.” 

He was adding insult to injury. “I am a mere native,” 

I remarked. “ So are you. However, what do you want ? ” 

“ May I please have the latest issue of True Romances ? ” 

I gave it to him. Then a thought struck me, and I said: 
“ Whoever buys a copy of True Romances gets a free copy 
of the Book of Etiquette. Do you care to have it ? ” 

“ Free ? ” cried the man. 

“ Yes. But there is one condition. You must promise to 
read it from cover to cover.” 

“ That I do. But you are not pulling my leg ? ” 

“ No.” I gave him the Book of Etiquette. He and his 
wife went away quite satisfied. 

Of course I paid in 7s. 6d. for the book. But that is not 
the end. Next day quite a crowd of Anglo-Indians bought 
True Romances and asked for free copies of the Book of 
Etiquette ! 

I do not know how my friend faced the situation. 
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The Intellectual Climate of India 


3 ome. seventy odd years ago was born in a little Indian 
town a child who was to change the destinies of India.: 
Gandhiji. 'It is a name that even street arabs in the West 
know. 

Whatever may be the faults of this man—and they are 
many—his simple humanity, his honesty, his selflessness, 
his beauty of soul, outweigh all his faults and foibles. Time, 
which is a stern judge and an infallible critic, has only thrown 
his figure into sharper relief; and whatever follies may be 
ascribed to him, no one, in East or West, can pronounce 
his name without respect, without associating it with an 
epoch that will remain eternally memorable in the annals 
of Indian history. True, the ages of the Vedas, of the 
Upanishads, of Buddha, of Asoka, of Gupta, of the Moguls, 
of the British, are incontestably great: but the age of 
Gandhiji is infinitely more important. It is the meeting- 
place of dedicated souls. 

It is a time worthy of the attentions of all peoples, a time 
when Tilak and Gokhale, Das and Motilal Nehru, Tagore 
and Iqbal, and many another choice spirit, both Hindu and 
Muslim, have fought and suffered not for a little cosy corner 
in Valhalla, but for national independence. Country first, 
self last, has been the noble motto of these noble souls. 

Whence came this miraculous change, especially in a 
country where selfishness motivates all ? “A gift of the 
gods,’ 5 will say the pious. Maybe; but gifts have to be 
merited* “ A matter of chance,” will cry the sceptics. But 
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^ theory of chance is a lazy theory: it explains nothnjjg% 
^t^gives to things the dignity that belongs to men, Gandhiji 
'will call it the result of national Karma; but Gandhiji is a 
very modest man. With all deference, I will tell him that 
it is due to the efforts of men like himself. We might grant 
that the whole of the Elizabethan age conspired to produce 
Shakespeare; but we must also grant that the Elizabethan 
age is nothing without Shakespeare. No, as that wise man 
William James put it, men create epochs. Activity, not 
passivity, is the force that lies behind the universe. Destiny 
is not an outside agency; we have a hand in its shaping. 

But how arose this new spirit? What made the great 
men take this particular line of action ? 

The spirit of contrariety has something to do with it. 
Just as the English, the least poetical of peoples, have pro¬ 
duced some of the finest poets in the world, so Indians, the 
most selfish of peoples, have produced the greatest number of 
ascetics. 

But to say this is only to say part of the truth. It is due 
mostly to the attitude of die British. For a long time they 
continued to tread on the corns of Indians; at last came 
a day when Indians began to stink in their own nostrils. 
Natives, coloured men, niggers, a race of Babus and Banias 
—these were some of the pretty epithets lavished upon 
them. Indians returned from England sad and humiliated. 
The Colonists, more British than die British, went further. 
They treated Indians, as they still do, as inferior beings. 
There was a lifnit to meekness. 

Then came the Russo-Japanese War. The complete 
victory of Nippon galvanized the whole East. So Europeans 
were, after all, not invincible ! What Japan could do, any 
other Eastern nation might do. European prestige received 
a death-blow. 

Vivekananda went to America, and eclipsed every other 
orator. Ke made the despised Indian culture respected. 
In far-away Bengal arose a dainty poet who took the London 
literary world by storm and was thought good enough to 
receive the Nobel Prize. In South Africa, an insignificant 
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, called Mr. Gandhi, was showing what stuff he 
was made of. Came Bhose, with instruments and theories 
so ingenious that European men of science sat up and took 
notice. Arose Ramanujan, whose mathematical genius out- 
soared that of any other man living. A mere bpy, he 
invented problems that have-not yet been solved. A little 
girl, Toru Dutt, warbled - in English so sweetly that Sir 
Edmund' Gosse was charmed. Arrived Sarojini Naidu, an 
authentic poetess. Suddenly sprang into the forefront 
Mohammed Iqbal, with a beauty and grandeur all his own. 
Many other great Indians, both Hindu and Muslim, carried 
the torch of Indian culture further. 

India woke up with a start. She was, after all, not so 
savage or decadent as she had been given to believe. Educated 
men and women realized with a shock of delight that, taken 
all in all, they were second to none. 

A few intrepid European spirits—a Schopenhauer, a 
Nietzsche,'an Anatole France, a Romain Rolland, an “A. E.,” 
a Yeats, a Laurence Binyon—paid homage to Indian art and 
culture. The list has continued to multiply. 

But a still more difficult thing remained to be done. A 
general awareness of India’s importance, a union of hearts 
and souls, a coalition of wills, a universal desire for equality 
of status with the British had to be achieved. 

Gandhiji dedicated his life to this task. Repression only 
made him more determined. There is no liberator like 
sorrow. It is difficult to see what kind of literature Russia 
would have produced had it not been for the despotism of 
the Tsars. Liberty, such as men enjoyed in England and 
France, would perhaps have converted Dostoevsky into 
another Marquis de Sade. Pain deepened him. So it did 
Gandhiji. To talk of Ruskin and Tolstoy having shaped 
him is to talk nonsense pure and simple. Books may move, 
but'they cannot frame character Only life, with its experi¬ 
ences of good and evil, can do so. Gandhiji is Gandhiji 
because he has suffered. The tragic and inhuman words : 
“ I feel, therefore I cry,” must ever be on his lips. He is 
human:—all too human. 
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consciously, unreservedly he has given his 
He has toiled like a hero to give the people a tt£w 
bone. India, as yet, is an invalid; but she cannot 
remain so for long. The rich wine of Gandhiji’s ideas is 
beginning to take effect. Everywhere people are asking 
the why and wherefore of things. The Indian to-day has 
begun to squeeze out the slave in his blood drop by drop. 
He is no longer awed by the British. 

I say “ awed ” advisedly; because fear was the worst 
thing that had happened to India. I know a well-known 
Hindu scholar in London who never feels at home in English 
society. He is always afraid that someone might insult him. 
He makes friends with the working-class people. And when 
you ask him why, he says: “ Because they are human.’* 
It is as though the glory of the rainbow could only be seen 
in cabbage water. 

But there it is. He belongs to a generation of Babuified 
Indians. By this I do not mean to say that he is not culti¬ 
vated ; no, he is a very fine thinker, one of the clearest I 
have met; but that he has not got rid of his inhibitions. 

Young Indians of to-day are quite different. I happened 
to be on the same boat with the Indian Davis Cup team. 
Two members of the party impressed me very much: one 
was a Muslim youth of about twenty-two, and the other a 
Hindu boy of about nineteen. Both, in their free and easy 
manners, were the very antithesis of the Indian of some 
fifteen or twenty years ago. They played, they danced, 
they laughed, they enjoyed themselves in every way. The 
Hindu youth was a great favourite with all, and everyone, 
both Indian and English, had a good word for him. When 
he left with his companions at Suez, en route for Cairo, we 
seemed to be missing him. An Englishman remarked to 
me a couple of days later: “ It is a pity the boy is gone. 
He was so gay and carefree ! Something is lacking on the 
boat.*; 

This speaks for itself. Young Indians of to-day, I repeat, 
have freed themselves from the abjectness of their elders. 
They are beginning to take the world on their own. They 
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^^ g and testing their powers. Even the rank material^ 
ismSof most of them is clean and healthy. There is no 
phosphorescence of corruption here. No doubt, in time, 
they will strike a balance between desire and reason. 

But this applies only to educated and bungaloid India. 
The masses are still steeped in darkness. The siren voice 
of the Congress keeps on calling them. Will they listen ? •' 

Napoleon said that an army marches on its stomach. 
Not only an army. The masses too follow die leader or 
party that can fill their bellies and improve their lot generally. 
The hungry and the starved have no patience with tellers 
of, pretty fairy tales. Whenever I have told the peasants 
that the land is theirs, they have listened patiently, but in 
their minds, I am sure, they have called me a humbug, if 
not worse. The fact is, they see no sign of #hat I say. They 
can only apprehend truth in the concrete. I think it was 
very wise of our ancestors to set up images of the gods. 
The masses saw these and worshipped. The idea, of Biiahma, 
a union of being and non-being, would have seemed td 
them a meaningless collocation of words. So it is with 
political ideas. The peasants will understand that the land 
is theirs when they actually have'.it. As it is, Congress 
propaganda is like seed diat falls on barren ground. , • 

But the peasants have become restless. They are not 
satisfied with things as they are. But they lack direction, 
cohesion, initiative. What they want is a leader. And this, 
as yet, is not forthcoming. 

The workers, too, are, for the most part, ignorant and. 
disorganized. It is true they are better paid to-day than 
they ever were before; still, except an individual here and 
there, they accept their lot as mere drudges. They have 
learnt to go on strikes in large cities, but in this, as in other 
matters, they have been mostly “ inspired.” They do not 
realize their worth or strength.. Nor are they aware of 
their rights. Increase of wages has only given them greater 
opportunities for indulging their pet vices. Take, for 
example, the Harijjans, for whom Gandhiji has done so 
much. A lawyer of forty years’ experience told me that 
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mforts and amenities enjoyed by these people h; 
corrupted them. They do not know how to utilize 
their leisure. When they are not working, they are either 
drinking or making love to their neighbours’ wives. The 
result: constant brawls and litigation. “What they make,” 
said the lawyer, “ they pay me to get them out of trouble. 
And they are perfectly happy ! They appear to be getting 
a kick out of life. But, surely, Gandhiji had no intention 
of giving them facilities for mischief-making. The worst of 
it is that, while remaining uneducated, they are acquiring a 
taste for the good things of this world. It is the letting 


loose of Caliban. ...” 

The middle-classes, as I have related elsewhere, are in a 
bad way. Their present decrepit condition is due partly 
to their own dissensions and weaknesses, partly to the topsy- 
turvyism introduced by the many movements of Gandhiji, 
partly to the indifference of the authorities. They, however, 
blame the British Government for all their misfortunes. 

The younger folk, among the middle-classes, unable to 
obtain Government posts, are turning rebels and revolu¬ 
tionaries. India has a real educated-unemployed problem. 
So far nothing has been done in this connection. Yet, in 
many ways, it is a most urgent question. The fault, partly, 
is the Government’s. Jobs are filled, not on merit or 
suitability, but on vague and obscure grounds, which, in 
the end, turn out to be mere favouritism and wire-pulling. 
This is a vicious practice. It embitters the candidates and 
drives them to underground tactics. Very often it inspires 
hatred in them for Britain. Why for Britain ? Because 
they have now created Public-Service Commissions. These 
are nominated by the Governors of the various provinces, 
and do just what they are told or expected to do. But I 
have already spoken about these August Bodies at some 
length. Suffice it to say here that they have proved to be a 
great disappointment. 

The greatest change, however, is the one that has come 
over our writers and artists. Gandhiji has given them a 
national outlook. They are proud to call themselves Indian. 
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ave also ceased to follow, eyes closed, mouth wide 
open, English creative spirits, though they are always willing 
to learn. They are sounding their own depths and producing 
out of their own inner resources. So far, it is true, we have 
given the world no outstanding masterpieces, but these will 
come. There is intense activity in the vernacular literatures 
of India. And art, too, specially in Bengal, is putting forth 
new leafage. 

“A. E.” once said to me : “ Ireland has had a poetic period; 
now she is having a realistic period; we are waiting for the 
philosophic period. It will come.” 

The reverse is the case with India: we have always had 
a philosophic period; we have also had many a poetic 
period ; we are still awaiting a realistic period. 

Will it come ? There are signs that it is already with us. 
Those who have ears for such things can hear the first faim 
preludings. 

But what do I mean by a realistic period ? Not Zolaism, 
but a belief in the reason and reality of die bright Olympus 
of appearance. Earth and its ardours are not to be despised, 
but taken for what they are worth. 

This does not mean that we should be immersed in politics 
and forget our ancient dreams. No. Politics is too much 
with us. It is in a fair way to rub out every other activity. 
Our newspapers talk of nodiing else. As an Indian poet 
said to me : “ It is polyteeks, polyteeks, polyteeks. Always 
polyteeks ! ” No, we do not want this. God save us from 
the plague of polyteeks ! 

To-day, in India, reason, imagination, and sensibility 
have not united in a happy trinity. The spirit of self- 
criticism, too, is lacking. We are desperately anxious to 
hide our miseries, our cruelties, our villainies, instead of 
exposing diem fearlessly and calling for reform. It is a grave, 
though pardonable, fault with us that we like to be praised. 
When someone abuses us we are scandalized. Can there be 
such a barbarian ? we think. We almost feel as though 
someone has not played cricket when he criticized us. We 
are such fine fellows. This attitude makes for self-corn- 
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icy. Indians do not understand the medicinal viri 
hy and satire. 

In brief, balance and poise are still wanting. But New 
India is yet a child in the go-cart. Give it time : it will grow. 
Ripeness will come with the years. 

But what "do nine-tenths of Indians want ? Revolution ? 
Rebellion ? Anarchy ? Bloodshed ? The doom of Britain ? 
The rule of the Congress ? No, nothing of the kind. They 
only ask the right to live, to love, to create. 

He who denies them this, however powerful, will come to 
a smash-up. 
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Possible Words 

(Dedicated to Friends in India and England) 

“T 

It is better to travel than to arrive,” says an Arab 
proverb. I agree. © 

My pilgrimage through the Indian world is over. And 
now I am asked: “ What have you brought back with 
you ? ” Must I conclude ? 

There are those who know what they want and the way 
to get there. Personally, I have always found this world of 
facts and valuations a somewhat enigmatic fabric. I crave 
more light. 

I cannot sum up India in one phrase. I cannot say like 
a certain good English bishop that all is fair here, and man 
alone is vile. Nor, like a Japanese traveller, can I call my 
country a “ land of sin and sorrow.” 

No, I have no such manufactured judgment to offer. The 
mystery of experience is too deep for me. Men, everywhere, 
are better than they seem. 

I have stopped at many a shrine in India, but lingered at 
none. I have seen, heard, and noted things, and passed on. 
The foregoing pages contain all that fate has flung into my 
bowl. 

Facts first, theories after. I have been true to my long- 
established rule. 

But, though unwilling to indulge in hasty generalizations, 

1 will say this. In a time such as ours, when all problems 
have assumed grotesque proportions, when all questions are 
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amed, when lies have become the order of the 
e intellect, has more and more abdicated its claims^ 
the marsh-lights of sentimentality have sprung up on 
all points of the horizon, when men have no sheet-anchor, 
but float hither and thither clutching at'any flotsam and 
jetsam they can lay hold of, it is salutary to see everything 
without illusion, without naivete, withou ^parti-pris, without 
tears or gnashing of teeth. I do not think I have indulged 
in any prejudices or postjudices. I offer no compromise. 
No half-truths. No comforting make-believe. I have not 
looked at men through their ideas, but rather at ideas through 
the men who held them. 

If the picture I have painted is more sombre than bland, 
it is naturally so. I am not conscious of false venerations. 
I have not taken myths for verities. I have not seen 
soap bubbles as glimmering stars. There are no puerile 
adorations here.. Nor, I would add, any stupid vilifications. 

I think one does not serve usefully one’s country, one’s 
cause, one’s society, one’s friends, one’s near and dear ones, 
by falsely glorifying them, by refusing to cast on them the 
searchlight of one’s intelligence. Those who believe in 
bloated words, dead words, words that .mean nothing or 
anything, let them have recourse to them. For myself, I 
prefer to call a spade a spade. 

This.book, I hope, is full of plain-speaking. Here is 
some more. * * 


Indians are perhaps the most misunderstood of all peoples. 
Any stick is good enough to beat them with. Europeans 
and Americans have the most fantastic notions about them. 
I fancy I have. shown, however imperfectly, that they are 
poor puzzled souls, doing their best to come to terms with 
life, just as other men are trying elsewhere in this mad but 
beautiful world of ours. They are, these Indians, no better 
or worse than their brethren in other countries. But they 
possess qualities and defects that are peculiarly their own. 
A little might be said about these. 

But before I proceed further, I should like to remove a 
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Ip^dmmonly accepted errors. It is generally thought in 
the 'West—and, what is worse, even in England—that 
Indians are inscrutable. This is a foolish legend. The fact 
is, this species of God, known as the Oriental, is much more 
communicative and friendly, free and frank, than the Wes¬ 
terner. Indeed, if Indians can be charged with anything, 
it is with wearing their hearts on their sleeves for daws to 
peck at. They will tell you in five minutes all about them¬ 
selves and their problems. Only, a right approach must be 
made to them. The peoples of the West never seem to 
achieve this. Their airs of superiority, their aloofness, their 
imperative mood of speech freeze Indians. Like the sensi¬ 
tive plant of Shelley, they shrink back, at the least rough 
touch. 

Then, Indians are dismissed as “ mystical.” The word 
mystical is always used as a term of abuse. How naive is 
this valuation ! A little inquiry shows that the phenomenon 
of mysticism is omnipresent, even among die practical and 
commonsensical British. Think of Shakespeare, Blake, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, “A. E.” And mysticism, like 
poetry, is a gift. Not everyone is blessed widi it. But 
Indians, as Sir Francis Younghusband has pointed out again 
and again, are certainly more sensitive to the over-tones 
and under-tones of life and thought dian other men elsewhere. 
This might be called a racial quality. 

Again, foreigners often speak of “ the brooding East/ 
of “ that r^ce of fakirs and fanatics,” and of “ unstable and 
unpractical people ” in connection with India. These are, 
unfortunately, not utter untruths, but only half-truths, and 
a^ &uoi even more misleading and harmful. 

Curious as it may seem, in a way, Indians are the absolute 
antithesis of the British. Hence, perhaps, the fundamental 
lack of understanding. For while Indians subordinate the 
seen to the unseen, the British are mainly conscious of the 
world of eye and touch. 

Which of the two peoples is the more practical it is really 
difficult to say. But, perhaps, they meet a rclours. Eternity 
and Time are one and indivisible. 
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jally, however, Indians have much in common 
3 ns' and the French. 

tie things that agitated Tolstoy and Dostoevsky to 
fever point are precisely the tilings that agitate every culti¬ 
vated Indian. To Tolstoy, one observes, nothing mattered 
so much as ^the saving of his soul: to Dostoevsky the 
meaning of' life haunted night and day. Both these quests 
have long been familiar to the children of India. To 
Western Europeans Tolstoy in his old age presents a sorry 
spectacle—an oak blasted by the lightning—but to Indians 
he comes^as a fellow seeker. So, in his different way, 
the convulsed terror-haunted Dostoevsky, putting out his 
tongue at the stars and arraigning the very Almighty. ' ’ 
The world, after all, seems to be shaped by idealist^and 
dreamers. Rousseau, perhaps, did more to change the 
physiognomy of Europe than many a king or legislator. 
But even a greater change was wrought by that other won¬ 
derful Frenchman, Napoleon. Modern Europe, it seems, 
has more of the Napoleonic stamp upon it than that of any 
other man. This soldier was a dreamer and poet at heart. 
But he did not confine his reveries to paper. He believed in 
deeds. Napoleon, like Jesus, worked for the translation of 
his dreams into action. Yes, it was one of his dreams to 
secure lasting peace and good government for Europe, but 
he knew, knew too well, that these things could not be had 
unless there was one and only one master of Europe. Towards 
this end he concentrated his unrivalled powers. He failed 
—but what dreamer has not failed ? Indeed, we might say 
Vwith one of Ibsen’s heroes: 


One day you shall know 

That triumph’s height is overthrow. ^ 

Now just as Rousseau and Napoleon. were idealists and 
dreamers, so to-day Tago.^e and Gandhiji are the same. 
But whereas Rousseau and Napoleon, possessing the 
Western mind, whose essence is the assertion of the ego, 
tried to force their ideas upon others, <fagore and Gandhiji, 
possessing the Eastern mind, whose'.essence is the rnnihila- 
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r^of the ego, are trying to infect others with their dreams. 
ie gospel of universal brodierhood preached by the one 
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and the gospel of non-violence insisted upon by the other 
are sinking into the hearts and minds of the people at large, 
because these represent their secret and atavistic urges. But 
Gandhiji, as the more intense of the two dreamers, has 
suffered more. Every time that a slap has been given him, 
he has merely turned the other cheek, and every time he 
has received a still harder blow. 

This poet of inaction, or rather of higher action, for 
passivity is in itself a kind of activity, typifies the soul of 
India. This short, sparsely clad man, lithe as a panther, 
living on a few dates and a cup of goat-milk, praying, fasting, 
suffering, and yet blessing all; this man, with wild staring 
eyes and bent back, living in this world yet not of it, gazing, 
perpetually gazing inwards, uttering strange inexplicable 
things; misunderstood, maligned and yet content; this 
man, in his utter selflessness, loving-kindness and respect for 
truth, reminds us sharply of that other one who some two 
thousand years ago blessed the barren plains of Judasa. 
The prophet of Galilee hung limp and bleeding on the 
Cross, but his message has lived and will continue to live. 
The Indian sage, too, is bearing a bitter cross, but one feels 
that his sayings and doings will leave their mark on mankind. 
We are the oddest of savages. We first kill our prophets, 
physically or spiritually, and then worship their corpses. 

It is now not difficult to realize that the first thing that 
distinguishes the Indian is his intense spirituality—the un¬ 
ending search for eternal things. It is this quality, one finds, in 
retrospect, that has kept India safe from decline and death. 
Rome is gone; Babylon is gone; and so many a more powerful 
civilization; but India endures because of its life of the spirit. 

Next to the Indian’s spirituality comes his high idealism. 
He is ever trying to transcend the actual by the real. For 
this reason it is always a model that he is seeking. A Rama, 
a Krishna, a Sita, a Radha, a Drupadi, have a tremendous 
influence over the lives of millions of people. Idealism is 
appreciated in India as it is nowhere else. 
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third striking fact about the Indian is his surpass! 
of absorption. New religions, new cultures, new. 
icfeals and new ways of living do not repel' him. He adapts 
himself to these with astonishing ease. Foreigners have 
often wondered at his marvellous facility in acquiring lan¬ 
guages. If one probes this trait further one finds that it is 
rooted in the desire to know truth from- all sides. All sorts 
of religions, cults, and ideas have flourished unmolested in 
India. There has never been such a thing as the Inquisition. 
It is possible to be sceptic, an agnostic, an atheist, a nihilist, 
and yet a^ Hindu. None of these unorthodox thinkers are 
to be disparaged: they are trying to find truth in their own 
way—and that is all that is needed to be a good Hindu. 

The fourth fact to notice about the Indian is his rever¬ 


ence for the past, a He is absolutely unwilling to throw over¬ 
board hrs heritage and start on new-fangled experiments. 
Bolshevism has no chance in India. The Indian has ever 
displayed a tendency to reconcile the past, however mili¬ 
tant, with the present. For this reason there is no discon¬ 
tinuity between the different ages of Indian thought. 

Connected with this reverence for the past is the Indian’s 
aversion to change violently. Therefore no revolution, 
unless it is provoked on religious grounds, is ordinarily to 
be feared in India. This characteristic puts the Indian apart; 
and, iii this, he is very, very unlike the Westerner who is 
never satisfied with things as they are. “ What has been 
good enough for my father is good enough for - me ”—so 
argues the average man. Millions of Indian peasants, rather 
than leave the lands where their ancestors laboured, prefer 
to eke out a miserable existence. The present writer, as a 
landlord, has noticed with dismay men accepting long hours, 
unjust terms, and even bad masters for purely sentimental 
reasons. Perhaps this is due to sluggishness. And if so, 
then this sluggishness is the prime cause of political and 
economic sickness in India. 

The last thing to record anout the Indian is his phenomenal 
touchiness. He will bear anything but a slight. Pat him 
on the back, and you can do anything with him. Hurt his 
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and there is no appeasing him. There have been 
r^long ruptures between near relatives because of one 
harsh or imprudent word used. Rather than endure the 
jeers of his own kith and kin the Indian would drudge uncom¬ 
plainingly for a foreigner. To be thought well of in his 
village or home is more important to him than tons of glory 
elsewhere. 
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Such, in brief, are some of the deeper impulsions of the 
Indian spirit. They colour the efforts of peasant and prince 
alike, and create life under the very ribs of death. But the 
picture has a reverse side. Let me dwell somewhat on this. 


* * 


* 


What’s wrong with Indians ? 

Our cardinal fault is that, as a race, we *ack on new things 
but do not assimilate them. We have a certain set of notions, 
due to environmental and societal influences, which we 
cling to with a tenacity diat is truly awful. In this we are 
like the Jews. They, too, whatever happens to them, remain 
at bottom Jews. So do we. I once asked an Israelite : “ Who 
is a good Jew ? ” Pat came the reply: “ He who obeys a 
Rabbi.” Who is a good Indian ? He wdio does as the 
pundits of his tribe ordain. So most of us are content to 
plough ancient furrows. Our adoption of the civilization 
of the West is not due to any intrinsic appreciation of it 
(Gandhiji has been saying: “ Back to the past ”), but 
because it will help us to “ get on in the world.” Thus we 
have not absorbed and digested Europeanism, but tagged 
it on to us as a ready-made cloak. It does not sit well on us. 
Of Western culture and its inner vitality we know practically 
nothing. 

Closely allied to this spiritual impermeability is our want 
of the critical spirit. We are, perhaps, the only people who 
do not examine what we receive. We take anything that 
comes widi open arms—no matter what it is or how fatuous 
it is. This is not wise toleration, but lazy acquiescence. In 
no other country can there be found such a hotch-potch of 
religions, philosophies, beliefs, customs, manners, habits. 
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of thinking for ourselves and deciding for ourselves, 
Ve content ourselves with saying: “ Everything comes 

from God and so is as good as anything we have.” This is 
sheer intellectual inertia; not only inertia but dangerous 
inertia. It is responsible for the topsy-turvydom that pre¬ 
vails in our modes of thought and feeling. But it is only 
fair to say that the frailty goes back to our ancestors, the 
ancient Aryans. They did not pick and choose among the 
indigenous cults and. ideas they came across, but quietly 
incorporated them into their own systems. Seen in this 
light, the c^ste-system appears a wonderful flash of insight. 
But for it, Vedism would have been swamped by inferior 
and cheaper, modes of thought and sentiment. But the 
caste-system was breaking up even as early as 600 b.c. 
Buddha saw that ii: was both unjust and inadequate. What 
he wanted was a purification of the Aryan ideal. So he set 
about reforming things. He was the first critic that India 
has produced. Bharata and Sankara were two others. Then 
there is a Jong line of copyists. Recent times, again, have 
given us many reformers. Indeed, India is a land of re¬ 
formers par excellence . But, on the whole, we are unable to 
distinguish between chalk and cheese. A crow is as good 
to us as a swan. Tagore had to obtain die Nobel Prize to 
be thought fine in India; Iqbal had to be praised by Mr. 
Herbert Read and others before we could see any good in 
him; and so it has been and is. We must learn to judge 
for ourselves. As it is, India is suffering from an acute 
attack of mentaf and spiritual indigestion. A strong purgative 
is what she needs. 

Then, owing to centuries of subjection, we have forgotten 
the noble virtues of frankness, fair-dealing, straightforward¬ 
ness. To succeed with our masters, we have had to resort 
to cunning, duplicity, lying, double-dealing—in fact, to 
every kind of underhand trick. This has vitiated our 
character. An Englishman, when asked to take on a new 
job, will say: “ It’s too much for me. I fear I can’t do 
justice to it.” The Indian, in similar Case, will reply, even 
when he knows he is unequal to it“ Just le^ve it 19 me* 
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re child’s play to me.” This boastfulness is rrfesl: 
oying: it leads to a lot of waste of time. We always 
prefer an over-statement to an under-statement. Thus we 
are not really trusted by the British : they find us undepend¬ 
able. If we wish to be respected, we must revise this silly 
habit of ours. 

Perhaps due to our climate, perhaps owing to centuries 
of false thinking, we are not a race of doers. We suffer 
from terrible Oblomovism. We talk a dreadful deal, but 
effect little or nothing. We are, as an Englishman said to 
me: “ The busiest idlers in the world.” Actioru, exertion, 
achievement seem to us burdens. “ It is written, so. why 
worry ? ” is our general attitude. Herein we differ from 
the more virile nations of both East anid We^tT,-While these 
are doing things, no matter what, we arc sunk, in lethargy 
as in a warm'tub. They say a Frenchman will invent an 
idea; the Englishman. will make a commercial use of if; 
the German will write a learned thesis about it; and the 
Russian will come and steal it. How about the Indian ? 
He will meditate on its nothingness. That, of course, leads 
him nowhere. Here is a case in point. A prize was offered 
some time ago/or the best essay on the camel, and it was 
open to all. The Englishman at once packed up his belong¬ 
ings and left for the Sahara; the Frenchman took a stool 
and daily visited the local zoo; the German buried himself 
in the State library; and the Russian sent out spies to find 
out what the others had discovered. What did the Indian 
do ? Just what one would expect. He at once threw himself 
into samadhi (fiery meditation). Need I say who won the 
prize? But the point is that, while the peoples of other 
nations are engaged in doing something, we are busy achiev¬ 
ing nothing. In a word, the Indian is constitutionally lazy. 
He always avoids hard work. He does not know what real 
research means. Of course I speak of men in the mass, not 
of isolated workers in this or that field of inquiry. 

Now I come to what may be called a lack of the team- 
spirit in our people. Instead of srying: “ One for all and 
all for one,” we hold ; “ I for myself and the rest for me.” 
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; ielfishness is at the root of most of our troubles to^ 
interested service is not known among us, though 
_avad-Gita places it very high. Gandhiji, Nehru, Mrs. 
Naidu, and others that might be mentioned, are brave 
exceptions. 

We have no value of time. One day is as good to us 
as another. A man will invite you to dinner, and then, 
without any warning, absent himself; a merchant will promise 
to deliver goods on a certain date, and then forget all about 
it. One only wonders how we manage to conduct our 
affairs. The English are said to muddle through somehow; 
but what of us ? We are always plunged in apathy. 

Physically, we are not an Ai nation. We are an emaciated 
and’ hungry people. While a few roll in wealth, the vast 
majority are unab*e to enjoy a square meal a day. Poverty 
is to be found in the West too, but the poor there are not 
gb poor as with us. There is a soul-destroying misery here. 
A perpetual groan seems to rise from India, but there is no 
one to listen. 

Very few of us are really educated. There are many 
B.A.s and M.A.s but these are, with rare exceptions, lettered 
ignoramuses. They can quote Wordsworth and Shelley 
and other defunct English poets by the yard, but they cannot 
think for themselves. Their reverence for inked paper is 
astonishing. This is also true of the majority of Indian 
professors. They are always saying, not what they think 
of this or that author, but what some alleged celebrity has 
said on the subject. Learned sheep of this type clutter up 
most of our universities. 

And our universities, as Tagore has well remarked, are 
but factories for producing government servants. The 
whole educational system is a farce. Santiniketan is probably 
the only place where the entire personality of an individual 
is developed. 0 

But here, clearly, we are not altogether to blame. The 
fault lies mainly with Macaulay, who more or less “ rammed 
down our throats ” the externals of European culture. But 
of the mistakes of the British in India I shall speak in due 



We have no balance or poise. We are either too arrogant 
or too kow-towing. Listen to this. An Indian student, the 
son of a fine old man, was sent down from Oxford. Why ? 
His companions, it is said, saw him perpetually getting his 
shoes polished at street comers. They asked him what was 
the grand idea. “ Oh,” he replied in his best finicky manner, 

“ I like to see an Englishman at my feet.” That he received 
a ducking and had to leave college because his fellow-students 
made things too hot for him is hardly to be wondered at. 
But the incident is revealing. It shows that an Indian cannot 
contain himself. Then, there was that venerable Indian 
professor at Cambridge who always referred to the college 
butler as “ Sir ” or “ Mr.” when everyone else called him 
by his Christian name. a 

We have, it must be admitted, little sense of humoui. 
Worse. We do not like a joke against ourselves. This is 
a terrible drawback. No Indian could have related this of 
himself. Robert Bridges wgs solemn enough, but even he 
could enjoy a shaft at his owri expense. He went to America, 
and the reporters there worried him,to death. Robert Bridges 
simply refused to have anything to do with them. The next 
day the New York Times wrote : “The King’s canary won’t 
sing.” Robert Bridges related this to a mutual friend, and 
laughed uproariously. One of our greatest poets, on being 
called “ the prince of pundits ” by an English writer, simply 
looked daggers at him. No, we have no sense of humour. 

Finally, though some of our men are the most spiritual 
in the world, the vast majority are the most material to 
be found anywhere. Money is the God we worship. 
Government service is the temple most of us desire to enter. 
Bribery, corruption, back-biting, incivism, jealousy are the 
priests we resort to. We are indeed an unfortunate people. 
We are in a fair way to losing our immemorial virtues. 

But we need not despair. The soul of India lives, not 
in bungalows and palaces, but in the huts and hovels ot 
the poor. Our peasants, for all their sins, are superb. So 
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humble and the disinherited everywhere. They 

^ icial torch burning. 

And our women, whatever foreigners may say about 
them, are splendid. They may not know the hectics of 
passionate love, but they understand affection, which, to 
my mind, is a deeper quality. Their grace, their gentleness, 
their candour, their devotion to duty, their loyalty, are 
truly wonderful. It is only in cities and among the pseudo- 
Europeanized that we come across lip-painted, nail-tinted, 
cigarette-puffing freaks of femininity. Bengal has produced 
many wopien who have learned to combine into something 
rich and fine the best of East and West. 

The heart of a nation beats in its home life. And this 
in India is, as yet, clean and healthy. But the joint-family 
system, due to the. impact of Western ideas, is breaking up, 
often leading to much tension and pain. The bourgeoisie 
is fast disappearing. The many movements of Gandhiji 
have practically ruined it; and Britain has done nothing 
to aid it. This is a pity, because a contented bourgeoisie is 
the greatest bulwark against the forces of disorder and 
confusion. In neglecting the Indian bourgeoisie, Britain has 
displayed less than her usual foresight. 


* * * 

But lO come to the peccadilloes of the British in India. 

Indian justice, as I have shown elsewhere, is not all that 
can be desired. Much wants reforming here. 

The police, e coo, are in a bad way. Instead of guarding 
the people, they have become instruments of oppression. 
And, what is worse, it is the poor who suffer most at their 
hands. 

There is a lot of corruption in the services. Little or 
nothing can be done without bribery. Officials in countryfied 
districts practically prey upon the people. The lowest 
government servant enjoys extraordinary powers. And there 
is too much red-tape. 

The British, for some obscure reason, have become 
suspicious of clever people. So far as possible, dry keep 
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intelligent and go-ahead Indians from tlieir departments' 
Key fill their offices with spineless flunkeys. Jobs are 
rarely given on merit. Many cultured and useful Indians 
are languishing for want of occupation. Is it any wonder • 
that these enter the ranks of the Congress or nourish subversive 
ideas ? 

The problem of the educated unemployed is a very acute 
one in Lidia. Unless it is solved, it threatens to upset the 
life of the country. 

Public-Service Commissions, as has been already noted 
elsewhere, are a mockery.. Instead of recruiting the best 
talent of the country, they invariably fall for morons. 
Public-Service Commissions have belied their expectations. 

If they are to be of any service to the country, .they must 
be composed of independent and really cultured men, not 
of retired officials who happen to be the favourites of this 
or that Governor. 

And then, the British must try to know Indians better. 

It is no use shutting themselves off from all contact with 
the people of the country. By mingling with Indians, the 
British have everything to gain, nothing to lose. The very 
existence of clubs and gymkhanas to which Indians have 
no entry is an anachronism. Our institutions are open to 
them. Why should not theirs be to us ? 

Indians do not hate the British; but they hate some of 
their ways. It is time that all points of discord were removed. 

It is for the British to take the first '" p bey must make 
a bold gesture. They must say : “ M low- 

workers in a common task. Let us li rs.” 

Unless such words are pronoun ion, 

there can be no peace between Br 
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And now, we might well ?sk, what will be the .uture 
of India? 

It will be, in large measure, what her children can make 
it. India is still backward in many v/ays, but she was not 
always «jso. She has *a glorious pastf and may attain any 
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is of greatness in the future. Her reserves of strengtl 
brain-power are immense. But these have scarcely been 
touched. “ Thef peoples of India—they have not spoken 
yet ! ” They are still dumb and sightless. The Congress 
is trying to make the Indian bullock-cart move. We only 
hear creakings and joltings. The wheels have not been 
oiled properly. 

But, though the masses are quiescent, educated Indians 
everywhere have become politically-conscious. The idea of 
Home Rule has gripped their minds and hearts. Nothing 
is going r+n make them forget it. 

I think, however, that, when the dust and heat of political 
controversy is over, sensible Indians will come to realize 
that it is to their advantage to march hand in hand with 
Britain. India will remain a member of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, though, I need scarcely add, on a footing 
of equality. It is hardly right or fair that India should be 
treated as the pariah of the empire. There can be no real 
unity without the same rights for all. 

But, before Ind*a can attain her goal, she will have to 
solve some internal problems. Their existence futilizes all 
her efforts. 

The most urgent question is that of the Untouchables. 
Gandhiji has very wisely concentrated his powers on this. 
He cannot be said to have achieved any spectacular success, 
but he has made a fine beginning. Indeed, how can India 
progress when she has no place in her scheme of life for 
more than forty million souls ? A most unnatural barrier 
has been created between man and man; and this has proved 
a stumbling-block in nation-building. India cries for freedom, 
but she must first free one-sixth of* her entire population 
from a state worse than slavery. 

The caste-system was fine in its day, but it has outlived 
its usefulness. It will have no go. 

Indians, if they are not always to remain a subject race, 
will have to revise their philosophy of life. They do 
not believe in the reality of the Visible scheme. How 
can they seek an honourable place *Upon this earth when 
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/ ; reat the earth as a shadow-show? But it is appaVent^ 
many have come to see that their philosophy is the 
elaboration of a fantastic cosmos, though it is not polite 
to say so. r 

There are many religions in India, and the two major 
ones, Islam and Hinduism, have not come to terms with 
one another among the many. Because the externals of the 
creeds are emphasized and their spirit ignored, Hindus and 
Muslims indulge in periodic baths of blood, which cast a 
slur on the entire country. “The best plan would be to 
scrap all religions,” said an Indian thinker to me. Perhaps 
this might come to pass. Who can tell? There is already 
a distmct decline in religious fervour. But I do not think 
this will happen. There is a better way. This is the path of 
Sufism. A man like Inayat Khan has shown in our day that 
it is possible to rise from religions to religion. Indians must 
come to see this. Anyway, unless they solve die religious 
problem, they can make no headway. 

India has a habit of looking too much to the past. I think 
she will have to drop this attitude.- In any case, she is not 
going back, but will, like Japan, though in a deeper sense, 
adapt Europeanism to her needs. 

The future of the rajas and maharajas is precarious. Unless 
they prove by deeds that they are useful in the economy of 
India, they will disappear. J 

Finally—for I cannot continue at this rate—there can 
be no unified nation, unless it be on federal lines, without 
a common language. India lacks this. Some advocate 

ru ’, s > Ur du; a few want neither. And the end 
t the discussions is not yet. 

as se £> has, much to do to put her house in order. 
m a miracle happen? Will the children of this Niobe 
mong nations forget their age-long feuds and follies and 
mite to form a nation? 

I cannot say. I only saw patches of light and colour so 
gorgeous that they took the breath away with beauty. For 
the rest, there was only a grey sea beating on a grey shore. 


